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Guam-based helicopter 
rescue squadron makes 
16 th save this year 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

J ust two weeks after its last save, 
Guam-based Helicopter Sea Com¬ 
bat Squadron 25 rescued a Chi¬ 
nese mariner suffering a medical 
emergency at sea on Tuesday. 

It was the Island Knights squadron’s 
16th save this year. 

It happened during stormy weather 
after U.S. Coast Guard Sector Guam 
alerted the squadron to a “distressed 
mariner” aboard the Chinese-flagged oil 
tanker CSC Brave, according to a Navy 
statement. Within two hours, a squadron 


SEE BUSY ON PAGE 2 


Lt. Cmdr. Philip Pretzinger, of 
Helicopter Sea Combat Squadron 25, 
approaches a Chinese oil tanker for a 
medical evacuation mission on Tuesday. 

U.S. Navy 


New technology shrinks rations to third of normal size 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

Soldiers of the future may be eat¬ 
ing bacon and egg breakfasts via 
tiny food bars due to a new technol¬ 
ogy that shrinks meals to a fraction 
of their normal size. 

Think sous vide, but for tactical 
quiches that may end up in your 
next Meal, Ready to Eat. 


^ A complete 
meal in a 
bar, that’s 
my goal.' 

Tom Yang 

U.S. Army senior 
food technologist 


One dish begins with bacon, egg, 
cheese and heavy cream. The in¬ 
gredients are inserted into a vacu¬ 
um microwave dryer for 80 minutes 
of shrinkage. The result: a bar that’s 
smaller than a Snicker’s candy bar 
but with twice as many calories — 
and much more nutrition. 

“A complete meal in a bar, that’s 
my goal,” said Tom Yang, senior 
food technologist at the U.S. Army 


Natick Soldier Research, Develop¬ 
ment, and Engineering Center. 

Yang and other food scientists at 
Natick are researching the Army’s 
new generation of portable rations. 
On the menu of the future are MRE 
pizzas, portable fruit and a light¬ 
weight ration for soldiers on the go. 

Yang’s bars may soon be found 
in the new ration, the Close Combat 
Assault Ration, which is supposed 


to contain three times the nutrition 
of a normal MRE while being light¬ 
er and smaller. Prototypes for the 
new ration are about one-third the 
weight of similar MREs, an Army 
statement said. 

The military is trying to figure 
out how to feed small, isolated units 
who may go up to a week without 

SEE SHRINKS ON PAGE 7 
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Busy: 15-foot waves, transfusion part of squadron's latest rescue 



U.S. Navy 


Lt. Erik Kumetz and Petty Officer 2nd Class Kyle Bowen, of Helicopter Sea Combat Squadron 25, 
Guam, provide medical care to a Chinese mariner on Tuesday. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

search and rescue crew left An¬ 
dersen Air Force Base aboard 
an SH-60 Seahawk to rescue the 
person from the tanker. 

Two crew members were low¬ 
ered onto the Chinese vessel to 
check on the patient and prepare 
him to be hoisted into the Navy 
helicopter amid 15-foot waves, 
Lt. Michael Sipah, the Seahawk’s 
co-pilot, told Stars and Stripes in 
an email Thursday. 

“The 15-foot sea state, less 
than ideal weather, as well as 
the moving ship, required preci¬ 
sion work between the crew chief 
[Petty Officer 1st Class] Joshua 
Teague and myself at the controls 
to maintain the aircraft over the 
hoisting spot,” Sipah said. 

The crew then lifted the mari¬ 
ner into the aircraft hovering 
above and gave lifesaving medi¬ 
cal care, aircraft commander Lt. 
Cmdr. Philip Pretizinger said in 
the Navy’s statement. 

“Lt. Erik Kumetz and Petty 
Officer (2nd Class) Kyle Bowen 
performed a harrowing in-flight 
blood transfusion, ultimately sav¬ 
ing the patient’s life,” he said. 

A tropical storm moved through 
the region Tuesday, and small 
craft and high surf advisories 
were in effect, according to U.S. 
National Weather Service Guam. 
Wind gusts on Guam reached 
about 40 mph. 

The crew ultimately brought 
the mariner to Guam Memorial 
Hospital for more help, accord¬ 
ing to the statement. Information 
about where the rescue took place 
was not immediately available. 

It was the 18th time the Coast 
Guard has called Helicopter Sea 
Combat Squadron 25 to help and 
the 16th recovery during search 
and rescue or medical evacua¬ 
tions this year, according to the 
statement. 


By this time last year, the 
squadron had made 10 survivor 
recoveries and received 22 emer¬ 
gency calls, according to a July 
26 Navy statement. 

Since its start in 1984, the 
squadron has saved 617 people in 
search and rescue operations and 
667 in medical evacuations, Task 
Force 76 spokesman Lt. Cmdr. 
Russ Wolfkiel told Stars and 
Stripes on Thursday. 

The unit, the Navy’s only Se¬ 
ahawk squadron permanently 
stationed overseas, averages 
about 30 rescues and 70 medical 
evacuations per year, accord¬ 
ing to the squadron’s website. It 


keeps emergency capabilities 
ready 24/7 to respond to calls 
from the Coast Guard and Joint 
Region Marianas, the organiza¬ 
tion that manages Andersen and 
Naval Base Guam. 

The squadron also supports 
more traditional military duties 
such as drone and torpedo re¬ 
covery and fleet logistics around 
Guam, according to its website. 

Before Tuesday’s recovery, 
the squadron’s last rescue took 
place July 24 after a civilian was 
hurt sailing three days before in 
a severe thunderstorm about 100 
nautical miles west of Guam, ac¬ 
cording to a July 25 Navy state¬ 


ment. The man’s condition had 
deteriorated over the three days, 
but the crew stabilized him with 
IV fluid during the flight back to 
Guam. 

“HSC-25’s ability to launch our 
aircraft on a moment’s notice for 
a SAR or MEDEVAC is astound¬ 
ing,” HSC-25 commanding of¬ 
ficer Cmdr. Frank Loforti said 
in the Navy statement. “Every 
Sailor should be proud of the lives 
we are able to save and the sup¬ 
port we provide to Guam and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands.” 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


S. Korean 
worker 
killed on 
US base 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — A 
South Korean man died in an ap¬ 
parent accident while working 
at Camp Carroll, a U.S. military 
base southeast of Seoul, officials 
said. 

He was an employee of the U.S. 
Army Materiel Support Com- 
mand-Korea and had served with 
the Army for several years, ac¬ 
cording to a news release. 

The man, who was not other¬ 
wise identified, died Tuesday 
“after sustaining injuries while 
performing his job,” the com¬ 
mand said as it expressed condo¬ 
lences in a statement. 

Local police said the man died 
after he was trapped between a 
crane and an armored vehicle 
while Mine Resistant Ambush 
Protected vehicles were being 
unloaded from a trailer. A senior 
official said he couldn’t provide 
more details because the death 
was still under investigation. 

MSC-K commander Col. Chris¬ 
topher Noe expressed condolenc¬ 
es to the man’s family, friends and 
co-workers. 

“He wasn’t just an employee 
here; he was part of our tight-knit 
MSC-K family,” Noe was quoted 
as saying. 

“Our number one priority is 
taking care of his family and as¬ 
sisting his coworkers at this time. 
Our prayers and thoughts are 
with them during this difficult 
time,” he added. 
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Army eyes tokens for 
communications in field 



Photos courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Left: The Army Futures Command is developing wearable 
authentication tokens that will enable soldiers to prove their identity 
when operating systems, devices and applications on the Army 
tactical network. Above: Spc. William Ritter sets up software during 
Allied Spirit VIII at Hohenfels, Germany, in 2018. 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Army 
hopes to outfit soldiers with small, 
wearable tokens that will allow 
them simple, noncontact access 
to secure battlefield networks for 
communications while serving in 
the field. 

Army Futures Command is 
working to develop the technolo¬ 
gy that would produce a wireless 
signal to sign into mission com¬ 
mand systems, communications 
networks, handheld devices and 
other tactical platforms almost 
instantly while serving in a war 
zone or similar location, officials 
said in a news release published 
Tuesday. Simply approaching 
their laptops or other devices and 
entering a personal identification 
number to ensure their identity 
would grant them access to com¬ 
puterized platforms needed in 
combat. Just walking away would 
log them out. 

The idea is to allow soldiers, 
constantly on the move in an area 
threatened by an enemy, a sim¬ 
pler solution to electronics access 
than can be provided by even 
their Common Access Cards, 
the chip-enabled identification 
cards that grant servicemembers 
and Pentagon civilians access to 
physical locations and many elec¬ 
tronic applications. It would also 
standardize access for secure, 
tactical platforms soldiers use in 
the field, which do not use CAC 


cards and now use various au¬ 
thentication methods. 

The new technology under 
development at the Army’s Ab¬ 
erdeen Proving Grounds in 
Maryland would be largely an ad¬ 
aptation of commercially devel¬ 
oped wireless payment products 
— Apple Pay, for example — and 
flexible hybrid electronics, said 
Ogedi Okwudishu, the Army en¬ 
gineer leading the project, known 
as the Tactical Identity and Ac¬ 
cess Management, or TIDAM, 
program. The tokens could be 
placed in a soldier’s pocket or 
worn on the wrist similar to a Fit- 
bit fitness bracelet. 

“Soldiers should not have to take 
out a smart-card, insert it into a 
card reader and then remember 
to remove the card from the read¬ 
er when they are done,” Okwudi¬ 
shu said in the Army statement. 
“Contact-less identity tokens are 
not only easy to use, they provide 
a significant cost savings for the 
Army. You can continue to add 
authentication capabilities with¬ 
out needing to redesign, or deploy 
new, tactical hardware to every 
laptop, server, handheld device or 
weapon system in the field.” 

Since Futures Command was 
established last summer, top 
Army officials have pledged to 
adapt commercially available 
technology to serve soldiers’ 
needs. They have said the use of 
that technology would get new 
products out to the force much 
quicker than developing new gear 



entirely within the service. 

“We’re looking to move at the 
speed of the information age,” 
Okwudishu said. “We want to be 
able to research, test, proof the 
concepts and integrate emerging 
[information technology] capa¬ 
bilities from industry as they be¬ 
come available.” 

Wearable technology is not 
new to the force. The Army has 
used some wearable technology 
in recent years for physiologi¬ 
cal monitoring of its troops, and 
it has proposed other tech-laced 
gear that could monitor situations 
on the battlefield, including the 
extent of injuries. 

However, wearable technol¬ 
ogy has also come under Penta¬ 
gon scrutiny at times. Last year. 


the Pentagon banned the use of 
personal fitness trackers and 
other geolocation devices and ap¬ 
plications in sensitive locations 
around the world, including in 
war zones. 

That decision followed the 
publication of geolocation “heat 
maps” by GPS tracking com¬ 
pany Strava, which appeared to 
reveal locations and movements 
of American troops in combat 
zones including in Afghanistan 
and Syria. The company said data 
for the map was largely gathered 
from wearable fitness trackers. 

Top Pentagon officials deter¬ 
mined there was potential for 
such information to be used by 
enemy forces to target Ameri¬ 
cans. However, they stopped 


short of banning all GPS-enabled 
devices, such as cellular phones, 
as long as the GPS signal can be 
disabled. 

Army officials hope to field the 
new wireless tokens, which would 
not by GPS-enabled, to soldiers 
by 2022. 

Army Sgt. 1st Class David 
Worthington, the top enlisted 
soldier in the unit overseeing the 
project, endorsed the wireless 
token program. 

“Nobody has done anything 
like this yet,” Worthington said. 
“If done properly, it will make the 
authentication process a lot easier 
and a lot faster.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


Marine Corps mascot Chesty XV promoted to lance corporal 



By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 


Courtesy of Marine Barracks Washington, D.C. 

Following his promotion ceremony on Aug. 1, Lance CpI. Chesty XV celebrated with an extra treat at 
dinner. The nearly 2-year-old pedigree English bulldog is the mascot of the Marine Corps. 


Obeying commands in the Ma¬ 
rine Corps can lead to promotion. 
It did for Chesty XV. 

After nearly one year serving as 
the Marines’ mascot. Chesty was 
promoted from private first class 
to lance corporal during a ceremo¬ 
ny last week at Marine Barracks 
Washington, D.C. 

“He was happy to get promoted. 
It was a long time coming,” said 
Staff Sgt. Alexander Spence, the 
assistant drill master and non¬ 
commissioned officer in charge of 
Chesty’s handlers at the barracks. 

Chesty barked as his new chev¬ 
ron was placed onto his uniform, 
Spence said, noting the nearly 2- 
year-old pedigreed English bull¬ 
dog reached lance corporal more 
quickly than most privates first 
class. 

Chesty celebrated his achieve¬ 
ments with a nice meal Thursday 
evening that included an extra 
treat — a diversion from his strict 
diet that ensures Chesty, like all 
Marines, maintains his weight. 

Named to honor Lt. Gen. Lewis 
B. “Chesty” Puller Jr., the most 


decorated Marine in history, the 
mascot has been a mainstay at the 
Marines’ oldest active post since 
July 5, 1957. Chesty’s main duties 
include participating in the Fri¬ 
day evening parades held during 
summer at the base, greeting visi¬ 
tors who tour the base, and going 
to special events to represent the 
Marines. 

“He’s on a strict training sched¬ 
ule,” Spence said. Remaining fo¬ 
cused on that schedule helped in 
Chesty’s promotion. “He’s very 
disciplined. He obeys commands 
very well. He’s learning how to sa¬ 
lute,” Spence said. 

Chesty is in his second parade 
season at the barracks. In his first 
year. Chesty disobeyed orders and 
instead of sitting when he was told, 
he rolled over and often refused to 
walk on his leash. 

“He needs to sit in the parades 
when we want him to sit, and in¬ 
teract with the crowd, so that he’s 
friendly and approachable,” Spen¬ 
ce said. 

“He’s on the right path right now. 
If he can continue to do that, he’ll 
continue to get promoted.” 

thayer.rose@strlpes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Esper visits Mongolia to strengthen bonds 



Lolita Baldor/AP 


U.S. Defense Secretary Mark Esper, left, poses with a horse named “Marshall,” after Gen. George Marshall, who was Army chief of staff 
during World War II. The horse was presented to Esper in Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, on Thursday. 


By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

ULAANBAATAR, Mongo¬ 
lia — With one hand resting on 
the mane of a sturdy Mongolian 
horse, U.S. Defense Secretary 
Mark Esper invoked the name of 
one of America’s great soldiers 
as he sought to strengthen the 
military bonds between the U.S. 
and this landlocked democracy 
sandwiched between Russia and 
China. 

“I’d like to name this fine-look¬ 
ing horse Marshall, after Gen. 
George Marshall,” Esper said 
Thursday as he was presented 
with a 7-year-old buckskin dur¬ 
ing a time-honored traditional 
ceremony at Mongolia’s Ministry 
of Defense. 

Esper’s stop in Ulaanbaatar 
— the third US. engagement with 
Mongolia in recent weeks — un¬ 
derscored its key role in Amer¬ 
ica’s new defense strategy that 
lists China and Russia as priority 
competitors. 

With just over 3 million people 
spread over an area twice the size 
of Texas, Mongolia has worked to 
maintain its independence from 
Beijing and Moscow by increas¬ 
ing its ties to other world powers, 
including the U.S. It describes the 
U.S. as a “third neighbor.” 

Esper has made it clear 
throughout his weeklong travel 
across the Asia Pacific that coun¬ 
tering China’s aggressive and de¬ 
stabilizing activities in the region 
is a top administration priority. 
The activities, he said, include 
Beijing’s militarization of man¬ 
made islands in the South China 
Sea, efforts to use predatory eco¬ 
nomics and debt for sovereignty 
deals, and a campaign to promote 
the state-sponsored theft of other 
nations’ intellectual property. 

“We’ve got to be conscious of 
the toeholds that they’re trying 
to get into many of these coun¬ 
tries,” Esper told reporters trav¬ 
eling with him to Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, South Korea and 
Mongolia this week. 

He said the U.S. is working 
to build relationships with key 
countries in the Indo-Pacific that 
share values and respect for each 
other’s sovereignty, “whether it’s 
Mongolia this trip, Vietnam, a fu¬ 
ture trip, Indonesia, other coun¬ 
tries who I think are key.” 

His stop in Mongolia was less 
than 24 hours long, but Esper 
told his defense counterpart, 
Nyamaagiin Enkhbold, that it 
gives him the “opportunity to 
look at different ways we can fur¬ 
ther strengthen the ties” between 
the two nations. 

As he stood outside the minis¬ 
try, just steps away from a large 
statue of Mongolia’s famed found¬ 
er Genghis Khan, Esper recount¬ 
ed a story of Marshall disciplining 
one of his soldiers who had struck 
a Mongolian horse that was being 
stubborn. Marshall, said Esper, 
had high regard for the horses. 

As he spoke, the newly named 
Marshall yawned and stood pa¬ 
tiently as Esper patted his neck. 

“He’s happy,” said Esper. “He 
likes his name.” Esper also pre¬ 


sented the horse’s caretaker with 
a saddle blanket emblazoned with 
the name and insignia of the U.S. 
Army’s Old Guard. 

The horses, which are bred 
for endurance, always remain in 
Mongolia, and the tradition dic¬ 
tates that recipients name them 
after something they consider 
important. 

Just last week, the Mongolian 
government gave one of the hors¬ 
es to President Donald Trump’s 
13-year-old son, Barron, who 
named it Victory. 

A previous Pentagon chief. 
Chuck Hagel, got a Mongolian 
horse when he visited in 2014, 
and then-Defense Secretary Don¬ 
ald Rumsfeld received one when 
he went in 2005. Hagel named 
his 9-year-old buckskin gelding 
Shamrock, after his high school 
mascot, and Rumsfeld named his 
Montana because the arid, moun¬ 
tainous landscape around the 
Mongolian capital reminded him 
of that state. 

Esper’s trip is the first by a 
Pentagon chief since Hagel, and 
it comes on the heels of a visit 
to the White House last week by 
Mongolia’s president, Khaltmaa 
Battulga, the first since 2011. In 
addition, national security advis¬ 
er John Bolton went to Mongolia 
in June. 

Esper said he had no specific 
goals for the visit involving how 
the Pentagon can expand its mili¬ 
tary cooperation with Mongolia. 
Instead, he said he wants to build 
stronger relationships at senior 


[Primary goals 
of US assistance 
are to] ensure 
the United 
States remains a 
preferred partner 
over geographical 
neighbors Russia 
and China. ^ 

2019 State Department budget 
for foreign operations 


defense levels. 

The State Department’s 2019 
budget for foreign operations was 
explicit in outlining Mongolia’s 
importance, stating that the pri¬ 
mary goals of U.S. assistance 
are to “ensure the United States 
remains a preferred partner over 
geographical neighbors Russia 
and China.” 

And while U.S. officials have 
insisted that America is not ask¬ 
ing nations to choose between the 
United States and China, Esper 
said, “We’ve got to be able to com¬ 
pete with them.” 

One senior U.S. official said the 
U.S. seeks to expand its defense 
and intelligence cooperation with 
Mongolia, noting that its location 
makes it ideal for listening posts 
and monitoring stations for peer¬ 
ing into both U.S. adversaries. 


The official was not authorized to 
discuss details publicly so spoke 
on condition of anonymity. 

Throughout the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, Mongolian 
troops have consistently been a 
visible force, often providing se¬ 
curity at U.S. facilities. The nation 
still has more than 200 troops in 
Afghanistan. 

In addition, U.S. troops fre¬ 
quently conduct cold-weather 
training in Mongolia. And in 
June, U.S. and Mongolian forces 
participated in the annual Khaan 
Quest military exercise focusing 
on peacekeeping and other in¬ 
teroperability training. 

More broadly, Mongolia wants 
to enhance its trade with the US., 
and that was a key topic when 
Battulga met with President Don¬ 
ald Trump last week. The coun¬ 
try is looking to diversify its trade 
flows since China buys more than 
85 percent of Mongolia’s exports. 

The U.S. is interested in Mon¬ 
golia’s economic resources, in¬ 
cluding rare earth metals and 
cashmere. Most of Mongolia’s 
raw cashmere is finished in 
China, triggering interest in find¬ 
ing another market to bolster 
competition. 

The U.S. is open to helping 
Mongolia expand its access to the 
trans-Siberian pipeline, thereby 
allowing a route for shipping 
goods to the West other than 
through China. 
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Veteran dies by suicide 
at VA parking lot in NC 


VETERANS _ 

Report: VA wrongfully denied 
$53M in emergency care claims 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs 
wrongfully rejected thousands 
of emergency-care claims during 
a five-month period, sticking an 
“undue financial burden” worth 
millions of dollars on some vet¬ 
erans, a federal watchdog agency 
reported Tuesday. 

The VA Office of Inspector 
General released findings that 
VA supervisors pressured staff 
to quickly decide claims and 
some staff members said they 
were encouraged to deny claims 
to maximize productivity. The 
culture, which “created systemic 
pressure to favor speed over ac¬ 
curacy,” led to staff incorrectly 
rejecting 31% of veterans’ emer¬ 
gency care claims from April 1 to 
Sept. 30, 2017. 

The errors affected an esti¬ 
mated 17,400 veterans who were 
stuck with a total $53.3 million in 
medical bills that the VA should 
have paid, the IG reported. 

“The claims-processing envi¬ 
ronment focused on production 
and prioritized quantity over 
quality,” the report reads. “When 


these claims are denied, non-VA 
facilities and providers can bill 
veterans for some or all the costs 
of the emergency care services 
provided.” 

In one case, a veteran went to 
a non-VA emergency department 
after a seizure. The claim for re¬ 
imbursement was inappropriately 
denied, leaving with the veteran 
with a potential $15,000 bill. 

In addition to the wrong de¬ 
cisions, veterans whose claims 
were rejected didn’t receive com¬ 
plete and accurate information 
about their denial, limiting their 
ability to appeal, the IG wrote. 
During visits to nine offices na¬ 
tionwide, inspectors found stacks 
of unsent decision letters — many 
of them containing time-sensitive 
information — that were up to 
two months old. 

Claims examiners were en¬ 
couraged to move quickly — re¬ 
ceiving bonuses, overtime and 
telework privileges if they met 
their production targets, the IG 
found. They received work-pro¬ 
duction credit when they rejected 
or granted claims but didn’t get 
credit for researching them or 
suggesting that the claim be fur¬ 
ther reviewed. 


The IG surveyed examiners 
who said production standards 
were too high and “did not allow 
enough time to do a thorough and 
complete job of assessing claims,” 
the report states. One examiner 
wrote in response to the survey 
that supervisors threatened ex¬ 
aminers with being fired if they 
didn’t meet their production 
standards. 

“Constant nonstop intimida¬ 
tion. The atmosphere is terrible. 
I think it is more that processors 
just rapidly slop claims through 
as fast as they can just to hit their 
numbers,” the examiner wrote in 
the survey. 

In response to the report, Rich¬ 
ard Stone, executive in charge of 
the Veterans Health Administra¬ 
tion, submitted plans to comply 
with the IG’s 11 recommenda¬ 
tions. One is to review and cor¬ 
rect the inaccurate decisions that 
the IG used in its sample. To es¬ 
timate the total number of inac¬ 
curately processed claims during 
that time, the IG reviewed 240 
rejections. 

wentling.nikki(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: ©nikkiwentling 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A veteran 
died by suicide Sunday at a De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs hos¬ 
pital in North Carolina, adding to 
a string of similar deaths at VA 
hospitals across the country. 

The veteran, who has not been 
identified publicly, died just be¬ 
fore 9 a.m. in the visitor park¬ 
ing lot of the Charles George VA 
Medical Center in Asheville, N.C., 
according to a statement from the 
hospital. The Asheville Police 
Department is investigating. 

“We are saddened by this loss 
and extend our deepest condo¬ 
lences to the veteran’s family, 
friends and caregivers,” the hos¬ 
pital’s statement read. 

Multiple veterans have died by 
suicide at VA facilities this year, 
including three suicides in five 
days in April — two in Georgia 
and one in Texas. 

The rash of suicides caught 
the attention of Congress. Hours 
before House lawmakers held a 
hearing in late April about the 
tragedies, another veteran died 
by suicide on a VA campus in 
Cleveland. 

Nineteen suicides occurred on 
VA property between October 
2017 and November 2018, accord¬ 


ing to VA data obtained by The 
Washington Post. 

Those suicides include that of 
Justin Miller, a Marine Corps 
veteran who went to the emer¬ 
gency room at the Minneapolis 
VA in 2018, struggling with sui¬ 
cidal thoughts. He shot himself in 
the parking lot after he was dis¬ 
charged from a four-day stay at 
the inpatient mental health unit. 
The VA Office of Inspector Gen¬ 
eral later determined Miller was 
not provided with an adequate 
treatment plan and staff didn’t 
find out with certainty whether 
he had access to a gun. 

President Donald Trump signed 
an executive order in March cre¬ 
ating a Cabinet-level task force 
that he promised would “mobilize 
every level of American society” 
to address suicide by veterans. 

This week, the task force ended 
a public comment period dur¬ 
ing which it asked for feedback 
on how to improve research and 
how to use it to reduce suicide by 
veterans. 

Veterans and servicemembers 
facing mental health crises can 
talk to emergency responders 
at the Veterans Crisis Line. To 
reach the hotline, dial 800-273- 
8255 and press 1, text 838255 or 
open an online chat at Veteran- 
sCrisisLine.net. 
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Airmen build bombs to test conflict capabilities 


By Norman Llamas 
Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy — 
Working around-the-clock under 
searing heat and high humidity, 
airmen built bombs and loaded 
them onto fighter jets during a 
five-day exercise that tested how 
rapidly an Air Force wing can 
meet its ammunition needs in 
times of conflict. 

In years past, the focus of the 
Combat Ammunition Production 
Exercise was on building bunker- 
buster bombs. 

This year, the 43 airmen also 
loaded the ammunition they built 
onto F-16s and worked with 250- 
pound, GBU-39 small diameter 
bombs, which some of them had 
handled in recent deployments 
to Afghanistan, said Master Sgt. 
Anthony Neal, the exercise’s 
munitions accountable systems 
officer. 

The exercise “is the first step 
in getting to where the Air Force 
wants us to be” in terms of get¬ 
ting ammunition built, loaded 
and ready to drop, Neal said 
Wednesday. 

Instead of the F-16s taking off 
and releasing the bombs, in this 
exercise, the munitions were un¬ 
loaded from the fighter jets and 
taken to a repack building. 

“At this assembly line, up to 
six airmen partake in the tearing 
down of the bombs and repack 


them for storage,” said Master 
Sgt. William Dunston, a muni¬ 
tions stockpile section chief with 
the 731st Munitions Squadron at 
Camp Darby. 

U.S. Air Forces in Europe 
brought their senior noncom¬ 
missioned officers to provide 
experience and oversight. They 
evaluated everything from tac¬ 
tics, techniques and procedures 
to safety, said Master Sgt. Robert 
Denson, lead exercise planner 
and a command munitions man¬ 
ager assigned to USAFE Head¬ 
quarters Logistics. 

“During this exercise, we have 
been able to identify focus areas 
that could affect units and pro¬ 
cesses across the U.S. Air Force,” 
Denson said. “We will take these 
observations and take them into 
consideration for changes to fu¬ 
ture operations and exercises.” 

The exercise operated 24- 
hours-a-day to simulate a real- 
world operation, exercise officials 
said. 

The event, hosted by the 31st 
Fighter Wing, began Monday and 
was scheduled to end Friday. It 
included airmen participating 
from Italy’s Aviano Air Base and 
Camp Darby; England’s RAF 
Lakenheath and RAF Welford; 
Germany’s Ramstein Air Base 
and Spangdahlem Air Base; and 
Beale Air Force Base, Calif 

norman.llamas@stripes.com 



Photos by Norman LcAMAs/Stars and Stripes 


Airmen unload small-diameter bombs during the Combat Ammunition 
Production Exercise 2019 at Aviano Air Base, Italy. 




Clockwise from top: 
Airmen build bombs 
in an assembly 
line during the 
Combat Ammunition 
Production Exercise 
2019 at Aviano 
Air Base, Italy, on 
Wednesday. Airman 
1st Class Kiara 
Beyer and Staff Sgt. 
Brady Trombley 
carry a 200-pound 
AIIVI-9X missile for 
loading onto an F- 
16 Fighting Falcon 
Disassembled bombs 
rest on an assembly 
line. Beyer and 
Trombley prepare a 
500-pound GBU-38 
bomb for loading. 
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Shrinks: Army hopes it 
found sweet spot in quest 
to reduce weight of rations 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

resupply, Yang said. Currently, a 
soldier would need 21 MREs to 
survive that week. 

“No one wants to carry that 
much MREs,” Yang said. “The 
number one feedback from the 
field: We need to be able to reduce 
the weight.” 

The secret for losing weight — 
for food, if not the people who eat 
it — may be a technology known 
as vacuum-microwave drying. 

The method involves placing 
food into a dryer, sucking all the 
air out of the container, then dehy¬ 
drating the food until it shrinks. 

In a vacuum, water boils at a 
much lower temperature than 
normal. 

While different in many ways 
from the increasingly popular 
sous vide method of cooking, the 
two techniques both use vacuum 
sealing to give cooks more con¬ 
trol over the process and cook at 
lower temperatures. 

In vacuum-microwave drying, 
the food is cooked at 30 degrees 
Celsius, or essentially room tem¬ 
perature, which means less expo¬ 
sure to harsh temperatures that 
could make everything tough 
or powdery. The mildness of the 
drying also means the food does 
not lose as much nutrition. 

The goal, Yang said, is to create 
MRE bacon that is springy like a 
raisin, not dry like beef jerky. 

The Army believes the new 
technology will result in rations 
with fresher tasting fruits and 
vegetables. 

A vacuumed microwaved ba¬ 
nana is about a third of its origi¬ 
nal size while still being springy 
and pliable — not hard like a fully 
dehydrated banana chip, accord¬ 
ing to a military press release. 

It listed other items in the new 
rations, including a tart cherry 
nut bar, cheddar cheese bar, 
mocha dessert bar, vacuum-dried 
strawberries, fruit and nut trail 
mix, Korean barbecue stir fry, 
spinach quiche and French toast. 

Yang said he recently shrunk 
cheesecake into portable bar 
form, which made him happy. 

He noted that while the technol¬ 



One entree, a cheesecake, 
could offer variety in the flavors 
available in the rations. 


ogy has been around for decades, 
the shrinking machines used to 
be too large and bulky. But as the 
dryers have shrunk, their utility 
has grown. 

The new, lighter rations may 
prove incredibly useful in wars 
increasingly fought by small, 
highly mobile units, said Anasta- 
cia Marx de Salcedo, the author 
of “Combat-Ready Kitchen: How 
the U.S. Military Shapes the Way 
You Eat.” 

“Every ounce counts in a back¬ 
pack you’ll be carrying for three 
or more days,” she said. 

Marx de Salcedo keeps up with 
military food innovation and the 
ways the technology and foods 
reach the public. She noted the 
Army has tried other forms of 
shrinking food in the past, some¬ 
times with not so great results. 

“It reminds me of another feed¬ 
ing system the Army thought was 
going to be a big hit back in the 
1950s and ’60s: freeze dehydra¬ 
tion, which removes almost all 
water. Boy, were they wrong,” she 
said. 

The new vacuum-dried ra¬ 
tions may prove more edible, but 
Marx de Salcedo pointed out that 
the new CCAR hasn’t been field 
tested yet. 





The Army hopes vacuum-microwave drying technology will allow 
the inclusion of fruit and vegetables into rations. The vacuumed 
microwaved banana is reduced in size while still being pliable. 



U.S. Army photos 


The Army is developing a new ration that uses vacuum-microwave technology to shrink items. Items 
under development from the Close Combat Assault Ration include a root vegetable bar, Korean barbecue 
stir-fry package, spinach quiche, cheddar cheese bar, banana and French toast. 


Usually it takes about three to 
five years for a prototype to 
end up in the hands (and bel¬ 
lies) of soldiers in the field, Yang 
said. 

So far, taste tests have ben given 
high marks among volunteers, he 
said, although formal evaluations 
have not begun. Scientists are 
still testing whether the new bars 
will be able to stay fresh for a re¬ 
quired three years. 

The Close Combat Assault Ra¬ 


tions will not be replacing MREs, 
Yang said. Instead, the new ra¬ 
tions are a successor to the First 
Strike Ration, an attempt from 
2009 to provide lightweight nu¬ 
trition for soldiers fighting in the 
field. 

While famed for their caffein- 
ated beef jerky, Zapplesauce and 
Ranger Bars, low demand for the 
First Strike Ration in comparison 
with the MRE led the Defense 
Logistics Agency to halt procure¬ 


ment, Yang said. 

The Close Combat Assault Ra¬ 
tion, and the exotic shrunken bars 
contained within them, represents 
another attempt by Army food 
scientists at creating lightweight 
and, hopefully, edible nutrition. 

“My concern,” Yang said, “is 
to find any good tech with sound 
scientific ways that will benefit 
soldiers.” 

lawrence.jpiastripes.com 
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Navy SEAls ex-attorney is seeking up to $1M 



Sandy Huffaker, Getty Images/TNS 


Navy Special Operations Chief Edward Gallagher, right, shown celebrating with his wHe, Andrea, after 
being acquitted of premeditated murder at Naval Base San Diego on July 2, is being sued for payment 
by his former attorney. 


By Andrew Dyer 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

SAN DIEGO — A former attor¬ 
ney for a San Diego-based Navy 
SEAL acquitted of war crimes is 
trying to force his former client 
into arbitration to get paid, ac¬ 
cording to a complaint obtained by 
The San Diego Union-Tribune. 

In the complaint, Texas-based 
attorney Colby Vokey says Navy 
SEAL Petty Officer 1st Class 
Eddie Gallagher is in breach of a 
contract he signed in October and 
Vokey is seeking $200,000 to $1 
million in damages. In that con¬ 
tract, also obtained by the Union- 
Tribune as part of the complaint, 
Gallagher apparently agreed to 
go into arbitration should any at¬ 
torney-client disputes emerge. 

Gallagher signed the document 
Oct. 11. 

Vokey represented Gallagher 
until mid-March, when another 
civilian defense attorney, Timo¬ 
thy Parlatore, joined the case. 

Parlatore called Vokey’s move 
“grotesque” in comments to the 
Union-Tribune on Wednesday. 

“The Gallagher family has been 
through hell, and it is grotesque 
that Colby Vokey has decided to 
go after them when the case isn’t 
even over,” Parlatore said when 
reached by phone. 

Gallagher is waiting on the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
John Richardson, to finalize the 
case. Richardson can confirm, 
vacate or alter the sentence im¬ 
posed by a San Diego military 
jury in July. 

Gallagher was found not guilty 
of the most serious charges 
against him, which included pre¬ 
meditated murder and shooting 
at civilians while in Iraq in 2017. 
He was found guilty of posing 
with the body of an Islamic State 
fighter, and he was sentenced 
to a reduction in rank and four 
months confinement, which Gal¬ 
lagher served before trial. 

Richardson took over as con¬ 
vening authority in Gallagher’s 
case last week. It is unknown 
when he might make a final deci¬ 
sion in the case. 

In a post on their joint Insta- 


gram account, Gallagher’s wife, 
Andrea, said her family was 
being sued by Vokey. 

“In our hour of need, Colby 
Vokey and (nonprofit United 
American Patriots) came in and 
promised to give Eddie a top-notch 
legal defense with all expenses 
paid,” Andrea Gallagher said in 
the post. “Instead, they dragged 
the case out, focused more on 
using our family for fundraising 
while Colby ran up the bill, and 
made little to no progress in actu¬ 
ally freeing Eddie.” 

Vokey declined to comment 
when reached by phone Tuesday. 

In the post, Andrea Gallagher 
said Vokey was “fired” after he 
“tried to push the trial out to 
November, we felt that he lied, 
threatened and extorted our 


family.” 

“We believe if it were up to 
Colby Vokey, Eddie would still be 
in the brig with a trial in Novem¬ 
ber or later,” she said in the post. 

In addition to hiring Parlatore, 
the family hired Marc Mukasey, 
who also serves as one of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s personal 
attorneys. Mukasey said Wednes¬ 
day that because he and Parla¬ 
tore don’t normally practice in 
military court, they were able 
to deploy a more unrestrained 
defense. 

“It was a really smart move, 
and a brave move, for Eddie, An¬ 
drea and Sean (Eddie Gallagher’s 
brother) to ultimately go with 
lawyers from outside the system,” 
Mukasey said. “We were able to 
take a more aggressive approach. 


rattle cages that needed to be 
rattled and hold the government 
accountable.” 

Although Vokey began rep¬ 
resenting Gallagher as early as 
spring 2018, any contract signed 
before October was not included 
in the complaint. 

According to the October con¬ 
tract, Vokey and co-counsel Phil¬ 
lip Stackhouse were to be paid 
$400 per hour. However, it also 
says that Gallagher was approved 
for financial support through 
United American Patriots, a non¬ 
profit that helps fund legal costs 
for servicemembers. 

“Client has applied for and been 
accepted for financial support 
from United American Patriots 
to cover attorney fees and case 
expenses,” the contract states. 


Vokey is listed on UAP’s web¬ 
site as a member of its advisory 
board. 

In March, after Vokey’s al¬ 
leged firing, Andrea Gallagher 
announced on social media that 
her husband’s defense would no 
longer raise money via UAP. She 
directed supporters to donate to 
the Navy SEALs Fund, another 
nonprofit that helps Navy SEAL 
families in need. 

As of Wednesday, the Navy 
SEALS Fund has collected al¬ 
most $750,000 in donations for 
Gallagher’s case. 

In an email to the Navy SEALs 
Fund obtained by the Union-Tri¬ 
bune, Vokey’s attorney. Van Shaw, 
informed the fund about his ef¬ 
forts to obtain legal fees allegedly 
owed to Vokey and issued a lien 
notice to the nonprofit. 

“This letter is a Notice of Lien 
and another claim for payment,” 
Van Shaw wrote in the email. 
“Please confirm you will pay 
the legal fees & expenses of my 
clients regarding Edward Galla¬ 
gher ... If this Lien is not honored 
... I will take the necessary action 
to hold the Navy SEALs Fund 
responsible.” 

Reached by phone Wednes¬ 
day, Shaw suggested there was 
an agreement between the Navy 
SEALS Fund and Vokey but de¬ 
clined to specify what it was. 

Parlatore said he did not expect 
Vokey to move against the Navy 
SEALS Fund. 

“Threatening the Navy SEALs 
Fund is not what anyone would 
expect from any professional at¬ 
torney who values representing 
US. servicemembers,” he said. 

Parlatore said the Gallaghers 
were “stunned” by the arbitration 
demand. 

“We are certainly going to fight 
this, and I expect at the end of the 
day, Mr. Vokey will end up owing 
Eddie Gallagher money,” Parla¬ 
tore said. “When I took the case 
over, absolutely nothing Colby 
Vokey did in his first year repre¬ 
senting Eddie Gallagher was of 
any help in moving this case for¬ 
ward. He performed no valuable 
services.” 


Naval Academy appealing reinstatement of fired professor 


By Brian Witte 

Associated Press 

ANNAPOLIS, Md. — The US. Naval 
Academy is appealing a judge’s decision to 
reinstate a fired English professor who has 
been a longtime critic of the academy, of¬ 
ficials said Wednesday. 

Bruce Fleming, a civilian who is a ten¬ 
ured professor, was fired last year after the 
academy alleged “conduct unbecoming a 
federal employee” in the classroom. 

Andrew Phillips, the academy’s aca¬ 
demic dean and provost, wrote to Fleming 
on Wednesday that he had been reinstated 
with all pay and benefits to which he is en¬ 
titled. Phillips wrote for Fleming to report 
to the academy Monday to receive assign¬ 
ments “such as scholarly research and 
writing and service to the school.” 

Phillips wrote that Fleming’s duties 


will not include teaching or advising stu¬ 
dents because the Navy has determined 
“your presence in the 
classroom and engag¬ 
ing with midshipmen 
in any advisory role 
would be an undue 
disruption to the aca¬ 
demic environment.” 

Accusations against 
him included allowing 
students to tell jokes 
of a sexual nature in 
class, discussing sex¬ 
ual matters in class, 
emailing a partially clothed photo of him¬ 
self to his students and touching students 
on the neck, shoulders and back in class 
without their consent. 

But Mark Syska, an administrative judge 
with the US. Merit Systems Protection 


Board, wrote in his order for reinstatement 
last month that a student who was a prima¬ 
ry witness in the case “had severe credu¬ 
lity issues.” He also wrote the purported 
victims in the case, who were students, 
“did not generally take offense or have any 
actual issue with the appellant.” 

“The appellant appears to be a rather 
unique professor at the academy,” Syska 
wrote in his order, noting that he is “ir¬ 
reverent, theatrical, fashion-conscious, 
outspoken in his criticism” of the academy 
both in the classroom and his writings. 

Fleming and his attorney, Jason Eh- 
renberg, have contended the academy is 
simply trying to punish him for criticizing 
the academy and for his teaching style in 
an affront to the academic freedom that is 
supposed to come with tenure. 

“The military either doesn’t know or 
doesn’t care about tenure, because that’s 


not the way the military works,” Fleming 
said in a recent interview. 

In response to the appeal, Fleming wrote 
in an email Wednesday that the academy 
was trying to drag the process out as long 
as possible. 

“They will lose the appeal,” Fleming, 
who became a professor at the academy in 
1987, wrote. 

Fleming has criticized the academy’s 
administration for years, publishing op- 
eds in prominent newspapers and other 
publications. 

In 2005, the academy’s superintendent 
privately rebuked him for a Navy trade 
magazine article that criticized the admis¬ 
sions process. In 2017, he wrote an op-ed 
criticizing Vice President Mike Pence and 
other graduation speakers for portraying 
graduates as “superior to those people they 
are supposed to defend.” 
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Syria decries US-Turkey safe zone deal 


By Albert Aji 

Associated Press 

DAMASCUS, Syria — Damas¬ 
cus on Thursday accused Tur¬ 
key of “expansionist ambitions,” 
saying Ankara’s agreement with 
Washington to set up a safe zone 
in northeastern Syria only helps 
such plans and is a violation of 
Syria’s sovereignty. 

The statement by Syria’s For¬ 
eign Ministry comes a day after 
the US. and Turkey announced 
they’d agreed to form a coordina¬ 
tion center to set up the safe zone. 
Turkish President Recep Tayyip 


Erdogan said the move, which is 
designed to address Ankara’s se¬ 
curity concerns, was important. 

The announcement of the deal 
may have averted — for now — a 
Turkish incursion into that part 
of Syria. Ankara seeks to push 
out U.S.-allied Syrian Kurdish 
fighters from the region as it 
considers them terrorists, allied 
with a Kurdish insurgency inside 
Turkey. 

The Syrian Kurdish fighters 
were the main fighting force on 
the ground against Islamic State 
militants in the area, and Wash¬ 
ington has been hard-pressed to 


protect its partners. 

Damascus said the Syrian 
Kurdish groups “bear historic re¬ 
sponsibility” for the US-Turkey 
deal and urged them to drop “this 
aggressive US.-Turkish project” 
and align with the Syrian govern¬ 
ment instead. 

Damascus has had no pres¬ 
ence along the Turkish border 
since 2012, when Syrian rebels 
and Syrian Kurdish groups took 
control of different parts of the 
region. 

After three days of talks in 
Ankara and repeated Turkish 
threats of a military incursion in 


northeast Syria, Turkish and US. 
officials agreed that the coordi¬ 
nation center would be based in 
Turkey and would be set up “as 
soon as possible,” according to 
the Turkish Defense Ministry. 

The ministry did not provide 
further details but said the sides 
had agreed that the safe zone 
would become a “corridor of 
peace” and that all additional 
measures would be taken to en¬ 
sure the return of refugees to 
Syria. 

Turkey has been pressing to 
control — in coordination with 
the U.S. — a 19- to 25-mile-deep 


zone within Syria, east of the Eu¬ 
phrates River and wants no Syr¬ 
ian Kurdish forces there. 

In its previous military incur¬ 
sions, Turkey entered northwest¬ 
ern Syria, expelling Islamic State 
militants and Syrian Kurdish 
fighters from the area and setting 
up Turkish military posts there, 
with allied Syrian opposition 
fighters in control. 

Turkish troops also man ob¬ 
servation points that ring the 
last opposition stronghold in 
the northwest — posts that are 
meant to uphold a now fraying 
cease-fire. 


Afghan ambassador: Taliban 
attacks undermine peace talks 



Rafiq Maqbool/AP 


A^hans stand near a damaged shop after an explosion in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, on Wednesday. A^hanistan’s ambassador says such 
attacks undermine the credibility of U.S.-Taliban talks to end the war. 


By Deb Riechmann 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Unrelenting 
Taliban attacks like the deadly 
car bomb that rocked Kabul on 
Wednesday are undermining the 
credibility of negotiations to end 
the nearly 18-year-old war in Af¬ 
ghanistan, the country’s ambas¬ 
sador to the U.S. said. 

The near-daily attacks across 
the country will cause greater 
distrust of talks that U.S. and Tal¬ 
iban officials have said are close 
to producing an agreement and 
the eventual withdrawal of Amer¬ 
ican forces. Ambassador Roya 
Rahmani said in an interview in 
Washington. 

“It’s simply not understandable 
why somebody with the idea of 
peace in mind would like to con¬ 
tinue killing people,” Rahmani 
said in a nearly hourlong inter¬ 
view with The Associated Press. 

The most recent Taliban attack 
targeting Afghan security forces 
blasted a busy neighborhood dur¬ 
ing morning rush hour, killing at 
least 14 people and wounding 145 
— most of them women, children 
and other civilians. The bombing 
was one of the worst in the Afghan 
capital this year and comes just 
after U.S. envoy Zalmay Khalil- 
zad reported “excellent progress” 


in U.S. talks with the Taliban. 

“As a citizen, for me, it be¬ 
comes much harder to trust and 
continue with a positive spirit if I 
feel continuously attacked. I think 
this is shared by our people,” the 
ambassador said. 

Earlier this week, the Taliban 
said differences had been re¬ 
solved over the withdrawal of the 
remaining 14,000 U.S. troops in 
Afghanistan and about Taliban 
guarantees that they will cut ties 
with other extremist groups, such 
as al-Qaida, which was respon¬ 
sible for the Sept. 11 attacks. 

She said the attacks across 
the country could be evidence 
that the Taliban are trying to get 
further concessions at the nego¬ 
tiation table or that they want to 
capture more territory. The Tal¬ 
iban now control roughly half of 
the country, but not the cities of 
Afghanistan. Rahmani said she 
thinks reaching a cease-fire first 
could have provided a better cli¬ 
mate for negotiations and would 
have instilled the “trust that is 
needed for a successful peace 
process.” 

Khalilzad has said he wants a 
final agreement by Sept. 1 on the 
issues of troop withdrawal and 
assurances that Afghanistan will 
never again be a launching pad 
for terrorist attacks on the United 


States and its allies. Two other 
pillars of the negotiations are a 
cease-fire and an agreement by 
the Taliban to negotiate with the 
Afghan government. 

If an accord can be reached in 
U.S.-Taliban talks, it would set 
the stage for all-Afghan nego¬ 
tiations. However, the Taliban, 
which ruled the country under a 
hardline, repressive regime from 
1996 to 2001, has dismissed the 
current Afghan government as 
an American puppet. 

Rahmani said there’s no way to 
carry out any kind of negotiated 
peace if the Afghan government 
is sidelined. 

“Who is going to implement 
whatever you’re going to agree 
to?” the ambassador asked. “If 
there is no government in place, 
no institutions to implement what 
you’re agreeing to in the peace 


talks, then how is that going to 
hold? 

“I think if they want peace, 
they would have to sit with the 
government.” 

Earlier this week, the Taliban 
issued a statement saying that the 


upcoming Afghan presidential 
election in late September will be 
worthless. 

The insurgent group vowed 
to sabotage the process through 
multiple attacks on election sites 
and campaign rallies. 



Ariz. delegation seeks more 
aerial refueling tankers 


Associated Press 

PHOENIX—Arizona congres¬ 
sional delegation members are 
asking the Pentagon to provide 
more aerial refueling tankers 
to a Phoenix-based Air National 
Guard unit. 

A letter signed by Sens. Kyrsten 
Sinema and Martha McSally and 
eight of Arizona’s nine U.S. House 
members says the 161st Air Refu¬ 
eling Wing should get additional 
KC-135S because there’s an in¬ 
creasing demand for aerial refu¬ 
eling in the region. 


The letter cites refueling needs 
of planes either based at installa¬ 
tions in metro Phoenix, Tucson 
and Yuma or assigned to out-of- 
state units using the Barry M. 
Goldwater Range. 

The letter also says expand¬ 
ing the 161st’s current roster of 
eight KC-135S would help justify 
expanding its home base at Gold- 
water Air National Guard Base at 
Phoenix Sky Harbor Internation¬ 
al Airport. 

Democratic Rep. Raul Grijalva 
did not sign the letter. 
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Cracks in C-130 wing parts 
prompt partial grounding 



Nearly one-fourth of the Air Force’s fleet of C-130s are being 
grounded for inspection after cracks were found on wing joints. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — Nearly a quarter of the 
Air Force’s fleet of the C-130 
Hercules is being grounded after 
“atypical” cracks were found on 
wing joints during maintenance, 
Air Mobility Command said. 

AMC Commander Gen. Mary- 
anne Miller ordered the tempo¬ 
rary removal of 123 of 450 total 
force C-130s, effective immedi¬ 
ately, the command announced 
late Wednesday. 

The cracks on the lower center 
wing joint were discovered on 
an Air National Guard C-130 H- 


model at Robins Air Force Base, 
Ga., during depot maintenance, 
Alexandra Soika, an AMC spokes¬ 
woman, told Stars and Stripes in 
a statement. 

As of Thursday morning, eight 
C-130 aircraft were inspected 
and had returned to service, 
Soika said. 

At Ramstein Air Base, only one 
C-130J assigned to the 86th Air¬ 
lift Wing was identified for closer 
inspection, officials said. 

Maintenance personnel “in¬ 
spected the aircraft today and 
found no defects,” spokesman 
Kilian Bluemlein said Thurs¬ 
day, adding that the aircraft was 
deemed safe for operations. 


The upper and lower rainbow 
fittings on the C-130 connect the 
outer wings with the center wing 
box, which sits over the fuselage. 

In 2006, the Air Force began 
replacing center wing boxes on C- 
130s after the boxes began show¬ 
ing cracks earlier than expected. 
The replacement program was to 
ensure the viability of the C-130 
Hercules fleet through 2030 and 
beyond, the Air Force said. It in¬ 
cluded all C-130 models except 
the J-model, the newest model in 
the fleet. 

Those aircraft being pulled 
for further inspection include C- 
130H and J-model aircraft that 
have not received the extended 


service life center wing box and 
have more than 15,000 equiva¬ 
lent flight hours, AMC said in a 
statement. 

The inspections will be car¬ 
ried out at the aircraft’s current 
location. Each inspection takes 
about eight hours, Soika said. If 
cracking is identified, AMC said 
a depot-level replacement of the 
rainbow fitting will be required. 

Those aircraft found to have no 


cracking are to be immediately 
returned to service, Soika said. 

A small number of overseas 
aircraft will undergo the inspec¬ 
tion before returning to opera¬ 
tions, but the service’s ability to 
support overseas contingency 
operations should not be affected, 
Soika said. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Officials say 
USAF pay 
issue caused 
by upgrade 


Navy: CBD 
products 
remain 
under ban 



Shannon Chambers/U.S. Navy 


Navy Operational Support Center North Island conducts a monthly urinalysis test of assigned reserve 
sailors on Naval Air Station North Island, San Diego, on July 13. The Navy warned that hemp-derived 
products are still prohibited by the military. 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

Sailors and Marines could still 
pop positive on a drug test if they 
use cannabidiol, popularly known 
as CBD, while treating medical 
conditions, the Navy warned this 
week. 

In a new policy, the Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy forbids mem¬ 
bers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps from putting any products 
made of hemp or hemp deriva¬ 
tives into their bodies without 
a valid prescription even if the 
goods are sold legally and despite 
manufacturer claims that they’re 
free of the psychoactive chemical 
found in pot known as tetrahydro¬ 
cannabinol, or THC. 

Low-THC hemp was removed 
from the Controlled Substances 
Act, which bans cannabis with 
higher amounts of the chemical, 
by a 2018 farm bill President 
Donald Trump signed in Decem¬ 
ber allowing the cultivation and 
interstate transfer of the plants 
and permitting hemp-derived 
products to be sold commercially 
in the US. 

But the Food and Drug Admin¬ 
istration doesn’t evaluate or cer¬ 
tify THC concentrations in such 
products, meaning they could 
contain more than the 0.3% by 
dry weight that’s allowed under 
the new legislation, the office of 
the Chief of Naval Personnel said 
Wednesday in a statement an¬ 
nouncing the policy. 

“Sailors and Marines cannot 
rely on the packaging and label¬ 
ing of hemp products in determin¬ 
ing whether the product contains 
THC concentrations that could 
cause a positive urinalysis re¬ 
sult,” the Navy said. 


A policy message signed the 
same day by Navy Secretary 
Richard Spencer states that the 
use of hemp products — either by 
injection, ingestion, inhalation or 
other means, including absorp¬ 
tion through the skin — would 
interfere with Navy and Marine 
Corps drug testing programs and 
“result in the reporting of unlaw¬ 
ful THC levels.” 

The other services already ban 
the use of such substances among 
their members. 

Failure to comply with the Navy 
policy will be considered a viola¬ 
tion of the Uniform Code of Mili¬ 
tary Justice Article 92, failure to 
obey a lawful order or regulation, 
and any other article that applies, 
the service said. 

Sailors who test positive for 
THC or other controlled substanc¬ 
es face mandatory administrative 
or disciplinary action, including a 
possible “other than honorable” 
discharge that can affect their el¬ 
igibility for veterans’ benefits and 
employment opportunities. 

The policy does not ban the use 
of topical products containing 
hemp or its derivatives, including 
shampoos, conditioners, lotions 
or soaps, the message states. 

It’s the latest attempt to clarify 


military rules about cannabis-re¬ 
lated goods and services amid the 
loosening of restrictions on pot- 
derived products and a growing 
number of states legalizing mari¬ 
juana for medical or recreational 
use. 

While federal law and Defense 
Department policy remain op¬ 
posed to possession, use, manu¬ 
facture, sale or distribution of pot, 
rapid changes to the laws have 
caused confusion for the troops. 

Earlier this year, some service- 
members had been warned that 
investing in marijuana business¬ 
es, knowingly or unknowingly, 
could jeopardize their employ¬ 
ment or security clearances. That 
presented complications since 
some mutual funds — including 
the government’s Thrift Savings 
Plan — include stocks in mari¬ 
juana-related industries. 

But, despite the warnings, the 
Defense Department had no of¬ 
ficial guidance “specific to finan¬ 
cial involvement with marijuana,” 
Pentagon spokeswoman Army 
Lt. Col. Audricia Harris said in 
March. 

When the farm bill was signed 
last winter, DOD policy on drug 
abuse testing for military person¬ 
nel did not mention hemp “per 


se,” though it did mention mari¬ 
juana, synthetic cannabinoids 
and controlled substances, which 
includes THC, said the website 
for Operation Supplement Safety, 
a Pentagon resource for informa¬ 
tion about dietary supplements 
and prohibited ingredients. 

But in separate service-spe¬ 
cific rules, the Army, Air Force 
and Coast Guard had policies that 
forbid military members from 
using products made with hemp 
or hemp seed oil. The Navy and 
Marine Corps did not until now. 

In an attempt to cut through 
the haze around the products and 
policies, the Navy has produced 
fact sheets on the use of hemp 
or CBD that emphasize its “zero 
tolerance” on drug abuse, stating 
that even accidental exposure to 
the banned substances is not a 
legitimate excuse for a positive 
urinalysis. 

“Unless you have a valid pre¬ 
scription to justify a positive re¬ 
sult, you are subject to the full 
range of consequences from any 
drug positive urinalysis result,” 
the fact sheets state. 

karsten.j'oshuagistripes.com 

Twitter: @joshua_karsten 


By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 

A software upgrade was re¬ 
sponsible for a pay issue that af¬ 
fected some 6,800 active-duty and 
reserve airmen, the Air Force 
Personnel Center said Thursday. 

“A Defense Information Sys¬ 
tems Agency software issue pre¬ 
vented Military Personnel Data 
Systems (MilPDS) updates for 
some airmen from being prop¬ 
erly transmitted for accompa¬ 
nying pay transactions between 
July 19 and 24,” AFPC spokes¬ 
man Michael Dickerson said in a 
statement. 

The issue started when a soft¬ 
ware upgrade at a DISA data 
center caused a server to stop 
transferring data, a DISA spokes¬ 
person said. 

The types of pay affected in¬ 
cluded updates to special duty 
assignment pay, selective reen¬ 
listment bonuses and foreign lan¬ 
guage pay, Dickerson said. 

Service has been restored and 
any missing payments will be 
corrected in the next pay round. 

“It’s important our airmen have 
confidence in the personnel and 
finance professionals supporting 
them and the systems through 
which those transactions occur,” 
Dickerson said. “We continue 
partnering with DISA and DFAS 
to help ensure our airmen’s re¬ 
cords and pay are accurate.” 

The pay alert was first posted 
Monday on the front page of 
myPers.afmil, a secure person¬ 
nel site. 

The Navy has not experienced 
any pay issues, a spokesman said. 
The Army and Marines also have 
not reported any problems. 

The Air Force asked in its ini¬ 
tial alert for airmen not to submit 
formal queries until after Aug. 
15. 
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Texas governor: No 'red flags' from suspect 



President Donald Trump meets U.S. Customs and Border Protection Officer Donna Sifford, who was 
shopping at Walmart at the time of Saturday’s mass shooting and helped rescue people, Wednesday in 
El r^so, Texas. Texas Gov. Greg Abbott called for unspecified action in the wake of the shooting. 


By Morgan Lee 
AND Paul J. Weber 
Associated Press 

EL PASO, Texas — Gov. Greg 
Abbott said Wednesday he’s not 
aware of any “red flags” in the 
suspected El Paso gunman’s past 
and made no mention of taking 
m^or gun control measures in 
Texas, where three mass shoot¬ 
ings since 2017 have killed more 
than 50 people. 

Abbott, a Republican, said rac¬ 
ism needs to be confronted and a 
crackdown initiated on internet 
sites used by violent extremists 
after the weekend attack that left 
22 people dead in the mostly La¬ 
tino border city. 

“The people of Texas have 
been victimized by several mass 
shootings. It must be stopped,” 
said Abbott, who met with legis¬ 
lators Wednesday in El Paso and 
said the state will act swiftly to 
address his calls for action. 

The lawmakers in the meeting 
with him, all Democrats from El 
Paso, have unsuccessfully pushed 
for tighter firearms restrictions 
in the state Legislature. They 
gathered for a discussion hours 
before Abbott welcomed Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump to El Paso 
amid protests blaming Trump 
for inflaming racial and political 
tensions. 

Last year, 10 people were killed 
in a shooting at Santa Fe High 
School near Houston. In 2017, 
a shooting at a church in rural 
Sutherland Springs left more than 
two dozen worshippers dead. 

In the El Paso shooting Satur¬ 
day, authorities believe the sus¬ 
pected gunman, Patrick Crusius, 
21, posted a racist screed online 
before opening fire at a Walmart. 
Hours later in Dayton, Ohio, an¬ 
other gunman killed nine people 
in an entertainment district. 

An attorney for Crusius’ family 
said Wednesday that the suspect’s 
mother contacted police weeks 
before the rampage out of con¬ 
cern that her son had a rifle. 


Dallas attorney Chris Ayres 
confirmed to The Associated 
Press that the call was made to 
police in Allen, a Dallas suburb. 
He declined to give details, but he 
and fellow attorney R. Jack Ayres 
told CNN that Crusius’ mother 
contacted the Allen Police De¬ 
partment to ask about an “AK” 
type firearm Crusius owned. 

The attorneys said the mother 
was only seeking information 
and wasn’t motivated by a con¬ 
cern that her son was a threat to 
anybody. 

They also said the mother 
didn’t identify herself or her son 
in the call. 

Sgt. Jon Felty, Allen police 
spokesman, said there was no re¬ 
cord of such a call and he wasn’t 
aware of it. 

Crusius has been charged with 


capital murder in state court 
and may face federal hate crime 
charges that could also come with 
a death sentence if he’s convicted. 
Mark Stevens, Crusius’ court-ap¬ 
pointed attorney, said he “will use 
every legal tool available to me to 
prevent” Crusius from being put 
to death. 

Stevens, a veteran criminal de¬ 
fense attorney from San Antonio, 
said he will represent Crusius 
only in state court and declined to 
comment further on the case. A 
judge appointed him Monday. 

Ohio Gov. Mike Dewine, a Re¬ 
publican, bucked his party Tues¬ 
day in response to the Dayton 
attack and called for expanded 
gun laws that include background 
checks for nearly all gun sales 
and allowing courts to restrict 
firearms access for people per¬ 


Mark Lambie, The El Paso (Texas) Times/AP 


ceived as threats. 

Abbott did not give specifics 
about what changes he’ll push 
for following Texas’ latest mass 
shooting. He said firearms must 
be kept away from “deranged 
killers” but added that “constitu¬ 
tional rights are not going to be 
violated.” 

Following the Santa Fe High 
School shooting, Abbott signaled 
support for so-called red flag 
laws, which restrict gun access 
for people deemed dangerous 
to themselves or others. But he 
retreated amid pushback from 
gun rights supporters in Texas, 
which has more than 1.3 million 
handgun license holders and al¬ 
lows handguns and rifles like the 
one used Saturday in the El Paso 
shooting to be openly carried in 
public. 


NRA 
warns 
Trump 
on checks 

The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump has 
repeatedly told lawmakers and 
aides in private conversations that 
he is open to endorsing extensive 
background checks in the wake of 
two mass shootings, prompting a 
warning from the National Rifle 
Association and concerns among 
White House aides, according to 
lawmakers and administration 
officials. 

Trump, speaking to reporters 
Wednesday before visiting Day- 
ton, Ohio, and El Paso, Texas, 
where weekend shootings left 31 
dead, said there “was great appe¬ 
tite for background checks” amid 
an outcry over government inac¬ 
tion in the face of repeated mass 
shootings. 

Trump’s previous declarations 
of support for tougher gun con¬ 
trols, including after the deadly 
Parkland, Fla., shooting in Febru¬ 
ary 2018, have foundered without 
a sustained push from the presi¬ 
dent and support from the NRA 
or Republican lawmakers. Even 
Trump’s advisers question how 
far he will go on any effort. 

NRA chief executive Wayne 
LaPierre spoke with Trump on 
Tuesday after the president ex¬ 
pressed support for a background 
check bill and told him it would not 
be popular among Trump’s sup¬ 
porters, according to officials who 
spoke on the condition of anonym¬ 
ity to freely discuss internal talks. 
LaPierre also argued against the 
bill’s merits, they said. 

The NRA, which opposes the 
legislation sponsored by Sens. 
Patrick Toomey, R-Pa., and Joe 
Manchin III, D-W.Va., declined to 
comment. 

Trump has waffled, current 
and past White House officials 
say, between wanting to do more 
and growing concerned that doing 
so could prompt a revolt from his 
political base. Even some support¬ 
ers of the Manchin-Toomey bill, 
which would expand background 
checks to nearly all firearm sales, 
say it is unlikely to pass. 

“I don’t think the president or 
his Republican allies are going 
to become out of nowhere advo¬ 
cates of aggressive gun control,” 
said Matt Schlapp, who leads the 
American Conservative Union 
and is a close ally to Trump. 

Trump has focused on guns 
extensively since the shootings, 
calling lawmakers and survey¬ 
ing aides about what he should 
do — outreach that began Sunday 
evening. 

Some measures — such as a 
ban on assault weapons — have 
been ruled out. White House of¬ 
ficials and legislative aides say. 


Mayors press Senate for action on gun bills 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — More than 200 mayors, 
including two anguished by mass shootings in 
Texas and Ohio, are urging the Senate to re¬ 
turn to the Capitol to act on gun safety legisla¬ 
tion amid criticism that Congress is failing to 
respond to back-to-back shootings that left 31 
people dead. 

In a letter Thursday to Senate Majority 
Leader Mitch McConnell and the Democratic 
leader. Chuck Schumer, the mayors wrote, 
“Our nation can no longer wait for our federal 
government to take the actions necessary to 
prevent people who should not have access to 
firearms from being able to purchase them.” 

The mayors urged the Senate to vote on two 
House-passed bills expanding background 
checks for gun sales that passed that chamber 
earlier this year. The letter was signed by El 
Paso, Texas, Mayor Dee Margo; Dayton, Ohio, 
Mayor Nan Whaley; and others where mass 
shootings have occurred, including Orlando 
and Parkland, Fla.; Pittsburgh; and Annapo¬ 
lis, Md. 

“Quick passage of these bills is a critical 


step to reducing gun violence in our country,” 
they wrote. 

The push comes as McConnell, the Republi¬ 
can leader, resists pressure to recall senators 
from the congressional recess despite wrench¬ 
ing calls to “do something” in the aftermath of 
the shootings. 

Instead, the Republican leader is taking a 
more measured approach, as GOP senators 
talk frequently among themselves and with 
the White House in the face of mounting criti¬ 
cism that Congress is failing to act. 

President Donald Trump is privately call¬ 
ing up senators while publicly pushing for an 
expansion of background checks for firearms 
purchases, but McConnell knows those ideas 
have little Republican support. 

In fact, the White House threatened to veto 
a House-passed background checks bill ear¬ 
lier this year. Yet, as the nation reels from the 
frequency of shootings and their grave toll, 
McConnell’s unwillingness to confront the 
gun lobby or move more swiftly is coming 
under scrutiny. 

“I can only do what I can do,” the president 


told reporters Wednesday as he departed 
Washington for visits to El Paso and Dayton 
to comfort victims and families and to praise 
first responders. 

Ohio Democratic Sen. Sherrod Brown made 
a personal plea to Trump during his visit to 
“call on Sen. McConnell to bring the Senate 
back in session this week, to tell the Senate he 
wants the background checks bill that has al¬ 
ready passed the House.” 

The politics of gun violence are difficult for 
Republicans, including McConnell, who would 
risk losing support as he seeks reelection in 
Kentucky if he backed restricting access to 
firearms and ammunition. 

Republicans are trying to build support 
for modest measures, including so-called red 
flag bills from Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., 
and Sen. Marco Rubio, R-Fla., that would 
allow friends and family members to petition 
authorities to keep guns away from people 
deemed a threat to themselves or others. But 
those efforts are also running into trouble 
from conservatives who worry about due pro¬ 
cess and infringing on gun owners’ rights. 
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Stabbing rampage by man in Caiif. kiils 4 



Alex Gallardo/AP 


Police work the scene of a stabbing Wednesday in Santa Ana, Calif. 
A man killed multiple people and wounded others in a string of 
robberies and stabbings before he was arrested, police said. 


By Robert Jablon 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A man “full 
of anger” stabbed, slashed and 
robbed his way across two South¬ 
ern California cities in a bloody 
rampage that killed four people 
and wounded two others who 
were apparently targeted at ran¬ 
dom, authorities said. 

The 33-year-old man from Gar¬ 
den Grove, Calif, robbed more 
than half a dozen businesses and 
killed two men at his own apart¬ 
ment complex during the two- 
hour wave of violence Wednesday, 
police alleged. 

He was arrested as he walked 
out of a convenience store in the 
neighboring city of Santa Ana, 
dropping a knife and a gun he 
had taken from a security guard 
he had just allegedly killed, police 
said. Authorities did not immedi¬ 
ately identify the suspect. 

The violence appeared to be 
random, and the only known mo¬ 
tives seem to be “robbery, hate, 
homicide,” Garden Grove police 
Lt. Carl Whitney told reporters. 

“We know this guy was full 


of anger and he harmed a lot of 
people tonight,” Whitney said 
Wednesday. 

The attacker and all the victims 
are Hispanic, police said. 

The two people who were 
wounded were listed in stable 
condition Wednesday night and 
were expected to survive. 

Surveillance cameras caught 
some of the carnage. 

“We have video showing him 
attacking these people and con¬ 
ducting these murders,” he said. 

Whitney said the man lived in 
an apartment building where two 
men were stabbed during some 
kind of confrontation. One man 
died inside an apartment and 
another was found wounded on a 
balcony and died at a hospital. 

Whitney said a bakery also was 
robbed. 

The owner, who asked not to 
be identified, told KCAL-TV that 
she was charging her cellphone 
about 4 p.m. when a man drove up 
and apparently mistook her for a 
customer. 

“He went directly to the regis¬ 
ter and tried to open the register 


... he showed me a gun,” she said. 

He took all the money and fled. 

“I think I was very lucky be¬ 
cause he thought I was a custom¬ 
er, not the owner,” she said. 

The man also robbed an in¬ 
surance business, where a 54- 
year-old employee was stabbed 


several times and was expected 
to survive. 

He was armed with “some 
sort of machete knives” when he 
confronted the woman, Whitney 
said. 

An alarm company saw the 
robbery on a live television feed 


and called police. 

The man fled with cash and also 
robbed a check-cashing business 
next door, the lieutenant said. 

Shortly after 6 p.m., the attack¬ 
er drove up to a Chevron station, 
where he attacked a man pump¬ 
ing gas “for no reason,” Whitney 
said. “There was no robbery.” 

The man was stabbed in the 
back and “his nose was nearly 
severed off his face,” the lieuten¬ 
ant said. Bystanders rushed to 
help the man, he said. 

Undercover detectives tracked 
the suspect’s silver Mercedes to 
the parking lot of the 7-Eleven 
store in Santa Ana, and within a 
minute the man emerged from 
the store, carrying a large knife 
and a gun that he had cut from 
the belt of a security guard after 
stabbing him, Whitney said. 

Police ordered the man to drop 
his weapons and he complied and 
was arrested. 

Police then learned that a male 
employee of a nearby Subway 
restaurant also had been fatally 
stabbed during a robbery, Whit¬ 
ney said. 


Dem voters take lead in Calif. GOP stronghold 



Rep. Dana Rohrabacher, R-Calif., leaves “Rohrabacher Liberty HQ” 
at Skosh Monahan’s Irish Pub in Costa Mesa, Calif., in November. 
The 15-term Republican Rohrabacher was ousted from his seat in a 
county that now has more registered Democrats than Republicans. 


UN report: Change 
land use to avoid 
a future food crisis 


By Amy Taxin 
AND Michael R. Blood 

Associated Press 

SANTA ANA, Calif — A Cali¬ 
fornia county long known as a 
national GOP stronghold now has 
more registered Democrats than 
Republicans. 

Orange County’s Registrar of 
Voters reported Wednesday there 
are 89 more Democrats than Re¬ 
publicans among its 1.6 million 
registered voters. 

It’s the first time Democrats 
have outnumbered Republicans 
in more than four decades, said 
Neal Kelley, the county’s reg¬ 
istrar of voters. The county be¬ 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego 
was home to President Richard 
Nixon and long known as a con¬ 
servative bastion. 

The parties each have about 
547,000 registered voters, while 
441,000 registered voters have no 
party affiliation. 

The ascendancy of the coun¬ 
ty Democrats mirrors a long- 
running trend in California, 
which has grown increasingly 
Democratic. 

Up until several decades ago, 
the state was a reliable win for 
the GOP in presidential elec¬ 
tions. Today, Democrats hold 
every statewide office, dominate 
both chambers of the Legislature 
and command a nearly 4 million 
edge over the GOP in voter reg¬ 
istrations. The last Republican to 
carry the state in a presidential 
election was George H.W. Bush, 
in 1988. 

Republicans, meanwhile, have 
drifted into third-party status in 
the state, outnumbered by Demo¬ 
crats and independents. 

In a sign of what was to come, 
Hillary Clinton carried Orange 
County in the 2016 presidential 


election, the first Democrat to do 
so since the Depression era. 

The county is also part of a na¬ 
tional shift that has seen one-time 
Republican suburban strongholds 
reshaped into political battle¬ 
grounds, said Lawrence Levy, 
executive dean at the National 
Center for Suburban Studies at 
Hofstra University. Levy pointed 
to New York’s Nassau County and 
the suburban counties around 
Philadelphia as other examples 
of former GOP bastions that have 
become welcoming to Democrat¬ 
ic candidates. 

A mgjor factor in the change is 
demographics—new immigrants, 
often people of color, who “bring 
their Democratic voting inclina¬ 
tions with them,” Levy said. 

In Orange County, Republicans 


still hold many county and local 
offices, but Democrats say demo¬ 
graphic change with growing La¬ 
tino and Asian communities and 
opposition to President Donald 
Trump helped them flip a cluster 
of congressional seats last year 
and draw new registered voters. 

Ada Briceno, chairwoman of 
the Democratic Party of Orange 
County, said the shift sends a 
message to other Republican 
states and counties that they too 
can turn their regions blue. 

“It can happen,” she said. 

Orange County Republican 
Party chairman Fred Whitaker 
said the focus is now on winning 
votes from residents who aren’t 
members of any political party — 
a group whose ranks have grown 
in California. 


Associated Press 

Human-caused climate change 
is dramatically degrading the 
Earth’s land and the way people 
use the land is making global 
warming worse, a new United Na¬ 
tions scientific report says. That 
creates a vicious cycle that is al¬ 
ready making food more expen¬ 
sive, scarcer and less nutritious. 

“The cycle is accelerating,” 
said NASA climate scientist Cyn¬ 
thia Rosenzweig, a co-author of 
the report. “The threat of climate 
change affecting people’s food on 
their dinner table is increasing.” 

But if people change the way 
they eat, grow food and manage 
forests, it could help save the 
planet from a far warmer future, 
scientists said. 

Earth’s land masses, which are 
only 30% of the globe, are warm¬ 
ing twice as fast as the planet as a 
whole. While heat-trapping gases 
are causing problems in the at¬ 
mosphere, the land has been less 
talked about as part of climate 
change. 

A special report, written by 
more than 100 scientists and 
unanimously approved by dip¬ 
lomats from nations around the 
world Thursday at a meeting in 
Geneva, proposed possible fixes 
and made more dire warnings. 

“The way we use land is both 
part of the problem and also 
part of the solution,” said Valerie 
Masson-Delmotte, a French cli¬ 
mate scientist who co-chairs one 
of the panel’s working groups. 


“Sustainable land management 
can help secure a future that is 
comfortable.” 

Scientists at Thursday’s news 
conference emphasized both the 
seriousness of the problem and 
the need to make societal chang¬ 
es soon. 

“I’ve lost a lot of sleep about 
what the science is saying. As a 
person, it’s pretty scary,” Koko 
Warner, a manager in the UN. 
Climate Change secretariat who 
helped write a report chapter on 
risk management and decision¬ 
making, told The Associated Press 
after the report was presented at 
the World Meteorological Orga¬ 
nization headquarters in Geneva. 
“We need to act urgently.” 

The report said climate change 
already has worsened land degra¬ 
dation, caused deserts to grow and 
permafrost to thaw and made for¬ 
ests more vulnerable to drought, 
fire, pests and disease. That’s hap¬ 
pened even as much of the globe 
has gotten greener because of 
extra carbon dioxide in the air. 

“Climate change is really 
slamming the land,” said World 
Resources Institute researcher 
Kelly Levin, who wasn’t part of 
the study. 

Scientists had long thought one 
of the few benefits of higher levels 
of carbon dioxide, the mqjor heat¬ 
trapping gas, was that it made 
plants grow more and the world 
greener, Rosenzweig said. But 
studies show that the high levels 
of carbon dioxide reduce protein 
and nutrients in many crops. 
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Biden says Trump 
'fanning flames of 
white supremacy’ 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 


Democratic presidential candidate former Vice President Joe Biden speaks during a community event 
on Wednesday in Burlington, Iowa, where he accused President Donald Trump of inflaming white 
supremacy rather than attempting to unify the nation. 


By Steve Peoples 
AND Bill Barrow 

Associated Press 

BURLINGTON, Iowa — Joe 
Biden on Wednesday accused 
President Donald Trump of “fan¬ 
ning the flames of white suprem¬ 
acy” in his most aggressive attack 
yet on the character of the man he 
would like to defeat in 2020. 

“Trump offers no moral lead¬ 
ership,” Biden declared in Burl¬ 
ington. The president “seems to 
have no interest in unifying the 
nation.” 

Biden’s remarks, which have 
been echoed in some form by 
most of the Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidates, signaled how 
sharp and bitter the nation’s cul¬ 
tural and political divides will be 
on the long road to Election Day. 

They also marked a moment 
of unity for Biden and his presi¬ 
dential rivals, who have turned 
on each other in recent weeks. 
On Wednesday, they were nearly 
unanimous in their support of an 
aggressive plan to confront gun 
violence just days after another 
series of mass shootings elevated 

Candidates 
face pitfalls 
at Iowa 
State Fair 

By Thomas Beaumont 
AND Alexandra Jaffe 
Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa—Howard 
Dean took one bite of a deep-fried 
Oreo and dismissively pitched the 
rest into the garbage. 

Mitt Romney famously flipped 
a pork chop right into the gravel. 
And John Kerry capped his Iowa 
State Fair fare with a strawberry 
smoothie, rather than a cold beer 
that offered a chance for him to 
seem connected with regular 
folks. 

“I wouldn’t order a smoothie,” 
said Jeff Link, a veteran Iowa 
Democratic operative. “That 
kind of summed the whole thing 
up right there.” 

The state fair, a quadrennial 
presidential prerequisite stop, is 
a cultural obstacle course more 
fraught with pitfalls than op¬ 
portunities to sway the narrow 
band of voters who will attend 
the state’s kickoff caucuses in less 
than six months. 

Starting Thursday, more than 
20 Democratic presidential can¬ 
didates will begin weighing nutri- 


the issue to the forefront of the 
party’s presidential primary. 

Virtually all of them vowed to 
ban assault weapons and high- 
capacity magazines, while some, 
like Cory Booker, called for re¬ 
quiring all gun owners to obtain 
licenses. 

Hours before Biden lashed out 
against Trump in Iowa, Booker 
spoke in Charleston, S.C.’s Mother 
Emanuel Church, where a white 
supremacist shot to death nine 
black parishioners four years 
ago. The New Jersey senator de¬ 
manded bold action to stop gun 
violence. 

“We must act to get weapons of 
war off our streets, out of our gro¬ 
cery stores, our bars, our temples 
and our churches by banning as¬ 
sault weapons once and for all,” a 
solemn Booker said. 

While many Democrats have 
yet to take a firm position on li¬ 
censing, their willingness to lean 
in on gun control marks a definite 
shift for the party. 

Democrats with national am¬ 
bitions have traditionally feared 
alienating millions of gun owners 
by embracing plans to enact dra- 


tionally questionable food choices 
and navigating media flocks re¬ 
sembling crows on a French fry 
— all while trying to seem both 
presidential and comfortable with 
the folkways of Middle America. 

This year, selections that in¬ 
clude bacon-wrapped corn dogs 
and a monstrosity called the 
hot beef sundae pose particular 
challenges for Hawaii Rep. Tulsi 
Gabbard, a vegetarian, and New 
Jersey Sen. Cory Booker, who 
keeps vegan. 

Some candidates this year may 
be better prepared than others. 

Former Colorado Gov. John 
Hickenlooper will avoid Kerry’s 
oversight. Hickenlooper, who 
founded a successful brewery, 
will pour beers for fairgoers at 


matic changes to the nation’s gun 
control laws. 

As recently as 2013, President 
Barack Obama’s White House 
released a photo of the Demo¬ 
crat shooting a rifle. Former 
Democratic presidents Bill Clin¬ 
ton and Jimmy Carter were also 
eager to be photographed holding 
firearms. 

But on Wednesday, even red- 
state Democrat Steve Bullock, 
the Montana governor, backed 
gun control measures, insisting 
in a Washington speech that gun 
owners are worried about their 
families’ safety just like every¬ 
one else. He called for universal 
background checks, a ban on as¬ 
sault weapons, and so-called “red 
flag” laws aimed at restricting 
gun ownership from high-risk 
individuals. 


Charlie Neibergall/AP 


the craft beer tent. 

On Wednesday, Sen. Amy 
Klobuchar joked about her love 
of a good state fair, noting she at¬ 
tends the fair in her neighboring 
home state of Minnesota every 
year. 

Despite the minefield the fair 
presents, candidates can gain 
something beyond a strategic ad¬ 
vantage in Iowa if they listen to 
the people they meet, said veteran 
Republican strategist Bob Haus. 

“People are honest. They’ll 
tell you what they think because 
they’re on their turf, and often 
have a few beers in them,” Haus 
said. “So you honestly get feed¬ 
back. A lot you like, and some you 
may not.” 


“I am a hunter and a gun 
owner,” Bullock said. “And let 
me say as a hunter, no real hunter 
needs a 30-round clip. No real 
hunter needs a weapon of war.” 

Such positions may not be so 
politically risky. 

“The 2020 aspirants on the 
Democratic side are all outmus- 
cling each other to see who can 
have the most aggressive program 
on the issue of gun safety. That’s 
a seismic shift from past presi¬ 
dential cycles,” said John Feinb- 
latt, president of Mayor’s Against 
Illegal Guns, which is hosting a 
presidential forum on gun control 
in Iowa this weekend. 

Despite the shifting politi¬ 
cal dynamics and surge in mass 
shootings. Republican leaders in 
Congress have blocked efforts 
to enact significant gun control 


By Verena Dobnik 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — New York 
Mayor Bill de Blasio sparred, 
clashed and laughed with Fox 
News host Sean Hannity on 
Wednesday when the Democratic 
presidential hopeful faced the 
conservative TV titan who has 
disparaged him for years. 

For one hour on cable news’ 
top-rated show, their raised voic¬ 
es overlapped as they disagreed 
on taxation of the wealthy, gun 
control, abortion laws, policing, 
the environment — and just about 
everything else. 

Hannity summed up the en¬ 
counter by telling the mayor: 
“I’m never going to agree with 
you. You drive me crazy!” 

De Blasio is among a wide 
field of Democrats seeking the 
nomination to take on Republican 
President Donald Trump in next 
year’s election. 

The host took aim at de Bla- 
sio’s vow to “tax the hell out of 
the wealthy” to address income 
inequality 

“Do you think that my money 
that I’ve earned and saved is 
in the wrong hands?” Hannity 
asked. 

The mayor countered: “Do you 
think right now your viewers feel 
that it’s OK that the wealthy have 


legislation, including a relatively 
modest plan to require universal 
background checks. 

Trump has periodically ex¬ 
pressed support for gun control 
measures, but his administration 
has not followed through and his 
political party in Congress has 
shown no appetite to address the 
issue. 

There were early signs this 
week, however, that a biparti¬ 
san proposal by Sens. Lindsey 
Graham, R-S.C., and Richard 
Blumenthal, D-Conn., to adopt 
“red flag” laws is gaining some 
traction. The still-emerging plan 
would create a federal grant pro¬ 
gram to encourage states to adopt 
laws to take guns away from 
people believed to be a danger to 
themselves or others. 


as much as they have and pay as 
little in taxes as they do? Do you 
think it’s OK that big corpora¬ 
tions pay nothing in taxes? Ama¬ 
zon is one.” 

De Blasio wants wealthy Amer¬ 
icans to pay 70% of income in 
taxes. 

Hannity challenged de Blasio 
to explain why the mayor favors 
offering tax-funded health care to 
immigrants in New York City who 
are in the United States illegally. 

“I want everybody who’s here 
(in New York) to get health care 
because what’s happening right 
now? Folks go to the emergency 
room because they don’t have a 
doctor, and who’s paying for it? 
The same taxpayers,” he said. 

Hannity has often taken shots 
at the liberal mayor of the na¬ 
tion’s largest city, dubbing him 
“comrade de Blasio” and blasting 
his approach to matters ranging 
from the economy to Trump. 

De Blasio, meanwhile, has crit¬ 
icized Fox News, which he sees as 
divisive. 

But the mayor said earlier this 
week that he would appear on 
“Hannity” in hopes of reaching 
Americans of all political persua¬ 
sions. The channel’s viewers tend 
to be conservative. 



Former Republican presidential candidate Mitt Romney cooks 
in 2017 at the Iowa State Fair, where presidential hopefuls face 
possible pitfalls as well as opportunities to connect with voters. 
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Latest governor 
of Puerto Rico 
facing protests 



Dennis M. Rivera Pichardo/AP 


A protester outside the government mansion La Fortaleza in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on Wednesday calls 
for the removal of the island’s newly sworn-in governor. Justice Secretary Wanda Vazquez. 


By Danica Goto 

Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — 
Puerto Ricans braced for more 
political turmoil Thursday as 
the third governor in a week took 
charge of this US. territory still 
divided over who should lead the 
economically struggling island of 
3.2 million people. 

The swearing-in of Justice Sec¬ 
retary Wanda Vazquez as gover¬ 
nor was expected to spur renewed 
protests 
since many 
Puerto Ri¬ 
cans see 
her as an 
extension of 
Ricardo Ros- 
sello, who 
resigned the 
governor¬ 
ship after 
weeks of 
street dem¬ 
onstrations 
demanding his removal. 

Vazquez sought to calm the 
anger in a televised statement 
late Wednesday, saying she feels 
the pain Puerto Ricans have ex¬ 
perienced in recent weeks and 
vowing to unify the island and 
bring much-needed stability. 

“We have all felt the anxiety 
provoked by the instability and 
uncertainty,” she said. “Faced 
with this enormous challenge and 
with God ahead, I take a step for¬ 
ward with no interest other than 


serving the people as I have done 
my whole life.” 

Vazquez, who has worked in 
the government for more than 30 
years, stepped into the position 
Wednesday when Puerto Rico’s 
Supreme Court declared that 
the assumption of the office on 
Friday by Rossello’s pick, Pedro 
Pierluisi, was unconstitutional. 

“Puerto Rico is living its most 
important juncture of its demo¬ 
cratic history,” Supreme Court 
President Maite Oronoz wrote 
in her opinion. “The summer 
of 2019 will be remembered as 
the moment without precedent 
in which Puerto Ricans — of all 
ages, ideologies, backgrounds 
and creeds — threw themselves 
into the streets to demand more 
from their government.” 

The court settled the political 
dispute over who will lead Puerto 
Rico after its establishment was 
knocked off balance by the huge 
street protests spawned by anger 
over corruption, mismanagement 
of funds and a leaked obscen¬ 
ity-laced chat in which Rossello 
and several top aides disparaged 
islanders. 

Vazquez, 59, A former pros¬ 
ecutor, is the second woman to 
be governor and is to serve out 
the remainder of Rossello’s term 
until elections in November 2020, 
but at least some of those involved 
in the anti-Rossello protests are 
calling for her ouster too. 

Critics of Vazquez say that she 
was not aggressive enough as jus¬ 


tice secretary in pursuing cor¬ 
ruption investigations involving 
members of her New Progressive 
Party and that she did not priori¬ 
tize gender violence cases. 

Appointed justice secretary in 
January 2017, Vazquez previous¬ 
ly worked as a district attorney 
for two decades at Puerto Rico’s 
justice department, handling do¬ 
mestic and sexual abuse cases. In 
2010, she was appointed director 
of the Office for Women’s Rights. 

The new governor did not speak 
to reporters after she was sworn 
in at a ceremony accompanied by 
her daughter and her husband. 
Judge Jorge Diaz. But in her tele¬ 
vised statement, Vazquez said she 
would be working for all Puerto 
Ricans. 

“History has brought me here 
without any political aspirations,” 
she said. “I recognize that I was 
not chosen by the people for this 
position ... But I came from those 
same people. 


“I am a product of public 
schools ... I know what it is to 
come from nothing. I know what 
hard work is.” 

A small group of protesters 
gathered earlier outside the gov¬ 
ernor’s mansion in San Juan’s co¬ 
lonial district calling for Vazquez 
to resign and yelling, “There’ll be 
no peace as long as there’s impu¬ 
nity!” The crowd remained calm 
as onlookers including tourists 
took pictures and video of them. 

Carmen Santiago, a homemak¬ 
er from San Juan participating in 
the protest, said Puerto Ricans 
have enough energy left to orga¬ 
nize more protests. 

“Especially the young people,” 
she said. “It should be the people 
who choose the governor, not the 
party.” 

Those who oppose the new 
governor also mention how the 
Office of Government Ethics re¬ 
ceived a complaint in November 
about possible ethical violations 


by Vazquez, who was accused of 
intervening in a case involving 
a suspect charged with stealing 
government property at a home 
where her daughter lived. She ap¬ 
peared in court to face charges 
including two violations of a gov¬ 
ernment ethics law, but a judge 
ruled in December there was no 
evidence for her arrest. 

Pierluisi was briefly governor 
after he was appointed by Ros¬ 
sello to fill the vacant secretary 
of state position while legislators 
were in recess. 

On Aug. 2, the House approved 
his nomination to the job, which 
is first in line to replace a gover¬ 
nor who leaves office, and he was 
sworn in as governor after Ros¬ 
sello formally resigned. 

Puerto Rico’s Senate then sued 
to challenge Pierluisi’s legitimacy 
as governor, arguing that its ap¬ 
proval was also necessary. The 
Supreme Court decided in favor 
of the Senate. 



Vazquez 


Largest US immigration raids in a decade net 680 arrests 



Rogelio V. Solis/AP 


A man is taken into custody by U.S. immigration personnel at a Koch 
Foods chicken processing plant in Morton, Miss., part of an operation 
targeting seven plants in the state and netting 680 arrests. 


By Rogelio V. Solis 
AND Jeff Amy 
Associated Press 

MORTON, Miss. — US. im¬ 
migration officials raided seven 
Mississippi chicken processing 
plants Wednesday, arresting 680 
mostly Latino workers in the 
largest workplace sting in at least 
a decade. 

The raids, planned months ago, 
happened just hours before Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump visited El 
Paso, Texas, the mqjority-Latino 
border city where a man linked 
to an online screed about a “His¬ 
panic invasion” was charged in a 
shooting that left 22 people dead. 

“On a day when we seek uni¬ 
fying words and acts to heal the 
nation’s broken heart. President 
Trump allows so many fami¬ 
lies and communities to be torn 
apart,” said Angelica Salas, exec¬ 
utive director of the Coalition for 
Humane Immigrant Rights. 


About 600 U.S. Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement agents 
fanned out across the plants oper¬ 
ated by five companies, surround¬ 
ing the perimeters to prevent 


workers from fleeing. 

In Morton, about 40 miles east 
of the capital, Jackson, workers 
filled three buses — two for men 
and one for women — at a Koch 


Foods Inc. plant. 

Those arrested were taken to a 
military hangar to be processed 
for immigration violations. About 
70 families, friends and residents 
waved goodbye and shouted, “Let 
them go! Let them go!” Later, two 
more buses arrived. 

A tearful 13-year-old boy whose 
parents are from Guatemala 
waved goodbye to his mother, a 
Koch worker, as he stood beside 
his father. Some employees tried 
to flee on foot but were captured 
in the parking lot. 

Workers, including Domingo 
Candelaria, who could show they 
were in the country legally were 
allowed to leave the plant after 
agents searched the trunks of 
their vehicles. 

“It was a sad situation inside,” 
Candelaria said. 

Mississippi is the nation’s fifth- 
largest chicken producing state, 
and the plants’ tough processing 
jobs have mainly been filled by 


Latino immigrants eager to take 
whatever work they can get. 

Chicken plants dominate the 
economies of Morton and other 
small towns east of Jackson. 

Matthew Albence, ICE’s act¬ 
ing director, told The Associated 
Press in an interview Wednes¬ 
day in Pearl, just down the road 
from the Koch plant, that the 
raids could be the largest-ever 
workplace operation in any single 
state. 

Asked about their coinciding 
with Trump’s visit to El Paso, Al¬ 
bence responded, “This is a long¬ 
term operation that’s been going 
on.” 

He said raids are “racially neu¬ 
tral” and based on evidence of il¬ 
legal residency. 

The companies involved could 
be charged with knowingly hiring 
workers who are in the county il¬ 
legally and will be scrutinized for 
tax, document and wage fraud, 
Albence said. 
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Hundreds arrested 
since change in 
Kashmir's status 



Altaf Qadri/AP 


Hindu activists scuffie with policemen Wednesday after they tried to disrupt a protest demonstration 
against the Indian government for revoking Kashmir’s special constitutional status in New Delhi, India. 


Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Indian secu¬ 
rity forces have arrested more 
than 500 people since New Delhi 
imposed a communications 
blackout and security clampdown 
in divided Kashmir, where people 
remained holed up in their homes 
for a fourth day. 

Pakistan, which claims the di¬ 
vided Himalayan region together 
with India, on Thursday suspend¬ 
ed a key train service with India 
over change in Kashmir’s special 
status by New Delhi as tensions 
between the rivals soared. 

India’s government this week 
revoked the special status of 
Jammu and Kashmir and down¬ 
graded the region from statehood 
to a territory. Rebels in Muslim- 
m^ority Kashmir have been 
fighting Indian rule in the portion 
it administers for decades. 

State-run All India Radio, 
which reported on the arrests 
without details, also said that 
cross-border firing by Indian and 
Pakistani troops hit the Rgjouri 


sector of India-controlled Kash¬ 
mir late Wednesday. 

Prime Minister Narendra 
Modi was expected to address 
the nation on Thursday to discuss 
Kashmir. His national security 
adviser, Ajit Doval, visited the re¬ 
gion Wednesday to assess the law 
and order situation. 

Activist Ali Mohammed told 
the New Delhi Television news 
channel that he has been organiz¬ 
ing ambulances to carry sick poor 
people to hospitals in Srinagar, 
the main city in India’s portion of 
Kashmir, as local residents can’t 
even use phones to ask for medi¬ 
cal help. 

“It’s hell,” a patient told the 
television channel. 

In New Delhi, opposition Con¬ 
gress party activist Tehseen 
Poonawalla said he expected the 
Supreme Court to hear his peti¬ 
tion on Thursday seeking imme¬ 
diate lifting of curfew and other 
restrictions, including blocking 
of phone lines, internet and news 
channels in Kashmir. He also 


sought the immediate release of 
Kashmiri leaders who have been 
detained, including Omar Abdul¬ 
lah and Mehbooba Mufti. 

In response to India’s action, 
Pakistani Federal Minister for 
Railways Sheikh Rashid Ahmad 
suspended the Express, or 
Friendship Express, train service 
to India starting Thursday. The 
suspension announcement was 
made as passengers were wait¬ 
ing to board a train in the eastern 
city of Lahore to travel across the 
border. 

Islamabad on Wednesday said 


it would downgrade its diplomat¬ 
ic ties with New Delhi, expel the 
Indian ambassador and suspend 
trade. Prime Minister Imran 
Khan told Pakistan’s National 
Security Committee that his gov¬ 
ernment will use all diplomatic 
channels “to expose the brutal 
Indian racist regime” and human 
rights violations in Kashmir, the 
government’s statement said. 

India regretted Pakistan’s steps 
and said in a statement that “the 
intention behind these measures 
is obviously to present an alarm¬ 
ing picture to the world of our bi¬ 


lateral ties.” 

The External Affairs Ministry 
said it was not surprising that 
Pakistan has negatively perceived 
India’s decision to end Kashmir’s 
special status as Islamabad “has 
used such sentiments to justify its 
cross-border terrorism.’” 

India and Pakistan have fought 
two of their three wars over con¬ 
trol of Kashmir. The first war 
ended in 1948 with a U.N.-bro- 
kered cease-fire that left Kashmir 
divided and promised its people a 
U.N.-sponsored referendum on 
the region’s future. 


Tensions high in Yemen after separatist attack 


Associated Press 

CAIRO — A senior official in Yemen’s 
embattled government on Thursday ac¬ 
cused a southern separatist leader of “fo¬ 
menting sedition” after his forces clashed 
with Yemeni troops near the presidential 
palace in Aden as concerns rose about 
a new front in the country’s devastating 
civil war. 

In a statement carried by the official 
news agency. Interior Minister Ahmed el- 
Meseery called on the followers of sepa¬ 
ratist leader Hani Ben Braik to ignore his 
calls to overthrow the government, say¬ 
ing “they only aim at engendering war” 


and undermine the fight against Houthi 
rebels. 

A Saudi-led coalition has been battling 
the Iran-aligned rebels since 2015 on be¬ 
half of the internationally recognized gov¬ 
ernment, which is largely confined to the 
southern city of Aden. The stalemated war 
has killed tens of thousands of people and 
driven the country to the brink of famine. 

There have long been tensions within 
the coalition between northerners who 
fled to the south during the Houthis’ ad¬ 
vance and southerners who once had their 
own state and want greater autonomy or 
outright independence. 


WHO: Yemen probe ongoing 

CAIRO — The World Health Organi¬ 
zation says it follows “a zero-tolerance 
policy against all forms of corruption” 
amid calls for greater transparency fol¬ 
lowing an Associated Press report on 
fraud and mismanagement marring 
some U.N. operations in Yemen. 

The WHO issued a statement Wednes¬ 
day saying it has an ongoing investigation 
into its Yemen office after an internal 
audit last year found controls over ad¬ 


ministration and finances there “unsat¬ 
isfactory.” The audit, it said, identified 
“conflicts of interest” and “suspected 
wrongdoing” among staffers in Yemen. 

The WHO said it “moved quickly to 
address audit recommendations.” 

On Monday, the AP revealed investiga¬ 
tions by the WHO and UNICEF into op¬ 
erations in Yemen that found some U.N. 
staffers had been profiting off the mas¬ 
sive humanitarian aid program aimed at 
keeping Yemenis alive. 

From The Associated Press 



Vladimir Voronin/AP 


Supporters of Kyrgyzstan’s ex-president, Almazbek Atambayev, 
capture a special forces member at Atambayev’s residence 
W^nesday in the village of Koi-Tash, about 12 miles south of the 
capital, Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan. 


Backers help ex-Kyrgyz president elude arrest 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Kyrgyzstan’s ex-president urged 
his supporters Thursday to push for the ouster of 
the Central Asian nation’s government following a 
failed police attempt to arrest him that left one po¬ 
liceman dead and nearly 80 people injured. 

Almazbek Atambayev, who was in office from 
2011 to 2017, accused his successor and one-time 
protege, Sooronbai Jeenbekov, of fabricating false 
criminal charges against him to stifle criticism. He 
urged his supporters to rally Thursday in the capi¬ 
tal, Bishkek, to demand Jeenbekov’s resignation. 

Police attempts to arrest Atambayev at his resi¬ 
dence outside the capital failed Wednesday after his 
supporters rushed to his defense and clashed with 
police. A police officer later died of injuries at a hos¬ 
pital and 79 people were injured, according to offi¬ 
cial statements. 

Atambayev’s supporters took six policemen as 
hostages but released them Thursday. 


The violence has raised the threat of a new round 
of turmoil in the former Soviet nation, which bor¬ 
ders China and hosts a Russian military air base. 
Kyrgyzstan’s first two presidents after indepen¬ 
dence were both driven from office by riots. 

Shopping malls and other businesses began shut¬ 
ting down Thursday ahead of the planned rallies, 
reflecting fears of widespread looting that accom¬ 
panied earlier violence. 

Atambayev’s supporters, however, changed 
course and headed back to his countryside residence 
instead of rallying in the capital, apparently fearing 
another attempt by the authorities to arrest him. 

Atambayev dismissed a slew of charges, includ¬ 
ing corruption and the expropriation of property, as 
“absurd.” He said he fired several shots when po¬ 
lice came to arrest him Wednesday, adding that he 
“tried not to hit people.” 

Addressing an emergency parliament session 
called to discuss the crisis, Jeenbekov said Atam¬ 
bayev should face charges for firing at police. 
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Japan OKs first 
S. Korea export 
under new law 



Gregorio Borgia/AP 


A police officer asks a woman not to sit on the Spanish Steps in Rome on Wednesday. Police have 
started the enforcement of a law designed to protect monuments and landmarks and are forbidding 
people from sitting on the Spanish Steps since they are considered a monument. 

Rome bans sitting on famous steps 


By Mari Yamaguchi 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japan said Thurs¬ 
day it has granted the first permit 
for South Korea-bound shipment 
of chemicals for use in high-tech 
materials under Tokyo’s new 
export requirement that has in¬ 
creased tensions with Seoul. 

Trade Minister Hiroshige Seko 
made a rare announcement of 
such approval, saying that offi¬ 
cials determined the transaction 
raised no security concerns. The 
move is apparently meant to calm 
South Korean anger over Tokyo’s 
export curbs and show there is no 
trade ban in place. 

Japan imposed stricter controls 
on three key materials — fluori- 
nated polyimides, photo resists 
and hydrogen fluoride — that are 
used mainly for South Korea’s 
semiconductor industry as of 
July 4. The rules also downgrade 
South Korea’s trade status begin¬ 
ning later this month. 

Japanese chemical manufac¬ 
turers have expressed concerns 
that case-by-case inspections 
may prolong the approval process 
and may hold up production lines 
for their customers. 

The first approval came after 
about a month, much faster than 
the standard 90 days. 

“The permit merely demon¬ 
strates that export licensing by 
the Japanese government is not 
arbitrary and is granted to any 
legitimate transactions that pass 
strict inspections,” Seko told re¬ 


porters. “The step we took re¬ 
cently is not an export ban.” 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in remained cautions while 
expressing hope that the impact 
of Japan’s measures won’t be as 
severe as Seoul had feared. 

“Our government has planned 
for a worst-case situation since 
Japan converted export approv¬ 
als of the three materials to a 
case-by-case basis and has been 
preparing and announcing both 
short-term and long-term mea¬ 
sures,” he said. “Of course, Japan 
may not proceed with export re¬ 
strictions and there might not 
be any actual damage caused (to 
South Korean companies). But 
what hasn’t changed is that un¬ 
certainty is still alive.” 

South Korea says Japan is 
using trade to retaliate against 
its court decisions ordering Japa¬ 
nese companies to compensate 
Korean forced laborers before 
and during World War II when 
the Korean Peninsula was under 
Tokyo rule. 

Japanese officials have denied 
the export controls were retalia¬ 
tion for the court rulings, insist¬ 
ing that South Korean export 
controls were insufficient and 
may not be able to include ship¬ 
ments of sensitive materials to 
third countries. 

Seko stood by Tokyo’s posi¬ 
tion and warned of a possibility 
of adding more items in addition 
to the three chemicals if export 
control officials suspect Seoul of 
inappropriate shipments. 


By Natalie B. Compton 

The Washington Post 

In July, Roman officials an¬ 
nounced a new sanction to ad¬ 
minister fines to those who soil, 
deface or damage the city’s his¬ 
toric, artistic and monumental 
sites. 

The rule serves as an attempt 
to curb unwanted tourist behav¬ 
ior, from jumping into fountains 
to walking around Rome shirt¬ 
less. It also extends to sitting 
or lying on the Spanish Steps, 
a historic monument and 18th- 
century UNESCO-protected at¬ 
traction. Those in violation of the 
ordinance will be subject to fines 
from 250 to 400 euros. 

According to a news release 
from the Italian news wire service 


The Agenzia Nazionale Stampa 
Associata, police have begun to 
enforce the ban this week. People 
who attempt to take a seat are sig¬ 
naled with whistles and asked to 
move from the site. 

The regulation has been in the 
works long before this recent 
implementation. 

“It took years for the law to be 
effective,” said Simone Amorico, 
CEO of Access Italy, a private tour 
operator. “The mayor (Gianni) 
Alemanno was the first one who 
had the idea. Then other mayors 
agreed with it. But it only came 
into law a month or two ago.” 

It’s not the first time Roman 
authorities have tried taking legal 
action against tourists. In 2012, 
the city issued a municipal ordi¬ 
nance to ban eating and drinking 


in historic or culturally signifi¬ 
cant areas of Rome, with fines up 
to $650. In 2017, Rome put a tem¬ 
porary ban on eating and drink¬ 
ing near approximately 40 of the 
city’s fountains. 

Some tourists may not real¬ 
ize that the public structures are 
considered priceless works of art 
rather than a spot to eat gelato. 

“You need to set rules to re¬ 
duce the risk of people being dis¬ 
respectful to the city of Rome. 
So many things are so old and so 
ancient,” said Amorico. “Walking 
in Rome is like walking in a mu¬ 
seum. Things go back 2,000 years 
old. You can walk from one part 
of the city to the other and pass 
the most important monuments 
and venues there are in history.” 


Israeli troops search West Bank after soldier stabbed to death 


By Ilan Ben Zion 
Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — Israeli troops 
raided a Palestinian village on 
Thursday and the military said 
it was sending reinforcements to 
the West Bank, hours after the 
body of a 19-year-old soldier with 
stab wounds was found near a 
Jewish settlement. 

Prime Minister Benjamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu denounced the killing 
as a terrorist attack and vowed 
the killers would be brought to 
justice. 

The killing threatened to in¬ 
flame tensions between Israe¬ 
lis and Palestinians just over a 
month before Israel’s parliament 
elections. In response to the inci¬ 
dent, Netanyahu’s nationalist al¬ 
lies called for further West Bank 
settlement construction and a 
heavy-handed response. 

The soldier was identified as 


Dvir Sorek, 19, from the West 
Bank settlement of Ofra, north of 
Jerusalem. He was a student at a 
pre-military Jewish seminary in 
the Gush Etzion settlement bloc, 
south of Jerusalem. His body was 
found on the side of a road near 
the seminary. 

Army spokesman Lt. Col. Jona¬ 
than Conricus said the soldier 
was neither armed nor in uniform 
when his body was found. He said 
the military was investigating the 
circumstances of his death and 
searching for suspects. 

As part of the searches, a col¬ 
umn of Israeli jeeps entered the 
nearby Palestinian village of Beit 
F^ar, a mile south of where the 
body was found. Soldiers blocked 
the road and searched homes. 

The military said it was calling 
up more troops to the West Bank 
in response to the incident. 

There was no immediate claim 
of responsibility, but the Islamic 


militant group Hamas issued a 
statement praising the killing of 
the soldier. 

“We salute the hero fighters, 
sons of our people, who carried 
out the heroic operation which 
killed a soldier of the occupation 
army,” Hamas said in a state¬ 
ment. The Palestinian militant 
group Islamic Jihad also hailed 
the killing as “heroic and bold.” 

Rabbi Shlomo Wilk, head of 
Sorek’s yeshiva, told Israel Radio 
that the student had gone to Je¬ 
rusalem to buy presents for the 
school’s faculty. Wilk said Sorek 
had called a friend and said he 
would return on time. 

“When he was late, we started 
to worry,” Wilk said. “Fairly 
quickly we understood that some¬ 
thing wasn’t right and we got the 
police involved.” 

Sorek’s father, Yoav, is the edi¬ 
tor of a Hebrew language Jew¬ 
ish history magazine and the 


Shiloach Journal of Policy and 
Thought. 

Dvir Sorek was the grandson 
of a prominent religious-national¬ 
ist rabbi, Benjamin Herling, one 
of the forerunners of the settle¬ 
ment movement, who was killed 
by a Palestinian gunman near 
the West Bank city of Nablus in 
2000 . 

Netanyahu said in a statement 
that security forces were “in pur¬ 
suit now in order to capture the 
despicable terrorist and bring 
him to account.” 

Speaking at the inauguration of 
new settlement homes in Beit El, 
north of Jerusalem, Netanyahu 
said Israel “will reach those who 
seek to harm us; we will strength¬ 
en our roots in our homeland.” 

President Reuven Rivlin of¬ 
fered his condolences and said 
the security forces were “pursu¬ 
ing the murderers and will not 
rest until we find them.” 


“Our prayers this morning are 
with the family of the murdered 
soldier and our hearts grieve for 
the life cut short,” Rivlin said. 
“We fight terrorism without com¬ 
promise to ensure the security of 
our people.” 

Israel captured the West Bank, 
along with east Jerusalem and 
the Gaza Strip, in the 1967 Mid¬ 
east war. The Palestinians seek 
the territories as part of a future 
state, with the occupied West 
Bank as the centerpiece and east 
Jerusalem as a capital. 

Most of the international com¬ 
munity considers Israel’s West 
Bank settlements illegal and an 
obstacle to creating a two-state 
solution for the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict. Israel considers the 
territories “disputed,” and says 
the fate of the settlements should 
be determined through negotia¬ 
tions, which have been moribund 
for years. 
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Thom Bridge, (Helena, Mon.) Independent Record/AP 


Look, up in the sky 


Spectators use cellphones to capture Miss Montana flying over and dropping wreaths in the Gates of the Mountains in Montana. The plane 
dropped 12 wreaths commemorating the 12 smokejumpers who died fighting the Mann Gulch Fire 70 years ago. 

THE CENSUS 


50 


The approximate number of wild animals North Carolina officials 
euthanized that a woman was keeping at her home. The News 

__ & Observer reported officials went to Kimberly Childress’ home, 

suspecting she was violating permits for holding and rehabilitating 
wild animals. Sgt. Forrest Orr said rabies concerns forced them to 
euthanize 39 opossums, seven raccoons and five squirrels. He said dogs, a cat, 
sugar gliders and a pigeon were temporarily taken from Childress. 


Crash scatters wine 
bottles on freeway 

11 CHICAGO — A crash in- 
I L volving two semi-trucks 
scattered hundreds of bottles of 
wine on a freeway in Chicago. 

The crash happened along a 
stretch of Interstate 94 named 
the Bishop Ford Freeway on the 
city’s South Side. One of the trail¬ 
ers carrying cases of wine was 
ripped open. 

The Chicago Sun-Times report¬ 
ed one person had minor injuries 
from the crash. 

Attorney wants jurors 
who won’t Judge tattoos 

I ^ BATON ROUGE — A 
defense attorney for a 
man charged with murder wants 
jurors who won’t judge his client 
because of his face and neck tat¬ 
toos, which 
include devil 
horns and 
skull teeth. 

The Ad¬ 
vocate re¬ 
ported that 
most of the 
potential ju¬ 
rors attorney 
Jarvis An- 
twine spoke 
with said 
they don’t have a problem with 
William Bottoms Jr.’s tattoos. 

Bottoms is charged with sec¬ 
ond-degree murder in the 2017 
deaths of two men. 

Town’s wood chipper 
stolen, old one left 

DA WEST PITTSTON — 
Police in Pennsylvania 
said someone swapped their old 
wood chipper for the town’s wood 
chipper. 

West Pittston police posted 
photos of the chipper that was 
left behind at the public works 
department. Police said someone 
dropped it off and stole the town’s 
wood chipper. 

Liquor group celebrates 
tax-free status with sale 

ly |J CONCORD — To high¬ 
ly ri light New Hampshire’s 
tax-free status and to thank out- 
of-state customers, the state li¬ 
quor commission is offering them 
discounts at its liquor and wine 
outlet stores. 

The “No Taxation on Our Liba¬ 
tions” sale is providing customers 
from Massachusetts a 13 percent 
discount, Vermont a 12 percent 
discount and Maine an 11 percent 
discount, double each state’s sales 
tax rate. 

Customers from New Hamp¬ 
shire and all other states will be 
eligible for a 13 percent discount. 

Worker charged after 
toddlers’ legs broken 

PI PANAMA CITY — A 
r L worker at a Florida day 
care center faces child neglect 
charges after four toddlers suf¬ 
fered broken legs on the same 
day. 

The Panama City News Herald 
reported that Christina Marie 
Curtis, 25, was arrested recently 


after the May 21 incident at Kids 
Discovery Learning Center in 
Valparaiso. 

An arrest report said all four 
young boys were fine the morn¬ 
ing of the incident. Later that 
day, they were having difficulty 
standing or walking and medical 
personnel determined they had 
all suffered leg fractures. 

Visitors stranded by 
strike paint fence 

AiC KODIAK — Visitors 
stranded by an Alaska 
ferry strike kept busy by painting 
a church fence. 

The Kodiak Daily Mirror re¬ 
ported that David and Joanne Wi- 
tiak, of Anacortes, Wash., helped 
repaint the fence at the Holy Res¬ 
urrection Cathedral. 

The couple had to extend their 
RV camping trip to Kodiak due 
to the Alaska Marine Highway 
strike by the Inland Boatmen’s 
Union of the Pacific, which ended 
Aug. 2. 

They offered their services to 
the cathedral and took up an invi¬ 
tation to paint. 

Chief apologizes after 
cops lead man by rope 

T’y GALVESTON — 
I Galveston’s police chief 

apologized after two white offi¬ 
cers mounted on horseback led a 


handcuffed black trespassing sus¬ 
pect by a rope through downtown 
streets. 

Photos of the incident went viral 
on social media. The two officers 
linked the rope to handcuffs worn 
by criminal trespass suspect Don¬ 
ald Neely, 43, and led him around 
the block to a mounted patrol 
staging area. 

In a statement. Police Chief 
Vernon Hale said “this is a trained 
technique and best practice in 
some scenarios,” such as with 
crowd control. However, he said 
he believes his officers “showed 
poor judgment in this instance and 
could have waited for a transport 
unit at the location of arrest.” 

2 arrested In burning 
of dog at beach 

WEST HAVEN — Po- 
I lice in Connecticut ar¬ 
rested the owner of a dog whose 
remains were found after a fire in 
the parking lot of a West Haven 
beach on Independence Day. 


Authorities found the dog’s 
charred carcass after they were 
called to Sandy Point Beach on 
July 4 and put out a small fire. 

Police on Monday arrested the 
dog’s owner, Latrice Moody, 35, 
of West Haven and issued a war¬ 
rant for another town resident, 
Maurice Jackson, 41. 

They face charges of breach of 
peace, illegal dumping and open 
burning. Moody also is charged 
with animal cruelty. 

Police say they believe her dog, 
an older terrier, was dead before 
it was set on fire. 

Van mysteriously 
returned to book center 

H/IO BALTIMORE — A 
I w I van that was stolen 
from a Baltimore center that do¬ 
nates free books to children was 
returned nearly two weeks after 
it went missing, covered in spray 
paint, adorned with reproduc¬ 
tions of Vincent Van Gogh’s art¬ 
work and needing thousands of 


dollars in repairs. 

Last month, Kimberly Crout, 
of the Maryland Book Bank, said 
the van disappeared from outside 
its warehouse and workers sus¬ 
pected a thief was to blame. 

The van reappeared at the 
center almost unrecognizable. 
Photos taken by WJZ show it was 
covered in gold spray paint, with 
copies of Van Gogh’s art pasted to 
its sides and the phrase “van go” 
written on the hood. It also had a 
shattered window and no keys. 

Tbief crashes Into store, 
steals lottery tickets 

^ A MISSION VIEJO — 
Southern California au¬ 
thorities were looking for a thief 
who used a stolen car to smash 
through the doors of a liquor store 
and make off with trays of lottery 
tickets. 

The Orange County Sheriff’s 
Department said the crimes oc¬ 
curred in Mission Viejo. 

Video shows the silver Mer¬ 
cedes crash through the store’s 
doors and security gates, then 
back out and park. 

A figure clad in dark clothing 
crawled through the mangled en¬ 
tryway, disappeared from view 
and then emerged with trays and 
fled._ 

From wire reports 



Bottoms 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Samsung ditches headphone jack in new Note 



The Samsung Galaxy Note 10 Plus will come out Aug. 23. After 
Samsung’s long run of mocking phone’s without jacks, it has joined 
the masses with its latest release. 


By Anick Jesdanun 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Samsung ex¬ 
ecutives have long poked fun at 
rivals for ditching the headphone 
jack in smartphones. With the new 
Galaxy Note 10, the company will 
now be doing the same thing. 

The Note 10, announced 
Wednesday, squeezes in more 
battery power and other good¬ 
ies, but at the cost of the familiar 
jack. So now the company is doing 
an about-face and declaring that 
many people use wireless head¬ 
phones anyway. 

Samsung, which for years has 
pushed bigger and bigger dis¬ 
plays, is also introducing a small¬ 
er version of the Note for those 
who think phones have just gotten 
too big. 

The new Note models will come 
out Aug. 23. The main model is 
being called the Note 10 Plus and 
will have a display measuring 6.8 
inches diagonally. Though the 
display is bigger, the overall size 
is about the same as last year’s 
6.4-inch Note 9. To accomplish 
that, Samsung shrank down even 
more of the bezel surrounding 
the display. 

The smaller, 6.3-inch version 
will be called the Note 10 and will 
sell for almost $950, or $150 less 


Country Super ElO Super unleaded 

Germany $2,954 $3,328 

Change in price -2.7 cents -2.2 cents 


than the Plus. It’s designed for 
those who want the Note’s signa¬ 
ture stylus without its once-signa- 
ture size. 

“You hit a certain point where 
you can’t get much bigger with¬ 
out being physically too large to 
hold,” Technalysis Research ana¬ 
lyst Bob O’Donnell said. “That’s 
the challenge they are running 
into.” 

Hardware innovation in mo¬ 
bile devices has been slowing for 
years. Samsung is addressing 


that with a foldable model, with 
twice the display when unfolded. 
The Samsung Fold is coming in 
September after Samsung made 
a few design changes to address 
problems with reviewers’ phones 
breaking. 

Apple is expected to release 
new iPhones next month. A ver¬ 
sion that works with next-gen¬ 
eration 5G cellular networks isn’t 
expected. Samsung will have a 
5G version of the Note 10 Plus 
starting at almost $1,300. 


The Note 10 Plus will have a 
7.5% boost in battery capacity 
over the Note 9, though Samsung’s 
high-end phones have already 
been promising all-day battery 
life. Samsung made no references 
to the headphone jack during its 
70-minute announcement event 
in New York. 

Samsung officials told report¬ 
ers separately that while the 
3.5-millimeter headphone jack 
might seem small, every smid¬ 
geon of saved space can help 
extend battery life. Samsung is 
including wired headphones that 
plug into the phone’s USB-C data 
and charging port. An adapter 
for other wired headphones is 
sold separately for $10. Apple 
and Google also have ditched the 
standard headphone jack. 

But O’Donnell noted the irony: 
“If you guys gave everybody else 
grief for doing it, why are you 
doing it?” 

Beyond that, the Note 10 phones 
introduce new stylus features, in¬ 
cluding the ability to flip through 
music and photo libraries by ges¬ 
turing with the stylus in the air. 
The phones bring a wider-angle 
lens already found in the SIO and 
use software to make audio ap¬ 
pear louder — and thus closer — 
in video recordings when zooming 
in. And by connecting a Note 10 to 


a Windows or Mac computer with 
a USB cable, users can interact 
with phone apps there and drag 
and drop files between devices. 

Microsoft CEO Satya Nadella 
appeared briefly to expand on a 
partnership with Samsung. The 
collaboration includes giving 
Note users the ability to receive 
and respond to text messages and 
take phone calls from a Windows 
computer. Apple has long offered 
similar features, but only for its 
own devices such as the iPhone 
and Mac. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 9).$1.1486 

Dollar buys (Aug. 9).€0.8706 

British pound (Aug. 9).$1.25 

Japanese yen (Aug. 9).104.00 

South Korean won (Aug. 9).1,178.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2124 

Canada (Dollar).1.3280 

China (Yuan) 7 0472 

Denmark (Krone).6.6661 

Egypt (Pound).16.5332 

Euro.$1.1195/0.8932 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8410 

Hungary (Forint).289.81 

Israel (Shekel).3.4808 

Japan (Yen) 106 13 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3042 

Norway (Krone).8.9411 

Philippines (Peso).52.05 

Poland (Zloty) 3 86 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7519 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3828 

South Korea (Won).1,208.42 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9782 

Thailand (Baht).30.75 

Turkey (Lira).5.4540 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Federal funds market rate.2.14 

3-month bill.2.02 

30-year bond.2.19 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super plus Diesel 

$3,583 $3,298 

-2.2 cents -0.2 cents 


■r5.4 cents -rS.l ( 


$2,878 $2,991 $3,107 

No change No change No change 
$3,400 $3,115* 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


Change in price -3.0 cents -2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Aug. 9-15 


Diesel 

$3,089 
lo change 


MARKET WATCH 


Aug. 7, 2019 

-22.45 

26,007.07 



Russell 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



Tom Fox, The Dallas Morning News/TNS 

Southern Methodist University professors Corey Clark, ieft, and Tony Cuevas created the video game 
app, Codex: The Lost Words of Atlantis. The app helps adults learn to read. 


Beyond fun and games 

App changes lives by teaching adults to read 


By Jordan Wilkerson 

The Dallas Morning News 

D amon Richardson, a Dallas resident in 
his mid-20s, tried attending Eastfield 
College in 2013. But he faced a hurdle 
so big that he eventually had to leave: 
He could barely read. 

The college recommended he 
try Literacy Instruction for Texas, 
or LIFT, a nonprofit organization 
that teaches thousands of adults. 

At the time, Richardson used his 
smartphone to find where in Dal¬ 
las that LIFT was located — and 
which bus would take him there 
— so he could go get help improv¬ 
ing his reading. More recently, 
though, Richardson found a more direct way to 
get literacy instruction from smartphones. 

He downloaded a free learning app. 

Codex: Lost Words of Atlantis is an Indiana 
Jones-style game for Android devices that tasks 
the player with finding hidden artifacts around 
the world and deciphering the letters and sounds 
contained within. 

The game’s team — led by Southern Methodist 
University professors Corey Clark, Tony Cuevas 
and Diane Gifford — tied with one other team as 
the rand Prize winner of the Barbara Bush Foun¬ 
dation Adult Literacy XPRIZE competition this 
year. Each team was awarded $1.5 million. 

For each app in the competition, XPRIZE 
tested a group of low-literate, or functionally il¬ 
literate, adults at the start and end of a one-year 
period of that group using the app. The winning 
app was the one that led to the largest average 
gains in literacy. The SMU-LIFT team scored 
a bonus of $1 million for also offering the app 
proven most effective at teaching English-lan¬ 
guage learners. SMU plans to invest some of the 
prize money into further technology research for 
literacy education. 

“It was actual data that they collected over 12 
months,” says Dr. Cuevas, an education technol¬ 
ogy professor who was part of the SMU-LIFT 
team. “We know that our app was successful in 
order to win. So that’s really what excited me the 
most about it.” 

The app aims to help teach the least literate of 
the 36 million adults in the U.S. who read below 


a fourth grade level. Almost half of very low- 
literate adults in the U.S. live in poverty. “We 
have this very large problem in this country that 
people don’t talk about,” says SMU’s Dr. Gifford, 
a literacy education professor who developed cur¬ 
riculum for Codex. 

The extent of low literacy in adults has been 
constant since at least the 1990s. “The problem 
isn’t going away,” says Michele Diecuch, director 
of programs at ProLiteracy, an international non¬ 
profit organization that works to teach adults to 
read and write. Smartphone apps like Codex are 
rather new to adult literacy education. Experts 
hope the innovation can improve the decades-long 
flatlining of illiteracy trends. 

Some low-literacy adults are migrants. But 
some were merely passed through the school 
system without ever building the proper reading 
skills, says Dr. Linda Johnson, president and CEO 
of LIFT. 

In some cases, students “literally graduated 
from high school without learning to read,” says 
Johnson. 

Upon entering adulthood, they face life chal¬ 
lenges that could clash with the rigid schedules of 
classrooms located in a potentially inconvenient 
spot. “I might be motivated and really want to 
learn to read,” says Gifford. “But if I have child¬ 
care, job problems, transportation problems, just 
life issues, where do I start? It’s overwhelming. 

It’s totally overwhelming.” 

Codex has the advantage over a classroom 
setting in that people can use it to boost their 
reading skills anywhere — and in 5- to 10-minute 
increments. 

Another m^or benefit of Codex is its privacy. 
Social stigmas can shame many adults into hiding 
their low literacy. As a result, they eschew class¬ 
rooms like LIFT where they must reveal their 
reading deficiency to an entire group. 

But users of learning apps often have low 
digital literacy, as well, undercutting the app’s 
aspiration to provide simple download-and-play 
instruction. Some students will need help at first 
from an instructor to get comfortable using the 
app, says Diecuch of ProLiteracy, who was not 
involved in Codex’s development. 

A bigger, yet related obstacle for Codex is adop¬ 
tion. The app has gotten around 8,300 downloads 
so far — a drop in the bucket compared to the 
millions who could benefit from the app. 



ON THE COVER: Isabela Moner plays the teen explorer in “Dora and the Lost City of Gold.” 

Paramount Pictures 
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Easy-to-use device protects 
home against cyberattacks 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Services 

A representative from 
Firewalla introduced 
the cybersecurity 
firewall home device 
perfectly when she said: “You’d 
have to be living under a rock 
these days to not be aware of the 
data breaches that occur on a 
regular basis.” 

This is so true, and for the 
most part, any and all help we 
can get for cybersecurity and 
internet control is welcome. Alas, 
digital information is invisible 
and cannot be tracked by secu¬ 
rity cameras, window sensors or 
other physical means of security. 

The Firewalla is a small home 
device (1.2-by-1.2-by-l inch) 
designed to set up a security bar¬ 
rier around your home network. 
It plugs into your existing router 
and monitors all devices, includ¬ 
ing smartphones, tablets, com¬ 
puters and smart home devices 
(it blocks outside access to your 
security cameras). 

The simple plug-and-play 
setup is ideal, and you don’t have 
to be an IT specialist to access 
more advanced settings. There’s 
also no paid subscription service. 

When activated, the Firewalla 
social hour blocks internet use 
and all mgjor social networks for 
one hour with a simple tap of a 
button allowing for traditional 
face-to-face family time rather 
than FaceTime. 

Apps (iOS and Android) 
monitor the activity you choose. 
Setup, including setting up a 
firewall around your network, is 
done automatically. 

Firewalla enables you to see 
who’s on your system, sites being 
visited, and which shouldn’t be 
— such as gaming, gambling or 
porn — with full customization 
for website blocking. There’s also 
a built-in VPN server for access 
when you’re away from home. 

Rules can be set to completely 
block sites, limit the access or cut 
off all internet access. 

Alarm and app notifications 
can easily be set for big situa¬ 
tions such as possible cyberat¬ 
tacks or as small as a video game 
being played on the network. 

Online: flrewalla.com; $108 for 
Firewalla Red (100 MB), $179 for 
Firewalla Blue (500 MB) 



If you’re like me, you have 
an iPad, Galaxy Tab, Google 
Chromebook or one of many 
other tablet-sized devices to 
satisfy your non-work-related 
needs, and you tug it along in a 
big bulky backpack. 

Here’s something to make 
your travels a bit lighter, and it 
incorporates spacesuit technol¬ 
ogy. The Phoozy calls itself the 
world’s first sleeve that protects 
against everything, includ¬ 
ing heat, cold, water and those 
dreaded “oops” moments. 

No matter where you live, the 
hot or cold protection will work. 
For protecting against the heat, 
a patent-pending Chromium 
Thermal Barrier reflects more 
than 90% of the radiation gener¬ 
ated by the sun to help prevent 
overheating. 

This same barrier insulates 
your tablet or small laptop from 
the cold, which will extend its 
battery life. 

Five layers of water-resistant 
materials and an iP66 water- 
resistant rating will keep it 
somewhat safe from wet condi¬ 
tions. (It floats with sink-proof 
technology.) 

It’s water-resistant, but not 
waterproof. The Phoozy will cer¬ 
tainly protect your device from 
water damage if you’re caught in 
a storm, or splashed poolside, or 
even from a quick dunk in water. 

Other features include a 
HydroGuard two-way zipper 
with pulls, detachable shoulder 
strap, cushion-lined pockets and 
a pocket for an Apple Pencil or 
another stylus. 

The Phoozy is available in two 
sizes; iPad Capsule ($59.99) for 
tablets up to 11 inches and the 
iPad/MacBook Capsule ($69.99) 
for bigger tablets and other lap¬ 
tops up to 13 inches. Both have 
color choices of cosmic black, 
iridium silver, iridium gold and 
real tree timber. 

Online: phoozy.com 



The Firewalla plugs into an existing 
router to monitor all devices. 


Firewalla/TNS 
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traveler (“Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle”), and a person capable of re¬ 
directing a torpedo with one hand (“Fate of the Furious”). Somebody give 
this man a cape. 

His pectoral muscles are mesmerizing and cannot be contained. If you 
are a character played by Dwayne Johnson, and you are in a hospital with 
your arm in a cast and you want to get back to action, you simply flex your 
muscles and off pops the cast. (This happens in “Furious 7,” but I bet 
Johnson does it at parties.) If you try to imprison him, he will throw the 
guards around like tennis balls (“Fate of the Furious”); if you think an 
earthquake of massive proportions can stop him from saving his family 
AND getting his ex-wife back (“San Andreas”), you haven’t seen enough 
of his movies. 

His characters also always know what to say. Let’s be honest here: John¬ 
son is not the most nuanced actor working today. His range is basically 
a combination of Seething Wide-Eyed Glare, Serious I-Got-You Nod and 
Quietly Smoldering Intensity, interspersed with the odd roguish grin. But 
this is a man who can assure a child who’s about to walk across a plank 
100 stories above Hong Kong that everything will be OK (“Skyscraper”), 
and you believe him, absolutely. This is also a man who, in “Furious 7,” an¬ 
nounces his arrival with “Woman, I am the cavalry.” Bow down. 

In case of disaster, he’s your man. When the apocalypse comes, I hope 
I’m standing near The Rock. Because he will not only prevail against all 
odds (Enormous mutant animals! Towers aflame! Tsunami! Vin Diesel!), 
he will make you feel better while he does it. This is Johnson’s great gift 
as a performer: He’s a charmer whose charisma is as big as his biceps ... 
and that is pretty big indeed. 


By Moira Macdonald 
The Seattle Times 


D wayne “The Rock” Johnson is now on screens in “Fast & 

Furious Presents: Hobbs & Shaw.” In honor of the return of 
Luke Hobbs, the impossible-to-kill character Johnson’s now 
played in flve increasingly and enjoyably frenetic install¬ 
ments (the last one was so fast and furious it even had Helen 
Mirren in a cameo), here’s a quick appreciation of the massive wres- 
tler-turned-actor. Johnson always plays more or less the same character 
— and he always saves the day. 

The men Johnson plays are masters of transportation. There is noth¬ 
ing that a character played by Johnson can’t drive. While he mostly sticks 
with cars in the F&F movies — which he drives with a cool nonchalance, 
like the vehicle is a mild annoyance that must be dealt with — he is also 
good with helicopters (“San Andreas,” “Rampage”), boats (“San An¬ 
dreas”), construction cranes (“Skyscraper”), taxis (“Return to Witch 
Mountain”), and, probably, Quidditch brooms, unicycles and space shut¬ 
tles. Just wait. 

Johnson’s characters have superhuman powers. To my knowledge, 
Johnson has never played an actual superhero, but he nonetheless can 
fly. Watch him in “Skyscraper,” jumping from said construction crane 
— a mere mortal would plummet, but Johnson soars. (To be fair, he tries 
something similar in “The Other Guys” and things don’t work out quite so 
well, but that was 2010 and he wasn’t quite as big a star yet. Superpowers 
take time.) He is also an animal whisperer (“Rampage”), a manly time 
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Hoping for a breakthrough 


Featuring an almost entirely Hispanic cast, lost City’ has potential to become rare Latino hit 


By Rafer Guzman 
Newsday 

W hen 8-year-old Evelyn Morales immigrated 
to Hampton Bays, N.Y., from Argentina with 
her family, she couldn’t speak a word of 
English. School, she says, typically included 
tears of frustration and various excuses to hide out in the 
nurse’s office. That is, until she discovered the Nickel¬ 
odeon cartoon series “Dora the Explorer,” about a young 
Latina who embarks on whimsical adventures while 
teaching her viewing audience how to speak Spanish and 
English. 

“I give Dora a lot of respect and credit for me learn¬ 
ing English,” says Morales, 25, who graduated from LIU 
Riverhead with a degree in communications and now 
works as a nanny and part-time entrepreneur. “I just 
repeated things, even though I didn’t understand. I would 
say a word, and people would 
start to understand me. And 
then I’d realize I was doing it 
right.” 

The animated, bilingual 
explorer is making her big- 
screen debut with “Dora and 
the Lost City of Gold.” It’s a 
live-action adaptation that 
seems sure to appeal to Dora’s 
young fans, though the char¬ 
acter is no longer a little girl 
but a high schooler played by 
Isabela Moner (Broadway’s 
“Evita”). Perhaps most 
importantly, “Dora and the 
Lost City of Gold” marks the 
rare Hollywood release with 
an almost entirely Hispanic 
cast. Moner’s co-stars in¬ 
clude Michael Pena and Eva 
Longoria as Dora’s parents; 
Eugenio Derbez as a hapless 
adventurer; and Benicio Del 
Toro as the voice of Swiper, 
the thieving fox. 

“I’ve never seen such a 
big cast full of Latinos, and 
they’re headlining it, really 
carrying the show,” says 
Moner, 18. “And the movie 
does include a lot of Spanish. 
There’s a bit of breaking the 
fourth wall. I think it’s going 
to be a fun one.” 

The Dora series wasn’t 
initially aiming for the Latino 
market. In the late 1990s, the show’s creators, Val Walsh 
and Chris Gifford, were looking to replicate the success 
of Nickelodeon’s “Blue’s Clues,” the popular educational 
series about an animated dog. The team reportedly 
kicked around several character ideas — a rabbit, an 
alien, a girl named Tess — before a Nickelodeon execu¬ 
tive suggested making the heroine a Latina. Cultural ad¬ 
visers were brought in. And in June 1999, Nickelodeon 
aired the pilot for “Dora the Explorer.” 

With her talking backpack and map, plus a loyal 
monkey named Boots, Dora became a runaway success. 
“Dora the Explorer” spawned the usual merchandise 
— dolls, board games, clothing, handbags — along 
with Lego kits, video games and a book series. There 
have been several touring stage productions. The 
show has been translated into scores of other lan¬ 
guages, including French, Swedish, Russian and 
Chinese. A spinoff, “Go, Diego, Go!,” based on Dora’s 
cousin, launched in 2005. 

“Dora is iconic,” says Moner, an Ohio native of Pe- 

In “Dora and the Lost City of Gold,” the teen explorer 
from the animated series (played by Isabela Moner in 
this live-action feature-len^h film) leads her friends on 
a jungle adventure. Co-starring Eugenio Derbez, right. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 
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ruvian descent who credits the show with teaching her 
Spanish. “When I cut my own bangs, when I was about 5, 
everyone started calling me Dora.” 

In the summer of 2018, the studio behind “Dora and 
the Lost City of Gold,” Paramount Pictures, ran into 
trouble with the National Hispanic Media Coalition, a 
Pasadena, Calif.-based advocacy group. According to the 
Coalition, Paramount had one of Hollywood’s worst track 
records for putting Latinos on screen. Attempts to per¬ 
suade the studio to sign a memorandum of understanding 
to hire more Latinos failed, according to Alex Nogales, 
the Coalition’s president and CEO. Protest rallies and 
calls for a boycott of Paramount films followed. 

“We were aware that ‘Dora the Explorer’ was going 
to be coming out,” says Nogales. “And as soon as we put 
the pressure on them, they hired three of the actors who 
appeared in the film.” 

Paramount’s response: “As with any film, 
there is a long lead time and the casting pro¬ 
cess for Dora began in early 2018. We are 
proud of the talented cast we assembled 
who brought these iconic characters to 
life.” 

The Coalition isn’t holding a grudge, 
says Nogales. In fact, it plans to issue a 
news release encouraging Latinos to see 
the film. “We’ve got to show that there’s 
money in doing this, because that’s the 
only thing that’s going to break their 
habit,” says Nogales. “We’re going to ap¬ 


plaud the film and ask our community to go and see it.” 

There are reasons Hollywood has long ignored the 
Latino market, says Derbez, whose 2015 comedy “In¬ 
structions Not Included” became the highest-grossing 
Spanish-language film in the United States. For starters, 
he says. Latino films often focus on downbeat subjects 
such as crime or immigration, which drive audiences 
away. And while Hispanic actors are given roles, it’s 
without much awareness of their backgrounds. “You’ll 
see a movie where it’s supposed to be a Mexican, but he 
sounds like a Colombian,” Derbez says. “And we can tell 
the difference.” 

Finally, when the movies underperform, Hollywood 
throws up its hands, according to Derbez. “They end up 
saying, ‘No, the movies for Latinos don’t work. It’s not 
good business; they don’t show up.’ ” 

“Dora and the Lost City of Gold” may be 
poised to change that. With its built-in brand 
recognition, popular stars and an official 
stamp of approval from a Hispanic advo¬ 
cacy group, “Dora” has potential, at least, 
to become a rare Latino hit. 

“It’s recently become quite trendy to 
be a minority and have your story told,” 
says Moner. As an actor, she adds, “It’s 
our job to take advantage of this thing 
that might seem fieeting, and make it 
a lasting thing. But it’s up to the audi¬ 
ence to go and support it.” 
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By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

A S animal lovers, we want to be¬ 
lieve there’s something more to 
the dog-human connection than 
just food and shelter, and movies 
from a dog’s point-of-view assert their 
emotional intelligence and humanity 
while celebrating their inherent doggish¬ 
ness. While this has been explored with 
cutesy morbidity in the pup reincarna¬ 
tion series “A Dog’s Purpose” and “A 
Dog’s Way Home,” “The Art of Racing 
in the Rain,” directed by Simon Curtis, 
written by Mark Bomback and adapted 
from the 2008 novel by Garth Stein, takes 
an approach that’s far more erudite. 

Our furry narrator is Enzo (Kevin 
Costner), a golden retriever who’s not like 
other dogs. In his opening monologue, 
he intones with gravelly gravitas, that 
“gestures are all I have.” He laments the 
engineering of his flat tongue, which pre¬ 
vents him from expressing anything more 
complicated than monosyllabic sounds. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

These days, there’s no intellectual 
property that hasn’t been mined for a big- 
budget, live-action Hollywood remake. 
But the adaptation of the popular educa¬ 
tional kiddie cartoon “Dora the Explor¬ 
er” into the summer-friendly romp “Dora 
and the Lost City of Gold” is a no-brainer. 
The beloved character of Dora, with 
whom Gen Z grew up, becomes a win¬ 
ning 21st century heroine in this perky 
action-adventure flick that pulls heavily 
from the Indiana Jones movies and other 
kid-friendly action-adventure classics. 

To adapt the interactive kiddie show 
into something a bit more sophisticated 
to appeal to the preteen set who are 
no longer the preschool set, director 
James Bobin and co-writer Nicholas 
Stoller (who cut their teeth in comedy) 
have brought a healthy dose of irony to 
the format. Their leading lady, Isabela 
Moner, proves to be more than up to the 
challenge of balancing sincere and silly. 
“Can you say ‘neurotoxicity’?” she asks 
the audience in one of Dora’s signature 
direct addresses to the camera, with a 


and announces he’s lying in “a puddle of 
my own making.” A believer in Mongohan 
dog mysticism, Enzo announces that when 
he comes back as a human, he’s going to 
remember everything he’s learned as a 
dog while living with his owner, Denny 
(Milo Ventimigha). 

“The Art of Racing in the Rain,” while 
a tearjerker, is a very strange movie. The 
film makes frequent reference to said art 
of racing in the rain, a skill Denny has 
mastered as a race car driver in Seattle. 

It seems to be the idea of anticipating the 
skid so you can create and therefore con¬ 
trol the skid, to eliminate unpredictable 
variables. The metaphor doesn’t neatly 
track onto the life lessons presented, 
but it offers the characters a chance to 
speak often about manifesting their own 
reality. It’s heady but incredibly vague, 
and the unpredictable variables thrown 
Denny and Enzo’s way are doozies: a 
romance and marriage with the beauti¬ 
ful Eve (Amanda Seyfried), the birth of 
Zoe (Ryan Kiera Armstrong), terminal 
illness, litigious in-laws, custody battles. 


wide-eyed and slightly manic enthusiasm 
that lets us know we’re all in on the joke. 

Dora falls into that grand cinematic 
tradition of brave naifs who embark on 
big adventures (see: Herman, Pee-wee). 
Dora has been brought up in the jungle 
by her professor parents (Eva Longoria 
and Michael Pena), and she knows every¬ 
thing about her surroundings. She just 
doesn’t know much about other people. 
Her parents ship her off to “the city” 
to live with her aunt, uncle and cousin 
Diego (Jeff Wahlberg) to study the indig¬ 
enous culture of American high schools 
and pick up some social skills while they 
go off in search of Parapata, an ancient 
Incan city of gold. 

The happy, open, completely guile¬ 
less Dora might be able to survive the 
elements, but it’s questionable whether 
she’ll survive high school. Diego is 
embarrassed by her, queen bee Sammy 
(Madeleine Madden) is threatened 
by her, and the school nerd (Nicholas 
Coombe) is enamored of her. The quartet 
gets separated from the pack on a field 
trip, then kidnapped to South America 
by a group of bounty hunters hoping to 


financial trouble, etc. 

Even though Denny claims there’s an 
art to racing in the rain, if his life story is 
any case study, the only secret to getting 
through the struggles life throws at you 
is sheer perseverance. Denny is fooling 
himself if he thinks there’s any art to it 
beyond holding on for dear life. But the 
racing metaphors sure do make for neat 
motivational speeches. 

“The Art of Racing in the Rain” is 
ostensibly a story about what Enzo the 
dog learns about life as a companion to 
Denny, Eve and Zoe, a wordless omni¬ 
presence who takes it all in, the good, the 
bad and the ugly. One would hope that 
perhaps a film filled with such melodra¬ 
ma and pathos would unearth an obser¬ 
vation about the existential nature of life 
and death beyond “racing cars is fun.” 
But after all that philosophizing, that’s all 
Enzo leaves us with, and what else could 
we expect from such pup psychology? 

“The Art of Racing in the Rain” is rated PG for 
thematic materiai. Running time: 109 minutes. 


use Dora to find her parents and swoop 
in on the treasure. Alejandro (Eugenio 
Derbez), an academic friend of Dora’s 
parents, rescues the kids, and they make 
a break for it into the jungle. 

Moner’s layered comedic perfor¬ 
mance, which at once nods at the “Dora” 
formula while acknowledging the con¬ 
ceit, is deceptively difficult and nuanced. 
She cheerily sings songs about doing 
your business in the jungle while bran¬ 
dishing a shovel and breathlessly offers 
up fun facts. She’s delightfully dorky, a 
rare commodity in this day and age of 
sarcastic, wise-beyond-their-years teens. 

The action in this live-action adapta¬ 
tion is sanded down and decidedly safe. 
Bobin loses the geographical thread in 
the film’s climax in and around Parapata, 
but it’s never about the visual thrills, 
it’s about the girl at the center of it all. 
When Dora explains they’re not treasure 
hunters but explorers there to learn, the 
jungle puzzle all clicks into place. Dora, 
with her backpack, sunny outlook and 
multicultural perspective, is truly the 
hero we need for this century. 

“Dora and the Lost City of Gold” is rated PG. 
Running time: 102 minutes. 


The Kitchen' a pale 
shadow of similarly 
themed ‘Widows' 

By Ann Hornaday 

The Washington Post 

A bunch of guys try to pull off a heist, 
which goes drastically wrong. The women 
they leave behind pick up the pieces to em¬ 
bark on a life of crime that’s as catharti- 
cally liberating as it is morally corrupting. 

Insert “Widows” punchline here. 

In “The Kitchen,” a pale, wildly uneven 
shadow of last year’s far superior film, 
Melissa McCarthy, Tiffany Haddish and 
Elisabeth Moss play three women whose 
husbands are serving time for robbery. 
Unhappy with the money they’re receiving 
from the men’s mob bosses, they decide to 
strike out on their own, offering genuine 
protection to local businesses and, eventu¬ 
ally, taking over even more territory. 

Set in 1970s Hell’s Kitchen and thinly 
based on the notorious Irish crime gang 
the Westies, “The Kitchen” resuscitates 
the grimy, trash-strewn dead-end-ness 
of Manhattan during that era, when 
Times Square was still sleazy and when 
polyester and pay phones were still a 
thing. Adapted by writer-director Andrea 
Berloff from a comic book series by Ollie 
Masters and Ming Doyle, this reality-ad¬ 
jacent version of the period — when the 
Westies were believed to have committed 
as many as 100 murders in a 20-year span 
— plays the brutality both for vicarious, 
vengeful pleasure and few mildly amus¬ 
ing laughs. As Kathy, whose mother’s side 
of the family goes way back with the Irish 
mob, McCarthy brings a dimply, maternal 
concern that just happens to be packing 
heat. Claire, the abused wife played by 
Moss, discovers she had the heart of a 
killer all along. The most curious cast¬ 
ing choice here is Haddish, whose Ruby 
O’Carroll is an enigmatic bundle of con¬ 
tradictions. Although the character is the 
most complex and thoughtful, Haddish 
seems constrained throughout the movie, 
tamping down her natural exuberance to 
furrow her brow and scowl menacingly at 
the men who inevitably want to encroach 
on her newfound turf 

A terrific supporting cast includes 
such players as Margo Martindale, 

Brian d’Arcy James, James Badge Dale, 
Domhnall Gleeson and Bill Camp. “The 
Kitchen” was filmed as if through a dirty 
fishbowl by Maryse Alberti. 

But her scenes have a choppy, perfunc¬ 
tory quality that fights the story at every 
turn. People show up out of nowhere, 
have an encounter or fatal confrontation, 
then stop, as if in individual comic-book 
frames: It’s as if every sequence ends with 
an unspoken “ ... and scene.” Tonally, 
too, “The Kitchen” is all over the place: 
Although there are genuine moments of 
humor, they’re at odds with the increas¬ 
ingly ghastly measures taken by the three 
protagonists, as they succumb to power 
hunger, paranoia and overkill. 

It’s a shame, because Westies-era 
Hell’s Kitchen is a rich vein that’s been 
rarely mined (if ever) by filmmakers. 
Unlike such forebears as “Goodfellas” 
or “American Hustle” — both of which it 
dimly recalls — “The Kitchen” lacks the 
gravitas and subversive charge that char¬ 
acterizes the best gangster pictures. The 
visceral excitement — like the viscera 
themselves — has been left off screen in 
a film that portrays the diseased thrill of 
violence, but never truly interrogates it. 
You might be able to stand “The Kitchen,” 
but it could use a little more heat. 

“The Kitchen” is rated R for violence, strong 
language throughout and some sexuality. 

Running time: 103 minutes. 


‘Dora’ gives Gen Z its own delightfnlly dorky Indiana Jones 
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In Bloodstained: Ritual of the Night, players assume the role of 
Miriam, an orphan scarred by an alchemist’s curse that slowly 
crystallizes her body. 


ties must be earned before progression can con¬ 
tinue. This is the same as how it was in Symphony, 
where some areas can’t be reached until players 
can double jump, get past spike traps, and so on. 

The difference this time around is that there 
are a frankly huge number of Shard abilities to 
find. While players are always free to experiment, 
there’s little doubt that only a handful of powerful 
or particularly useful attacks will take preference 
over essentially all the others. Given that many of 
the attacks or powers are slight variants of other 
abilities, this is to be expected. Still, all of those 
Shards are out there waiting to be found, and each 
one has something a little unique to offer. 

Players will immediately notice that there are 
very few powers or weapons in Ritual of the Night 
that can’t be upgraded. Not only can players craft 
their own weapons or armor, they can use those 
crafted items to create even more powerful weap¬ 
ons and armor. In fact, some of the most power¬ 
ful weapons in the game are only available after 
crafting and combining several other high-level 
weapons. Techniques are also available for specific 
weapons, and if players put in the time needed to 
master them, they can be used by any weapon of the 
same type. The result is that players really can deck 
out their character for whatever need they choose. 

Of course, all of the fancy new features wouldn’t 
count for much if the gameplay was boring. Thank¬ 
fully, this is not the case. Things are naturally a 
bit slow from the start, as Miriam isn’t as agile or 
as powerful as players might expect. Over time, 
though, she becomes a force to be reckoned with, 
able to double jump, invert her own personal grav¬ 
ity, zoom across the map, jet around underwater, 
and make use of screen-filling abilities that rain 
destruction down upon enemies. 

Players shouldn’t jump into Ritual of the Night 
expecting a totally fiawless experience. One of 
the first things I tested was the game’s save and 
resume feature, which upon reloading my save 
resulted in a broken model for Miriam with a miss¬ 
ing head. There are also a few issues with typos in 
written dialogue, or discrepancies between what’s 
displayed on screen and what’s heard spoken 
aloud. These are relatively few and far between. 
With that said, players are likely to encounter 
a few instances where attacks that should have 
landed seem to miss or enemies who land hits they 
shouldn’t have. 

Through it all, though, the game looks, sounds 
and feels great. Many players have expressed their 
distaste for the game’s art style, but nothing I’ve 
seen in my two complete runs through the game 
so far has managed to turn me off I personally 
wouldn’t have complained if the game appeared to 
be pulled straight from the 16-bit era, with pix- 
elated sprites and jagged polygons, but if you ask 
me, this new style strikes the perfect balance of 
old-school and new. 

Platforms: Microsoft Windows, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox One, Nintendo Switch 

Online: playbloodstained.com 


By Kevin Tucker 


I t’s been more than two decades since I first 
played Castlevania: Symphony of the Night, 
and my love for it has only grown through the 
years. In fact, I consider it to be my favorite 
game of all time, and I replay it regularly. Natu¬ 
rally, I was thrilled to hear that Koji Igarashi, 
the creative mind behind Symphony of the Night, 
was working on a spiritual successor titled Blood¬ 
stained: Ritual of the Night. 

Apparently the rest of the gaming community 
was, too. The Bloodstained Kickstarter crowdfund¬ 
ing campaign was hugely successful, and the devel¬ 
opment team set to work on creating an experience 
that was meant to rival the very progenitor of the 
Metroidvania genre. Did 505 Games pull it off? Can 
Ritual of the Night even hold a candle to Symphony 
of the Night? In a word, absolutely. 

If you ask me, one of the best things about the Me¬ 
troidvania genre — or in this instance, the Igavania 
genre — is that it follows a very natural, old-school 
style of play. True to its form. Bloodstained: Ritual 
of the Night sees players moving about a castle on a 
two-dimensional plane, and 
includes the sort of platform¬ 
ing and action-based combat 
that would be instantly rec¬ 
ognizable to video game fans 
who learned their trade back 
in the 1980s. There’s some¬ 
thing of a plot to be found 
— a great evil was awakened 
years ago, and a mysterious 
castle must be purged of the 
demons within — but the 
narrative mainly exists to 
encourage progression. Instead, the real meat of the 
experience is in the action. 

It’s an old-school format for sure, and yet the 
game is full of modern touches. There are still 
enemies to kill, weapons and items to collect, and 
a massive castle full of secret passages and hidden 
areas. With that said, and in comparison to the 
game that inspired it. Ritual of the Night throws 
in several new features, including the ability to 
upgrade weapons, craft various recipes to earn stat 
bonuses, complete quests for villagers, and most 
notably earn Shards. 

Shards are a big part of Bloodstained: Ritual of 
the Night, and they are found everywhere. Almost 
every enemy in the game has a Shard to drop, and 
Shards range in utility from offering new offensive 
or defensive abilities to granting stat bonuses that 
can be developed or even stacked. Players can 
collect extra Shards to increase their powers, sell 
off the ones they don’t want for gold, and can also 
augment the effective range or spread of abilities 
by utilizing a variety of items or materials, often 
ones that are very hard to find. 

Ritual of the Night places a heavy emphasis on 
making the most of Shards, weapons and items. 
And, as might be expected, some of the Shard abili¬ 
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Heidesee, a lake located near Forst, Germany, is a great place 
to take a dip on a summer day. In addition to swimming, visitors 
can ride down waterslides, play beach volleyball and sunbathe. 


Heidesee lake offers swimming, 
waterslides in a bucolic setting 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

G ermany’s hottest summer 
on record has meant more 
family trips to the local 
swimming pool than years 
past, but repeated dips in familiar 
water can get old. 

On a recent scorcher, we went in 
search of someplace new for a tem¬ 
porary respite from the latest wave 
of insufferable weather. 

About a one-hour drive northwest 
of Stuttgart, we found what we were 
looking for. In the village of Forst, a 
lake called Heidesee is a great spot 
to swim and sunbathe in a bucolic 
setting. 

There are large waterslides on 
the grounds with a combined length 
of 225 meters. With two beach 
volleyball courts, a children’s pool 
and a playground for younger kids, 
there are entertainment options for 
everyone. 

The lake, which is about the size 
of 35 football fields, is colder than 
your average pool. My teeth chat¬ 
tered just a little. 

The lake is divided into sections, 
with a roped-off shallow area that is 


3 feet deep. Beyond the rope you can 
also swim freely in deeper water, 
and fishing is also possible. 

There is also a sandy beach where 
kids can dig. Next to the beach are 
manicured lawns, with shade for 
spreading out in comfort. About 30 
acres of grassy area surrounds the 
lake, which means bumper-to-bum- 
per bodies can be avoided. 

On our recent weekend visit, 
there were surprisingly few visitors 
despite the heat. We sprawled out on 
a prime piece of shady turf and me¬ 
andered back and forth for leisurely 
plunges in the cool lake water. 

The lines at the snack bar on our 
visit were short, and the food was 
cheap. An overflowing portion of 
fries and a large bratwurst cost less 
than 5 euros. There is also an Italian 
restaurant on the grounds that sells 
pizza. 

Another convenience: free public 
parking with 500 spots on-site. 

Given the relatively convenient 
location — roughly halfway between 
the military communities of Kaiser¬ 
slautern and Stuttgart — Heidesee 
is worth a visit for anyone in search 
of a new place to dip. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: (i)]ohn_vandiver 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

From Kaisersalutern, take 
the A6 east, picking up the 
A5 south just past Hock- 
enheim and take the exit 
for Forst. From Stuttgart, 
there are multiple routes. 
It is best to consult a GPS 
for the fastest route based 
on traffic conditions. 
Address: 1 Weiherer 
Strasse, Forst 76694 

TIMES 

Monday- Friday, 

11 a.m.- 9 p.m.; Saturday 
and Sunday, 9 a.m.- 7 p.m. 

COSTS 

Adults: 6 euros; children: 

3 euros; children under 6: 
free 

FOOD 

There are snack bars, a 
beer garden and an Italian 
restaurant at the complex. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: 07251 780-0; 
Online: heidesee-forst.de 
— John Vandiver 
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Portugal's Douro Valley the place for port 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELu/Ricksteves.com 


The hillsides of Portugal’s Douro River Vailey are lined with stepped terraces buiit over 
the centuries. The scenery changes color with the passing seasons. 


O ne of Portugal’s most endearing 
slices is the Douro River Valley, 
the winding, terraced region that 
produces the country’s beloved 
port wine. This is Portugal’s answer to 
Germany’s romantic Rhine River Val¬ 
ley. But unlike the Rhine, the Douro was 
never a strategic military location. So, 
rather than castles and stony ramparts, 
visitors encounter farms and sleepy vil¬ 
lages. The only thing fortified here ... is 
the wine. 

The Douro region, where port is pro¬ 
duced, stretches along the river of the 
same name, about 60 miles inland from 
the city of Porto. (The second largest city 
in Portugal, Porto is where the Douro 
River spills into the Atlantic Ocean.) Joy¬ 
riding through the region, you enjoy steep, 
twisting valleys and tidy terraces as far as 
the eye can see. Depending on when you 
visit, the hillside can shift in color, from 
dusty brown in winter, to scrubby green in 
summer, to glowing red and gold in fall. 

The Douro Valley is the only place in 
the world that can legally produce what’s 
called “port wine,” thanks to the Marques 
de Pombal, who demarcated the region 
in 1756. Visiting here, you can appreciate 
just how much hard work it was, and still 
is, to produce traditional port wine. This 
vine-draped and ever-changing terrain 
was sculpted by centuries of hardy farm¬ 
ers, who laboriously terraced the land. To 
this day, the production of port remains a 
labor of love, as grapes are still generally 
picked by hand and crushed the tradition¬ 
al way — by foot — since machines are 
unable to achieve high-quality results. 

Since port wine is a blend of several 
types of grapes, most port-producing vine¬ 
yards, called quintas, grow a few differ¬ 
ent varieties of grapes. Unlike traditional 


wine, which undergoes fermentation in 
full, port is a fortified wine. During fer¬ 
mentation, brandy is added to port wine, 
thereby halting the process and preserv¬ 
ing some of the sugars from the grapes. 
This is what gives port its signature 
sweetness. 

After fermenta¬ 
tion, port tradition¬ 
ally stays in the 
Douro Valley for 
one winter after 
it’s made, as the 
cold temperatures 
encourage the 
wine and brandy 
to marry. It’s then 
transported by 
truck to port-wine 
lodges in Porto, 
where the more humid, mild climate at 
sea level is ideal for aging. 

The best way to fully experience the 
Douro Valley is to rent a car to visit sever¬ 
al quintas. While some are private, many 
welcome travelers. Of the quintas that are 
open to the public, most offer a tour, fol¬ 
lowed by a tasting of several wines. Some 
rent out rooms. 

Without a car, a slow but scenic way 
to visit is to take a boat from Porto to the 
heart of the Douro (a seven-hour trip). 
There are also trains that run between 
Porto and the two main towns in the re¬ 
gion: Peso da Regua and Pinhao. Neither 
town is particularly exciting, but both 
have hotels and make a decent home base 
for visiting the area’s quintas. 

Regua, which feels more urban and 
functional of the two hubs, is home to two 
main streets and the Douro Museum, with 
exhibits that explain the landscape, indus¬ 
try, culture and geology of the region. A 


rabelo — the traditional fiat-bottomed boat 
that was once used to transport barrels 
of port downriver from Douro to Porto 
— is permanently moored to the rooftop. 
Pinhao — even smaller than Regua, with 
just one main street — feels more deeply 
rooted in Douro culture and scenery. 

Compare quintas with the help of a 
guidebook, online research or local ad¬ 
vice. One good place is Quinta do Panas- 
cal, which produces the popular Fonseca 
port. Though a commercial operation, 
it feels special due to its tucked-away 
location — and because it’s one of the few 
places that lets visitors roam free among 
its terraced vineyards. 


But my favorite ones to visit are the 
small and family-run quintas, where you 
get the chance to meet the latest genera¬ 
tion of winemakers and appreciate the 
pride of these artisans, so passionate 
about their traditions and craft. Two good 
family-run places that welcome visitors 
are Quinta de la Rosa near Pinhao and 
Quinta de Marrocos (near Regua), which 
also rents rooms in their family farm¬ 
house. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


An Italian saint’s 
star-studded feast day 

In many places in Italy, Aug. 

10 is celebrated as the Feast Day 
of San Lorenzo, or Saint Lau¬ 
rence. Thought to have been 
born in Valencia, Spain, Lorenzo 
was one of the seven deacons 
serving under Pope Sixtus II in 
Rome and martyred during the 
persecution led by Emperor Va¬ 
lerian in the year 258. His legend 
is at once grisly and fascinating. 

Lorenzo’s role in the church 
was to look after its assets and 
distribute alms to the poor, 
which the acting Roman prefect 
took to mean that he controlled 
a great fortune. When Lorenzo 
became aware of his imminent 
execution, he asked for three 
days to gather up the church’s 
wealth. After selling off its 
valuables and giving the money 
to those in need, he gathered up 
the church’s sickest and most 
desperate souls and presented 
them to the greedy prefect, stat¬ 
ing that it was these people who 
represented the church’s trea¬ 
sure. Infuriated, Lorenzo was 
condemned to an exceptionally 
gruesome fate: death atop an iron 
grill beneath a slowly burning 
fire. Today, Lorenzo is the patron 
saint of cooks and the poor. 

The night of San Lorenzo is 
traditionally known for a second 
phenomenon as well. It occurs 
at the time of year when the 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




Perseid meteor shower is visible, 
and all those shooting stars in 
the night time sky are known as 
the “Tears of San Lorenzo.” 

San Lorenzo’s feast day is 
celebrated in much nicer ways 
than the saint’s demise. In 
Florence, a 6 p.m. celebratory 
mass inside the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo precedes an outdoor 
celebration featuring free 
lasagna, watermelon and live 
music in the piazza bearing his 
name. Cervia, a coastal resort 
just south of Ravenna, puts on 
a display of fireworks. Through 
Aug. 11, the National Association 
of Wine Cities promotes “Calici 
di Stelle,” evenings to be spent in 
the open air, over a good glass of 
wine, with eyes wide open to the 
heavens above. For cities taking 
part, see cittadelvino.it 


Zurich Street Parade is 
a techno lover’s dream 

The Zurich Street Parade is 
one of the annual party high¬ 
lights in Switzerland. The 28th 
edition takes place Aug. 10. 

The massive gathering centers 
on house and techno music, de¬ 
livered from DJs riding aboard 
brightly decorated trucks. These 
vehicles, known as Love Mobiles, 
slowly make their way along a 
two-mile route on the shore of 
Lake Zurich. Eight static stages 
along the way hold more DJs, 
live performances and multi- 
media shows. The theme of this 
year’s parade is “colors of unity.” 

Billed as a demonstration of 
love, peace, freedom, generos¬ 
ity and tolerance, the parade is 
organized by a nonprofit associa¬ 
tion, and the world-famous DJs 
rocking the stages receive no 
compensation. Visitors too can 
enjoy the festivities for free. The 
parade sets off from Utoquai 
at 1 p.m. and ends at about 10 
p.m. After-parties continue until 
midnight. Dozens of side events 
keep the action going. Online: 
streetparade.com/en/info 

Assumption Day 
activities in Belgium 

Belgium buzzes around 
the date of Aug. 15, a national 
holiday in observance of the 
Assumption of Mary. Many in¬ 
teresting events are synonymous 



visitantwerpen.be 


Stallholders dress in 17th century-era costumes to sell antiques, 
clothing and treats at the Rubens Market in Antwerp, Belgium. 


with this late-summer day off 
Andenne: This city some 10 
miles east of Namur hosts a vast 
annual fiea market. Hundreds 
of stalls sprawl throughout the 
streets of the town, covering a 
distance of more than two miles. 
Vendors are a mix of professional 
dealers and individuals looking 
to offload their stuff Hours are 
8 a.m.-7 p.m. Online: brocante 
15aoutandenne.be 
Antwerp: The Rubens Market 
transports visitors back to the 
17th century, the time of the 
Flemish Baroque master artist 
Peter Paul Rubens, with some 
200 stallholders dressed in cos¬ 
tumes of the era selling antiques, 
clothing and tasty treats. The 
market runs 8 a.m.-lO p.m. at the 


Grote Markt. Online: visitant- 
werpen.be/en/rubens-market 
Dinant: This pretty city along 
the Meuse River holds a wacky 
Bathtub Regatta. According to 
race rules, a traditional bathtub 
must be incorporated into the 
design of the competing vessel. 
About 50 craft take part in the 
race. Decked out in accordance 
with a set theme, they traverse 
a kilometer-long stretch of the 
river, propelled by human force 
alone. The decor of this year’s 
craft will be inspired by the 
anniversary of the moon walk. 
Spectators watch from the 
riverbanks or atop the Charles 
de Gaulle Bridge. Entry is free. 
The races begin around 4 p.m. 
Online: lesbaignoires.be 
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Ins Blaue, a restaurant on Stuttgart’s north side of town, offers unique dishes in a garden-like setting. 

A cool place to eat 

Stuttgart’s Ins Blaue a tasty haven from summer heat 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

T he temperature was over 
90 degrees outside, and 
it felt even worse in our 
stuffy Stuttgart home 
where we reside without air con¬ 
ditioning like the natives. 

On dog days like these, it’s best 
to head out for dinner — prefer¬ 
ably someplace green and lush. 

Tucked between gardens in 
the Wartberg valley section of 
Stuttgart’s north side, there’s 
a little oasis that’s probably off 
the beaten track for most city 
dwellers. 

Ins Blaue, situated across from 
Killesberg Park and halfway 
down a hillside accessed by 
curving trails and steps, offers 
inventive dishes at a reasonable 
price. 

The restaurant has seating for 
about 40 people outdoors and a 
smaller indoor dining section. 

It’s got outdoor benches like 
a beer garden, but a flair that 
borders on New Age. There’s 
soothing background music. 

Eastern-style art, hipster-looking 
staff and a chef who can change 
the menu on a whim. 

I ordered lentil stew and spicy 
sausages served with leafy 
greens, thinly sliced yellow beets 
and kernels of pumpkin seed. It 
seemed to be spiced with a hint 
of curry and maybe something 
Middle Eastern. 

Others at our table tried mush¬ 
room lasagna and chicken served 
with peanut sauce. We shared 
a watermelon salad with olives, 
capers, feta and other things 
tossed into it. 

It was all delicious. 

On other visits, the menu dif¬ 
fered. I can recall a beer-based 
goulash, for instance. The salads 



The menu at Ins Blaue isn’t extensive, but the meals are creative. 
Among the offerings are a stew of lentils and sausages with tasty 
spices, watermelon salad and chicken served in a peanut sauce. 


AFTER 

HOURS 


GERIVIANY 


also are fllled with surprises, 
often herby, seedy and decorated 
with edible flowers. 

There also is a selection of 
wines from the region, as well as 
beers and cocktails. 

On our recent visit with 
friends, however, the typically 
soothing atmosphere was jolted 
by a man swarm. The extreme 
heat had driven others in the 
neighborhood from their homes, 
which in all likelihood lacked air 
conditioning as is the German 
way. 

Lines were long. The staff 
was friendly, but slightly over¬ 
whelmed. And the wait was 


INS BLAUE 

Location: 40 Wartberg- 
strasse, Stuttgart 
Hours: 2-11 p.m., Wednes- 
day-Friday. Noon-11 p.m., 
weekends. 

Dress: Casual 
Prices: Around $10 
Contact: 0711-958-64845 

— John Vandiver 


epic. But it didn’t really matter 
because the dishes eventually 
arrived and the kids were dis¬ 
tracted in between. 

Strategically placed 30 
yards from Ins Blaue is a small 
playground with running water 
where kids can splash and let off 
steam. Meanwhile, the grown¬ 
ups clinked mugs in collective 
relief “Prost!” 




Europe 


Beware of hidden dangers 
when nsing frozen berries 


By Sally Squires 

Special to The Washington Post 

W hen North Carolina 
State University 
microbiologist Ben¬ 
jamin Chapman 
makes a smoothie, he — like 
many of us — uses frozen 
berries. But first. Chapman 
microwaves his frozen berries 
to boiling and then refreezes 
them again before tossing them 
into the blender. 

Why the extra steps? Chap¬ 
man wants to be sure that there 
are no pathogens in the frozen 
berries that could cause a food- 
borne illness. 

“What I am doing may be 
overkill, but it makes me feel 
good,” says Chapman, who 
has been making smoothies 
this way for the past eight to 
10 years, since his children 
were infants and toddlers. “I 
don’t have any thoughts that 
the berries are super high-risk 
to making us sick. But to me, it 
is something that is quick and 
easy to do. It’s my own risk 
management.” 

Nor is he alone in taking 
extra precautions with frozen 
berries. In May, the Food and 
Drug Administration an¬ 
nounced that it began sampling 
frozen berries last fall to look 
for hepatitis A and norovirus, 
two of the most common food- 
borne illnesses. The federal 
agency said that it plans to test 
2,000 samples over the next 18 
months from both domestic and 
imported sources, including 
food processors, distribution 
centers, warehouses and retail¬ 
ers, such as grocery stores. 

As a result of this effort, 
there have already been two 
recent recalls of frozen berries 
announced by the FDA. They 
involved frozen blackberries 
and blended berries that were 
found to contain parts of the 
hepatitis A virus. These prod¬ 
ucts were made by Townsend 
Farms and sold by Kroger and 
Costco. No outbreaks of hepa¬ 
titis A have been linked to the 
frozen berries. 

Nor does the recall mean that 
any of the berries contained 
whole, live hepatitis A virus. 
“These are tests for the DNA of 
these organisms,” said microbi¬ 
ologist Donald Schaffner, direc¬ 
tor of the Center for Advanced 


Food Technology at Rutgers 
University. “It is not an indica¬ 
tion that these berries contain 
the living or intact virus that 
can make people sick. That 
said, a recall is the right thing 
to do.” 

Schaffner would hate for 
consumers to think that frozen 
berries are not safe. “We want 
people to eat more fruit and 
vegetables,” said Schaffner. 

“We want people to eat berries. 
I am not going to change my 
berry-eating consumption be¬ 
cause of this because we know 
that these are safe, healthy 
foods.” 

When it comes to foodborne 
illnesses, most people think of 
the culprits being undercooked 
hamburgers or fresh produce, 
such as spinach, romaine and 
cantaloupe. All have been An¬ 
gered as the sources of recent 
foodborne outbreaks. 

It might seem that freezing 
should kill these sometimes 
deadly diseases. But cold tem¬ 
peratures are actually how mi¬ 
crobiologists preserve hepatitis, 
norovirus and other foodborne 
microorganisms to study in 
the lab. “Freezing doesn’t kill 
them, and they die very, very 
slowly in the freezer,” Schaff¬ 
ner said. 

So what can you do to reduce 
your risk of contracting a 
foodborne illnesses from frozen 
food? Here are flve tips: 

1. Use a probe digital ther¬ 
mometer to check the internal 
temperature of all foods to 
ensure they reach the recom¬ 
mended internal temperatures. 

2. Follow the cooking instruc¬ 
tions on all frozen food and 
always cook frozen vegetables, 
which have been linked to some 
foodborne illness recalls. 

3. Keep your freezer packed 
and don’t open the door except 
when needed to help ensure a 
constant temperature and less 
air flow, which can warm foods. 

4. Microwave frozen fruit to 
boiling, stir and check that the 
temperature reaches 212 de¬ 
grees before using in recipes or 
refreeze, especially when using 
in foods served to the very 
young, elderly, pregnant women 
or anyone with a compromised 
immune system. 

5. Download the free USDA 
Foodkeeper app available for 
lOS and Android devices. 



Some food safety experts recommend that we boil and refreeze 
frozen fruits and vegetables before we eat them. 
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This French Char B1 medium tank was in the Battle of Stonne. 

BATTLE 

TESTED 

For military history buffs, 
France’s Sedan delivers 


Photos by Slobodan LEKic/Stars and Stripes 

One of the two combat blocks of La Ferte-sur-Chiers near Sedan, France. The fort, located at the 
northern end of the line, was the smallest and weakest of the fortifications, and the only one occupied 
by the Germans during the fall of France in 1940. 


By Slobodan Lekic 

Stars and Stripes 

A lthough Sedan is some¬ 
what removed from 
France’s main tourist 
routes, a visit to this 
industrial town near the Belgian 
border is a must for military his¬ 
tory buffs. 

It was in a little chateau 
on Sedan’s outskirts that the 
Franco-Prussian war ended. 

There is no plaque marking 
the Chateau Bellevue, now a 
private residence on the side of 
a quiet country road. But this is 
where a dejected Napoleon III 
surrendered on Sept. 2,1870, to¬ 
gether with the fortress of Sedan 
and its 100,000-strong garrison. 

The resounding Prussian vic¬ 
tory resulted in the unification of 
Germany, changing the balance 
of power on the Continent and 
leaving Germany as the stron¬ 
gest nation in Europe. 

This led to the creation of rival 
alliances that would eventually 
clash in World War I. 

At the beginning of World 
War II, Sedan also found itself 
playing a key role in the struggle 
between the Allied armies and 
the German Wehrmacht. 

Although WWII started in 
September 1939, there was ini¬ 
tially little military action on the 
Western Front, where the French 
and British armies relied on the 
supposedly impregnable Maginot 
Line of fortifications along the 
German border to stop any Nazi 
attempt at a breakthrough. 

But the German high com¬ 
mand had adopted a bold new 
plan of attack, with the main 
thrust going through the Ar¬ 
dennes Forest in Luxembourg 
and Belgium. 

The Ardennes were lightly 
defended because the Allies 
were convinced the hilly, heavily 
forested terrain could not be 


crossed by tanks. They left just 
two second-rate divisions com¬ 
posed of older reservists man¬ 
ning a handful of bunkers in the 
Sedan sector just past the north¬ 
ern end of the Maginot Line. 

Only two days after launch¬ 
ing the all-out offensive through 
the Ardennes on May 10,1940, 
Gen. Heinz Guderian’s Panzer 
corps reached the Meuse river 
at Sedan with no sign of French 
opposition. On the morning of 
the 13th, a bombardment by 
1,500 German aircraft paved the 
way for crossing the Meuse, with 
Hitler’s elite Grossdeutschland 
Panzer-Grenadier regiment lead¬ 
ing the amphibious operation. 

French machine-gunners, 
dazed by the aerial and artil¬ 
lery pounding, fought back and 
inflicted heavy casualties on the 
first wave of boats crossing the 
river. But they could only delay 
the inevitable. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


This machine gun cupola on the little Fort of La 
Ferte was hit by numerous German artillery shells. 
None penetrate, but a lucky hit on the edge of one 
of the openings sprayed shrapnel inside, killing all 
three occupants. 


A French FM 24/29 light machine gun in its 
embrasure at the Magnot Line Fort of La Ferte. 


A diorama inside Sedan Castle depicts the lives of ordinary soldiers 
in the garrison in the Middle Ages. 


Sedan Castle, one of the laig;est in Europe, sits on a hill smack in 
the middle of a town of 17,000 people. A tour of the castle and its 
museum is highly recommended. 
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Within a day, German armor 
streamed across a pontoon 
bridge into the heart of France, 
racing for the coast to encircle 
Allied forces in Belgium. The 
fate of France was sealed on 
May 20, when the German tanks 
reached the sea near Dunkirk. 

The disaster at Sedan and 
the inability of the British and 
French allies to stop the Ger¬ 
man blitzkrieg set the course 
of WWII, until the eventual 
Allied invasions and liberation of 
Europe. 

Today, the L’Esperance textile 
mill on the right bank of the 
Meuse, which Guderian used 
to mask preparations for the 
amphibious assault, is closed and 
abandoned. 

On the left bank, the remains 
of the French bunkers are hidden 
in the thick undergrowth along 
a winding bike path just west of 
the city’s Pont Neuf bridge. A 
plaque explains the tactical situ¬ 
ation during the decisive battle 
in English, French and German. 

Another interesting site worth 
visiting is the village of Stonne, 
on a hill about 15 miles south 
of Sedan. There, French tanks 
attempted to regain the initia¬ 
tive during a three-day battle in 
which the village changed hands 
17 times, with the Germans suf¬ 
fering heavy casualties. 

Although the little Maginot 
Line fortification of La Ferte, 
about 12 miles south of Sedan, 
was not directly involved in any 
world-shaking events, no battle¬ 
field tour of the area would be 
complete without a visit. 

The fort, the smallest and 
weakest, located at the end of 
the fortified line, was an after¬ 
thought built in the late 1930s to 
cover the border with Luxem¬ 
bourg and Belgium. 

Left without artillery support 
from the other fortifications in 
May 1940, it was encircled and 
its fighting blocks were badly 
damaged. The entire 105-man 
garrison perished from carbon 
monoxide poisoning after they 
took shelter in a passageway 
deep beneath the ground. 

The site is preserved as it was 
in 1940 and includes a memo¬ 
rial, small museum and a small 
cemetery where the defenders 
are buried. Unlike most Maginot 
Line forts, which were stripped 
by the Germans of most weapons 
and steel fittings later in the war. 
La Ferte was preserved during 
the occupation and shown off to 
foreign visitors to highlight the 
power of the German army. 

Finally, a visit to the area must 
include a stop at the Chateau de 
Sedan, Europe’s largest medi¬ 
eval fortress. Towering above 
the center of town, the immense 
structure features a large 
museum with lifelike dioramas 
depicting the lives of the lords 
of the manor during the Middle 
Ages, along with ordinary folks 
and soldiers. A tour of the battle¬ 
ments offers excellent views of 
the area. There is also a section 
dedicated to the Franco-Prussian 
War, the only one in the immedi¬ 
ate area dealing with 1870, with 
paintings of the key events. 

The fortress also contains an 
excellent 4-star hotel for those 
wanting to spend a night or two 
in Sedan. A former barracks and 
warehouse, it was remodeled 
retaining some of the old walls 
and other features of the former 
building. 

lekic.slobodan@stripes.com 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night 
Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Heady holiday 


Education is fun at the South Korea’s 
Gwacheon National Science Museum 


By Matthew Keeler 
Stars and Stripes 


On display is a 90 percent authentic fossil 
of an Edmontosaurus dinosaur as well as 
additional skeletal structures of dinosaurs 
and mammals from the same period. 

There is so much to see and do, including 
eight more exhibit halls in the main build¬ 
ing alone. 

Visiting a museum of this magnitude 
could be exhausting not just for the mind, 
but also the body. Fortunately, a food court 
offers Korean-style rice and noodle entrees, 
hamburgers and a selection of frozen sweets 
and candy for that additional energy pop. 
There’s also a lounge out back inside a train 
car that serves fresh sandwiches. 

Outside the main hall, visitors will find a 
dinosaur park, a planetarium, a full-sized 
South Korean Naro-1 rocket and an insec- 
tarium. 

If the kids like all things icky, be sure to 
visit this exhibit, which features beetles, 
worms, bees, spiders and more. One exhibit 
allows you to place your arm into a swarm 
of bees. Apparently, they don’t have sting¬ 
ers, but I wasn’t willing to test that. 

The show inside the planetarium included 
a tour of the constellations within our gal¬ 
axy, although the presentation is in Korean, 
as are all the museum shows. 

At just 4,000 won (about $3.50) per adult 
and 2,000 won per school-age child, this 
museum is an absolute educational family 
fun day. 

keeler.matthew(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @MattKeelerl231 


T ell the kids you’re taking them to 
spend a day at a museum and, if 
they are anything like mine, they 
will probably wish they had get-out- 
of-jail-free cards in their back pockets. 

However, the Gwacheon National Science 
Museum in Seoul turned out to be so much 
more than just a leisurely stroll through 
countless halls past endless placards and 
countless relics. 

Located just south of the Han River, the 
two-story complex features 10 themed halls 
and hundreds of exhibits that take visitors 
back to the formation of the galaxy and into 
the future. 

Along this journey, visitors can explore 
all areas of natural science and understand 
the scientific principles that are hidden in 
our daily lives. 

The Basic Science Hall is a great place 
for parents to introduce young minds to 
basic principles and theories of natural 
science using their eyes, ears, hands and 
body. It consists of 110 exhibits that dabble 
in physics, chemistry, biology and earth 
science. 

Among them are more than 70 hands-on 
exhibits that encourage interaction, espe¬ 
cially the earthquake and typhoon simula¬ 
tors. Expect to get soaked in the typhoon 
experience, but, thankfully, full-body rain 
suits are available. 

The centerpiece of this hall is a Tesla 
coil that generates 4 million volts. Each 
hour, a staff member will give a very brief 
lesson for visitors. Although the lesson is in 
Korean, hang around for the finale as the 
coil discharges its enormous energy out to 
surrounding rods that act as grounds. 

So much time could be spent in the basic 
hall, but don’t neglect the other areas, such 
as the Natural History Hall. Here, you will 
be transported through the birth and evolu¬ 
tion of the universe and life itself. 


Insects share a snack July 9 inside the A model Triceratops, along with other dinosaurs, are displayed outside the 
museum’s insectarium. Gwacheon National Science Museum in Gwacheon, South Korea. 


Photos by Matthew KEELER/Stars and Stripes 

The Gwacheon National Science Museum in Gwacheon, South Korea, contains 10 halls — and that’s just the stuff indoors. 


A Tesla coil dischaig;es electrical energy to a metal grounding beam during an 
hourly display in the Basic Science Hall. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

By train, take the No. 1 line to Geumjeong 
Station and transfer to the No. 4 line to Seoul 
Grand Park. Take exit 6 at the station. 

TIMES 

9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Sunday to Saturday; 
closed Mondays, Jan. 1, Lunar New Year and 
the Chuseok holiday. 

COSTS 

4,000 won for adults; 2,000 won for children 
ages 7-19; free for kids younger than 6. 

FOOD 

A food court is available on the second fioor 
with Korean-style rice and noodle meals, and 
a hamburger stand. Outside is a lounge that 
offers fresh sandwiches. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: 02-3677-150 

Online: sciencecenter.go.kr/scipia/?lang=en 

— Matthew Keeler 
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Yokohama eatery 
gone to the dogs 


Peanuts Diner recalls spirit, drawings 
of Charles Schulz’s beloved comic strip 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

L ucy’s homemade lemonade, 
Marcie’s waffle chicken and 
chocolate brownies named after 
Charlie Brown: Every menu 
item, every decoration and even the paper 
napkins at the Peanuts Diner adhere to 
the “Peanuts” theme. 

The restaurant, at the waterfront shop¬ 
ping area in Yokohama, opened two years 
ago and was inspired by the comic strip 
made famous by Charles Schulz. 

At the entrance, a drawing of Snoopy 
standing on his doghouse wearing his 
feeding bowl on his head welcomes cus¬ 
tomers. Next to the entrance is a souvenir 
shop that sells such items as cookies 
with various Peanuts characters printed 
on them, or plates and bowls bearing 
Snoopy’s image. 

The restaurant has large windows that 
allow in lots of sunlight. Its decor was 
modeled after a beachside diner in Cali¬ 
fornia, where Schulz the cartoonist lived 
and worked. 

When I went there on a weekday for 
lunch, the restaurant was half-full of 
young couples, mothers and their small 
children. The kids were posing in front 
of large paper panels that had flgures 
of Charlie Brown, Snoopy, Linus and 
Snoopy’s red doghouse. 

“Peanuts” comic strips are drawn on 
the restaurant walls and shelves are fllled 
with old “Peanuts” toys. 

That theme is repeated throughout the 
restaurant. You can And the “Peanuts” 
characters under the glass tabletops on 
the buffet table or on coasters and forks. 
Even the light cover hanging from the 
ceiling had a zigzag line drawn just like 
the one on Charlie Brown’s shirt. 

The lunch menu consisted of a handful 
of dishes, including several types of ham- 
burg steak (a Japanese dish of a ground 
beef patty covered with a demi-glace 
sauce), pasta and soup. 

The meals are named after the “Pea¬ 
nuts” characters. Marcie’s waffle chicken 
is fried chicken served over a waffle with 
maple syrup sauce. 

Joe Preppy’s bread bowl clam chow¬ 
der was named after Snoopy, who took 
on various personas in the comic strip, 
including the Red Baron, Joe Cool and 
Joe Prep. The classic soup dish suits Joe 
Prep, who dressed in a classic jacket. 

For an additional fee, diners who order 
a main dish may add a trip to the Peanuts 
Gang’s Slider Bar, which is a buffet that 
includes salad, small burgers, appetizers, 
fries, drinks and dessert. 

Children can order just the buffet for 
800 yen (about $7.40), and children 3 and 
under younger can get the buffet free. 
Adults may order just the buffet 5-9 p.m. 
for 1,500 yen (about $13.80). 

My children and I ordered the Supper¬ 
time tomato and cheese hamburg steak 
(1,550 yen and 2,550 yen with slider bar) 
and Spike’s chili con came casserole 
(1,450 yen and 2,450 yen with slider bar). 

The hamburg steak was tasty and came 
with rice and french fries served in a 
warm miniature frying pan. 



A drawing of Snoopy welcomes 
customers to the Peanuts Diner, a 
restaurant inspired by the comic strip 
“Peanuts,” in Yokohama, Japan. 


The chili con came casserole was what 
I imagined, chili served over penne and 
then baked with cheese on top. But the 
chili in the casserole had chickpeas with 
kidney beans and a strong, fresh tomato 
taste rather than a chili taste. The crispy 
cheese with breadcrumbs on top of the 
casserole was very good. 

The slider bar consisted of various 
dishes, such as miniature burgers, french 
fries, corn dogs, corn with C^un sauce 
and coleslaw. The burgers had mashed 
pumpkin and pulled pork sandwiched 
between buns. I enjoyed the dessert-like 
burgers with peanut butter and jelly or 
chocolate and banana. The buffet also had 
fresh fruits and a white chocolate foun¬ 
tain, in which you may dip marshmallows 
or pretzels. 

The lunch menu also had various des¬ 
serts and drinks. Desserts included a 
chocolate brownie sundae and apple pie 
served with vanilla ice cream. Milk¬ 
shakes and homemade lemonade are also 
available. We were way too full to try any 
of the desserts or drinks, but all of the 
pictures on the menu looked delicious. 

We arrived in the later hours of lunch 
time, so the restaurant staff was slow to 
reflll some of the plates at the buffet table 
and the servers did not come to pick up 
empty plates from our table. 

It seemed like you could be seated for 
lunch without a reservation, but the res¬ 
taurant staff recommended that custom¬ 
ers make reservations for weekend lunch 
and dinner. You can make a reservation 
through the restaurant website. 

The Peanuts Diner had very relaxing 
atmosphere and my children enjoyed 
looking for the “Peanuts” characters 
throughout the restaurant. If you like the 
comic strip, it is deflnitely an enjoyable 
place to go. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 



Photos by Hana KusuMOTo/Stars and Stripes 


Customers enjoy lunch July 3 at the Peanuts Diner, which is filled with decor inspired 
by the comic strip “Peanute,” in \bkohama, Japan. 



Menu items at the diner are named after 
“Peanuts” comic strip characters, like 
Spike’s chili con came casserole. 



Many menu items at the Peanuts Diner 
have images from the comic strip, 
including these pulled pork sandwiches 
at the Peanuts Gang’s Slider Bar. 


PEANUTS DINER 

Location: Second floor of Marine and 
Walk Yokohama, 1-3-lShinkou, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, Japan 
Hours: Open daily from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m. (last order at 10 p.m.) 

Prices: Peanuts Gang’s baseball 
hamburg is 1,500 yen and 2,500 yen 
with the slider bar set. Marcie’s waffle 
chicken is 1,300 yen and 2,300 yen 
with the slider bar set. Joe Preppy’s 
bread bowl clam chowder is 1,400 yen 
and 2,400 yen with the slider bar set. 
Brownie Charles’ chocolate sundae is 
1,600 yen. Peanuts butter milkshake 
is 880 yen. Peanuts Gang’s slider bar 
can be added to a main dish for an 
additional 1,000 yen. It can be ordered 
alone 5-9 p.m. for 1,500 yen. It is 800 
yen for children. 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: About a 9-minute 
walk from Nihon Odori station or 
Bashamichi station’s exit 6 on the Mi- 
natomirai line. Also about a 12-minute 
walk from Minatomirai station on 
Minatomirai line. About a 15-minute 
walk from Sakuragicho station on JR 
Negishi line. 

Information: 045-323-9555; Online: 
peanutsdiner.jp (partially in English) 
— Hana Kusumoto 
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lul Elevator 

etiquette 


By Christine Clarridge 

The Seattle Times 

F or most of us, the accepted norm for an elevator 
ride is this: Get in and position yourself as far 
from others as possible, face forward, be still, 
stand up straight and stare silently at the door, or 
your cellphone, until you get to your floor. 

Is that really how it should be? 

The maker of the world’s first sideways elevator thinks 
not. ThyssenKrupp Elevator has issued a challenge to us 
all: Start talking. 

Seven billion elevator trips happen every day, according 
to a survey by the company, and two-thirds of the people 
riding do so in complete silence. Many of the 2,000 people 
surveyed said they preferred that over talking to a strang¬ 
er. 

If each journey lasts an average of 30 seconds, that 
adds up to 38,499,999 hours in silence each day, Thyssen- 
Krupp’s research suggests. 

But, according to numerous research projects and stud¬ 
ies on interconnection, happiness and altruism, even small 
and seemingly superficial friendly encounters among 
strangers, can have significant emotional and physical 
health benefits for the people involved. 


Research from ThyssenKrupp Elevator found that 66% of people 
riding in elevators around the world — 7 billion elevator trips 
every day — do not speak to each other while in the elevator. 

iStock 


Should we be chatting it up while we’re going down? 


A landmark study of Chicago 
commuters by Nicholas Epley 
and Juliana Schroeder found 
that people were overwhelmingly 
mistaken when they believed they 
preferred silence and isolation to 
an interaction with a stranger. 

“To examine the experience of 
connecting to strangers, we in¬ 
structed commuters on trains and 
buses to connect with a stranger 
near them, to remain discon¬ 
nected, or to commute as normal,” 
the authors wrote in a paper. 

“In both contexts, participants 
reported a more positive (and 
no less productive) experience 
when they connected than when 
they did not. Separate partici¬ 
pants in each context, however, 
expected precisely the opposite 
outcome, predicting a more posi¬ 
tive experience in solitude. This 
mistaken preference for solitude 
stems partly from underestimat¬ 
ing others’ interest in connecting, 
which in turn keeps people from 
learning the actual consequences 
of social interaction.” 

Shawn Horn, a Spokane, Wash.- 
based psychologist who special¬ 
izes in shame, said some of the 
reasons behind our closed and 
wary behavioral norms around 
elevator use may have biological 
and neurological roots. 

“We are bio-neurologically 
hard-wired to survive,” she said. 
“The elevator is an intimate, 
closed container with no escape, 
and if you are stuck with someone 
you don’t want to talk to and you 


can’t leave, it does not feel safe. 
We’re vulnerable and may go into 
a protective position, standing 
face-forward, waiting.” 

It’s one thing to enjoy a moment 
of quiet mindfulness on an eleva¬ 
tor, she says, but if you’re shutting 
down because you’re worried 
people might judge you for talking 
to them, that limits your opportu¬ 
nities to connect with people. 

An elevator ride can “create 
shared experiences that go some 
way to eliminating this loneliness 
that people may feel in a built-up 
environment,” ThyssenKrupp 
said in a statement. 

But not every elevator manu¬ 
facturer wants their product to 
become a venue for chitchat. 
Mowrey Elevator offers a guide to 
personal space on elevators and 
advice on when it’s OK to talk. 

“While exchanging quick pleas¬ 
antries with other passengers is 
considered well within the range 
of good elevator etiquette, striking 
up awkward conversations with 
strangers or carrying on conver¬ 
sations with your friends in a loud 
manner is not OK,” the company 
writes. 

And if you’re having a conver¬ 
sation with someone before you 
get on the elevator? Put it on pause 
until you’re out of “the sanctity of 
an elevator car,” Mowrey advises: 
When the doors shut, so should 
your mouths. 

Renee Gilbert, a Bellevue, 
Wash.-based clinical psycholo¬ 
gist, said that while it’s true that 
casual, friendly encounters on 


an elevator can have benefits for 
the participants, elevators can be 
tricky. 

“Elevators are a different kind 
of animal. It’s not a one-size-fits- 
all situation,” she said. The atmo¬ 
sphere in an elevator may depend 
on the building it’s serving. Is it 
an office, a restaurant, a sports 
stadium, a hospital? The mood in 
each may be different, she said. In 
each case, it’s important to “read 
your environment,” Gilbert said. 

It’s ultimately the awareness of 
others, and their needs, that con¬ 
tributes the most to the well-being 
of both the person who is willing 
to strike up a conversation in a 
small space and the person they 
talk to. 

Cortney Anderson-Sanford, an 
etiquette expert who splits her 
time between Seattle and Balti¬ 
more County, Md., warns us not 
to let our protective bubbles get 
too big. 

“When I teach my classes, I 
really get into the fact that we are 
an isolated society and have lost 
the ability for polite and meaning¬ 
ful conversation,” Anderson-San¬ 
ford said. 

She tells people who are willing 
to open up to the world to make 
eye contact, smile, hold their head 
and shoulders up and to put their 
devices away. 

“You don’t have to have a big, 
cheesy. Joker look on your face,” 
she said, “But you never know 
who you will smile at that needs 
an uplift.” 
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‘The 

of the ^ ^ »* 

sword'^ ^ 

Ancient art of Kendo 
emphasizes harmony of 
weapon, body and mind 


Above: Rhythmic, precise moves with solid wooden swords are done near the 
beginning of a Sunday class. Right: Harry Goh points out the “sweet spot” on solid 
wooden swords to participants at a Sunday session of Seattle Kendo Kai. 


By Alan Berner 
The Seattle Times 

T here is no trash-talking in kendo. 
But there is intimidation 
— even through the metal grille 
of the helmet, called a men. The 
opponent can see the eyes, very well. And 
body posture establishes a presence. 

Kendo means “the way of the sword” 
and has evolved from the days of the 
samurai warrior. In kendo, trash-talking 
would be considered disrespectful not just 
to the opponent, but to this centuries-old 
Japanese martial art. 

The purpose of the sport is vigorous, 
disciplined train¬ 
ing, along with 
honor, courtesy 
and respect. Those 
goals could seem 
at odds in a contact 
sport. But Seattle 
Kendo Kai lays 
it out simply and 
directly on its 
website: “Manners 
are paramount. 
Without etiquette 
and respect, we 
are just a bunch of 
people hitting each 
other with sticks.” 
“Kendo teaches you how to live and do 
your best,” says Haruka Takano, 61, who 
adds that he has no pain because the sport 
keeps him young and free of stress. “If 
you tried your best, you succeeded.” 

Takano, who arrived early to begin 
practicing strikes with a dummy called 
the uchikomi dai, says, “Apply yourself, 
concentrate — hitting is cathartic.” 

Seattle Kendo Kai holds practices in St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church gym on South 
King Street near the Chinatown Interna¬ 
tional District two or three times a week, 
with sessions running at least 90 minutes 
(Sunday practices are IVi hours). 

The gym is old-school, the precursor 


of a multipurpose auditorium. There’s a 
modestly lit basketball court with just a 
few feet of space beyond the nets. A raised 
stage is on one end. There’s a spectator 
area on another side, also raised, for at 
most 20 or so visitors. 

Practice is not a casual visit to a fitness 
center with high-decibel music and a 
treadmill session. 

It’s quiet, and many people briefly 
meditate, maybe just 10 seconds, bowing 
to the banner on the stage. Students and 
sensei bow to one another. Announce¬ 
ments are made. 

And they begin: swinging arms, and 
working on posture and breathing. Then 
running in a counterclockwise direction. 
Then sparring, emphasized with shouts 
called the kiai. This is to concentrate the 
mind, the body and the sword during a 
strike. 

Swords here are actually four pieces of 
bamboo bound together with leather. One 
is called a shinai, and is less dangerous 
than a metal or solid wood sword. 

Harry Goh, both teacher and student, 
says, despite all the sword strikes, “This is 
mental martial arts, rather than physical. 
The physical aspect is necessary to know 
how to control an opponent.” 

Goh, 58, has three decades of experi¬ 
ence with kendo but says, “I’m still a 
student. I still have to learn more.” He has 
learned to induce an opponent to attack by 
speaking with his posture. But, when his 
opponent lunges, he responds and is able 
to strike first. 

Opponents are not separated by size, 
height, weight or age. Most of the par¬ 
ticipants are men, but there are several 
women at each session. 

“There’s a consistency of character 
in kendo. Youth and fitness give way to 
experience and wisdom,” says Michael 
Mabale, 44. “There’s a mirror in front of 
you — a mirror of your own strengths and 
weaknesses. The goal is that each person 
get better. You try to elevate each other.” 


Without 
etiquette 
and respect, 
we are just 
a bunch of 
peopie hitting 
each other 
with sticks. ^ 

Seattle Kendo Kai 
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'Old Town Road’ nothing new 

Tracing country music’s roots back to 17th-century slave ships 


By Jordan-Marie Smith 

The Washington Post 

T he summer megabit “Old Town Road” 
set a record last week for longest-run¬ 
ning No. 1 song after 17 weeks on the 
Billboard Hot 100 list. But the “coun¬ 
try trap” tune, with its southern twangs and 
cowboy imagery, didn’t have the same influence 
on the country music chart, from which it was 
dropped earlier this year. 

Billboard asserted that the song, by black 
rapper Lil Nas X, “does not embrace enough 
elements of today’s country music.” 

But today’s country music, critics say, has 
lost sight of its history, rooted in black instru¬ 
ments and traditions. Singer-songwriter Valerie 
June said that “Old Town Road” is just one of 
many tracks that call back to black Americans’ 
involvement in early country music. 

“ ‘You do know the banjo is an African instru¬ 
ment, right?’ ” June said she often tells people. 

Dr. Dina Bennett, senior curator at the 
National Museum of African American Music 
in Nashville, said country music can trace its 
roots back to 17th-century slave ships, where 
captors made Africans bring instruments from 
their homeland. The akonting, an early folk lute 
version of the American banjo, came from West 
Africa, for instance. 

“They would have them perform and play the 
instruments ... to exercise them,” Bennett said. 
“That was called ‘dancing the slaves.’” 

Later, these instruments would be used to en¬ 
tertain in slave masters’ homes, at dances and 
at other events. Enslaved people also performed 
privately for each other. An archival recording 
from the 1920s shows Uncle John Scruggs, born 
into slavery in 1855, playing the banjo next to a 


sharecropper shack. 

So how did country music become a genre 
associated with white people? 

“They began to, if you will, segregate the 
listening audience,” Bennett said. “African 
Americans recorded music that marketers put a 
label on, and they would call that race music.” 

Blues, jazz, and gospel were categorized as 
“race records” while “hillbilly” music was 
made by white people, who assumed the title of 
country music’s early stars. 

One prominent black country singer, Charley 
Pride, was very popular in the 1970s, but was 
marketed in a very speciflc way. 

“When he first started out, they did not 
reveal or print anything with his face on it, so 
most people didn’t even know he was African 
American,” Bennett said. “And they didn’t want 
him to record any love songs. We can’t have him 
singing to these blond-haired, blue-eyed chicks 
out here.” 

Bennett also said that people, both black and 
white, seem to have forgotten that the black 
experience is rooted in rural culture, where 
country music comes from. Her own family still 
wears cowboy boots and hats, works on a farm 
and lives the country life. 

June is frustrated that many black Americans 
have forgotten that history because the music 
industry erased it. But she believes that’s slowly 
change as her audience has become more ra¬ 
cially diverse. 

“White people are the ones that are buying 
the tickets to come see my shows,” June said. 
“There’s just starting to be a beautiful group 
of very magical black people that are actually 
following and coming out to my shows, and it’s 
exciting.” 




Americana artist 
Valerie June finds 
herself frequently 
reminding people 
that the banjo, an 
instrument associated 
with country music, 
can be traced back 
to Africa. 
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Tyler Childers 

Country Squire (Hickman Holler/RCA) 


The list of country artists mak¬ 
ing groundbreaking music these 
days isn’t as long as it should 
be, but it has to include Tyler 
Childers. And he’s at it again 
on “Country Squire,” a worthy 
successor to the breakthrough 
“Purgatory.” That album, which 
appeared on a lot of 2017 “best 
of” lists, was so firmly set in 
Kentucky that you could breathe 
the fumes from the coal trucks. 

The new record rises from the 
same Appalachian roots. And the 
fact that Childers keeps doing 
things his way, experimenting 
fearlessly with influences that 
feel like they were born in him, 
makes this as good as anything 
coming out of Nashville these 
days. 

“Country Squire” was pro¬ 
duced by Sturgill Simpson and 
David Ferguson, the same duo 
Childers worked with on the 
earlier album. The sound takes 
traditional Appalachian instru¬ 
ments — and it’s the fiddle¬ 
playing and Childers’ plaintive 
singing that plant this album 
most firmly in the mountains 
— and amps them up in unex¬ 
pected ways. 

The thing is, Childers seems 
almost incapable of writing 
anything trite. So whether he’s 
singing a loving tribute to his 
used camper, as he does in the 
title song, or tracing the school 
bus route of his youth on “Bus 
Route,” it’s clear he’s not follow¬ 
ing any path but his own. 

That’s how it is with an artist 
who’s so already established 
that he’s far more likely to lead. 
And make no mistake, his path 
is winding out of the eastern 
Kentucky hills. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 



Tyler Childers has recorded a 
second album of strong songs 
rooted firmly in the hills of 
Kentucky. 



Lead singer David Lee Roth, 
left, and lead guitarist 
Eddie Van Halen of Van Halen 
perform at The Spectrum in 
Philadelphia on Oct. 19, 1982. 


Multi-instrumentalist 
Greg Kurstin, left, and 
singer Inara Geotg;e of 
The Bird and The Bee 
pay tribute to 
Van Halen on their 
latest album. 



The Bird and the Bee 

Interpreting the Masters, 

Volume 2: A Tribute to Van Halen 
(No Expectations/Release Me 
Records) 

An album of Van Halen 
covers without guitars. Wait, 
what? 

Singer Inara George and 
producer-keyboardist Greg 
Kurstin, who make up The 
Bird and the Bee, carry off 
the intriguing concept with 
plenty of fun, grace and 
aplomb, focusing mostly on 
Van Halen’s debut album and 
some of the band’s other big 
hits from the David Lee Roth 
era, as well as a fresh take 
on their own homage to the 
spandex-clad vocalist. 

Opener “Runnin’ With the 
Devil” is elevated by George’s 
multi-tracked vocals on the 
refrain — a reminder of the 
greatness of ex-Van Halen 
bassist Michael Anthony’s 
backing vocals — and a 
just-right combination of 
the original’s stomp with a 
lighter touch. “Panama” gets 
a dancefloor makeover and 
what sounds like a solo of 
tuned bottles. 

Kurstin, a seven-time 
Grammy-winning producer 
who has worked with every¬ 
one from Adele to Sia to Beck, 
has a wild piano solo on “Hot 
for Teacher,” which features a 
spoken-word cameo by Beck. 
That leads right into “Erup¬ 
tion,” where Kurstin turns 
Eddie Van Halen’s flurry of 
notes into a quasi-classical 
piano piece. 

It was shocking when Van 
Halen featured keyboards 
on its biggest hit, “Jump,” 
and while George sings the 
synth lines beautifully, it 
could have been a neat twist 
to play some on guitar. The 
Kinks’ “You Really Got Me” 
was Van Halen’s first single 
and sounds so good here that 
George and Kurstin should 
target Ray and Dave Davies’ 
band for their next volume of 
interpretations. 

“Diamond Dave,” the final 
song on the 10-track album, 
pays tribute to Roth. Even if 
the lyrics, written when he 
rejoined Van Halen in 2007, 
show their age, the ballad is 
a fitting closer to an album 
where the Bird and the Bee’s 
love for Van Halen requires 
no euphemisms. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 
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Bushnell's new book looks at midlife dating 


By Jancee Dunn 
Special to The Washington Post 

I t takes a minute to sink in that “Sex 
and the City,” the debut book from 
Candace Bushnell that spawned the 
HBO hit series and two movies, was 
published in 1996 — nearly a quarter 
century ago. Based on a series of columns 
she wrote for the New York Observer, the 
book was a frothy, decadent take on being 
a young single woman in New York City. 

Bushnell has authored seven books since 
then, all of them fiction. Now she has re¬ 
turned to where it all began — and a dating 
landscape that has dramatically changed 
— with “Is There Still Sex in the City?” 

This time around, she is wary and 
bruised. By the time you reach middle 
age, she writes, “some real stuff has hap¬ 
pened to you.” In Bushnell’s case, divorce 
from a ballet dancer she married in 2002 
and the death of her mother. Vowing to 
be “man-free,” she fiees urban life to her 
second home in the country. 

But as she approaches 60, she misses 
the pulsing excitement — and men — of 
New York City. 


“And so, four years after I’d left, I 
returned to my old stomping grounds. As I 
crossed the bridge into Manhattan, now a 
middle-aged, single white woman driving 
a sensible SUV with two large standard 
poodles in the back, I had to ask the obvi¬ 
ous question. Is there 
still sex in the city?” 

As with SATC’s 
“toxic bachelors” 
and “modelizers,” 
there’s a new tax¬ 
onomy: “Cubbing,” 
the pursuit of older 
women by younger 
men; or “MAM,” for 
middle-aged madness, 
a late-onset midlife 
crisis for women. She 
also updates a chapter on “bicycle boys” 

— then, the charmingly rumpled literary 
types on vintage bikes, now wealthy guys 
in Lycra. 

Because so much of contemporary 
dating begins online, Bushnell secures 
a magazine assignment to document her 
first foray onto Tinder. For research, 
Bushnell assembles a group of “Tinderel- 


las” in their 20s and early 30s to fill her 
in. Their feedback is grim. All the guys 
on Tinder, one tells her, take prescription 
drugs. “They’re like: ’The reason I can’t 
text you back is because of ADD.’ ” 

Dates, they scoff What are those? One 
woman describes a typical outing, in 
which a man messaged her to meet him 
at a restaurant at 8 p.m. “It turned out 
he only wanted to meet at the restaurant 
to pee, and then we went to a Starbucks 
where we didn’t even get a coffee,”’ she 
says. “And then we got kicked out.” 

But Bushnell gamely goes on a Tin¬ 
der date with 31-year-old Jude, the first 
person she’s ever met online (online 
dating was in its infancy when “Sex” was 
published). It’s pleasant enough, but the 
next time around he stands her up after a 
drug overdose lands him in the hospital. 
She endures a disastrous date with a 75- 
year-old who, when not trying to get her 
into the sack, says he’s looking for “com¬ 
panionship.” 

“Of all the micro- and macroaggres¬ 
sions of aging,” Bushnell writes, “the 
worst one is when you discover you’ve 
crossed the bridge from wanting a rela¬ 


tionship, with all that entails, to having 
to settle for its lesser cousin: companion¬ 
ship.” 

As usual, female bonds are a godsend, 
but also the book’s weakness, as Bushnell 
toggles fitfully between her own story and 
those of many friends, and even friends 
of friends — most of whom are so lightly 
sketched that it’s hard to care about them. 

But this “Sex” book is more rumina¬ 
tive than the original; winding through 
the amusing anecdotes is a vivid current 
of fear. At one point, Bushnell, who is 
child-free, wonders who will take care of 
her eventual funeral expenses. At an¬ 
other, as she is walking in the city, “that 
middle-aged drumbeat of terror — it’s all 
downhill from here! — was pulsing in my 
head,” she writes. “I was convinced that 
nothing good would ever happen again, 
that age was about to take away all of life’s 
excitements and pleasures.” 

This dread of irrelevance is worth ex¬ 
ploring in greater depth. Instead, she backs 
away and pivots to a story — a plodding 17- 
page story — about being hoodwinked into 
buying $4,000 face cream. It’s a missed 
opportunity, one of several in the book. 




‘The Chelsea Girls’ 

Fiona Davis 

Best friends Hazel and Maxine 
met during World War II. Both 
were USD actresses in Italy. Set 
up to be rivals, they developed 
an unbreakable bond when they 
stood up to the atrocity of war. 

When they returned stateside, 
they went their separate ways, 
but their relationship’s founda¬ 
tion was solid and they were des¬ 
tined to be reunited. When Hazel 
left the comfortable Upper West 
Side apartment in New York 
City that she had grown up in, 
she headed to the artist hangout 
Chelsea Hotel, a place she knew 
from Maxine’s colorful stories. 

Maxine achieved some fame in 
Hollywood, while Hazel longed 
to write her own Broadway 
blockbuster. 

Hazel was poised to open that 
blockbuster and Maxine was her 
star. Their proximity to success 
put them on the radar of Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy and his witch 
hunt for Communists. The Red 
Scare tested their loyalties to 
each other and everyone else 
in their lives, bringing an end 
to their great moment together 
before it really started. 

Davis dedicated the book to 
“the artists whose dreams were 
lost.” 

— Samantha Critchella/AP 



‘Deep Dive’ 

Chris Knopf 

Sam Acquillo’s past lives as 
a professional boxer, negligent 
husband and corporate engineer 
have long been in his rearview 
mirror. He now spends his days 
working as a carpenter on Long 
Island’s Oak Point. 

What he aspires to is a little 
peace of mind, but readers of 
Knopf’s first eight novels in the 
Acquillo series know that what 
Sam usually finds is trouble. 

In the latest book in the series, 
it comes in a phone call from 
his friend Burton Lewis, one of 
the billionaires who inhabit the 
Hamptons section of the island. 

Burton was being courted by 
a fundraiser for the Loventeers, 
a charity that provides aid to 
poor people around the globe. 

But their meeting ended with the 
fundraiser crashing through a 
second-fioor window with Bur¬ 
ton’s Patek Philippe wristwatch 
clutched in his hand. There were 
no eyewitnesses, but the watch 
and scratches on Burton’s arm 
are enough for the police to 
charge him with murder. 

Sam and his lawyer pal Jackie 
Swaitkowski set out to clear him. 

Knopf’s prose goes down so 
easily the novel isn’t so much 
read as inhaled. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 



‘The Escape Room’ 

Megan Goldin 

Investment bankers Vincent, 
Jules, Sylvie and Sam work long 
hours for the Wall Street firm of 
Stanhope and Sons, sacrificing 
personal time and relationships 
for their jobs. They are commit¬ 
ted to a “long, heady love affair 
with greed,” even if it kills them. 

They are summoned on a 
Friday night to a compulsory 
team-building session. They will 
participate in an escape-room 
challenge in a remote office high- 
rise building. At best, they hate 
each other and are consumed by 
the stress of looming layoffs after 
losing two mqjor accounts. They 
are plunged into darkness as the 
elevator zooms and stalls at the 
70th fioor, unable to be opened. 

As clues for an escape appear 
and disappear on the electronic 
board, each character’s ruthless 
personality and amorality take 
center stage. 

In a claustrophobically tense 
debut, Goldin excels at illustrat¬ 
ing the pressures of a Wall Street 
career that includes an expensive 
lifestyle to keep up the illusion of 
success, deals made at strip clubs 
that reinforce the sexism in the in¬ 
dustry and a general lack of trust. 
The oppressive elevator dehvers a 
metaphor for their careers. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 



Helpline 

Kalherine Collette 


‘The Helpline’ 

Katherine Collette 

When she loses her job at an 
insurance company, Germaine is 
forced to take whatever position 
she’s offered. Not many math¬ 
ematicians have answered calls 
at the Senior Citizens Helpline, 
but Germaine is determined to 
make her mark at City Hall. 

The mayor notices Germaine’s 
drive to function in a man¬ 
ner that is both effective and 
efficient. The way she handles 
the people on the other end of 
the phone line is very black and 
white. And that’s exactly the 
kind of person the mayor needs 
for her special project. 

A parking lot is the cause of a 
feud between the senior center 
and the incredibly handsome 
Don Thomas, who manages the 
golf club next door. The mayor is 
on Don’s side, therefore, Ger¬ 
maine must find a solution to rid 
the town of the dilapidated cen¬ 
ter using logistics and numbers. 

When Germaine gets to know 
the employees at the center and 
the colorful array of people who 
take part in the daily activities, 
she begins to wonder if she’s on 
the right side of this fight. 

Collette’s debut novel is a fun 
read, full of unique characters. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 



‘The Russian’ 

Ben Coes 

When two American politi¬ 
cians are assassinated by the 
Russian mafia, the sitting US. 
president whips out a superse¬ 
cret codicil to the US Constitu¬ 
tion authorizing him to ignore 
federal law in an emergency. 

His plan: create a clandestine hit 
squad to hunt down and kill those 
responsible. 

Coes depicts the criminal 
organization as vast, ruthless 
and well-armed, yet the presi¬ 
dent concludes that two men 
— the intelligence service’s most 
efficient killers — will suffice. If 
they were Marvel superheroes, 
maybe so, but when one of them 
is killed before they get started, 
it’s clear they are not. 

Nevertheless, the surviv¬ 
ing member, Rob Tacoma, is 
dispatched to accomplish the 
mission largely on his own. 

Thrillers are often far-fetched, 
but seldom this preposterous. In 
“The Russian,” the ninth novel by 
Coes, whose work has appeared 
on The New York Times best¬ 
seller list, absurdities abound. 

His characters are stereo¬ 
types, and often cartoonish. 

Some of his action sequences 
are so confusing that it’s hard to 
figure out what’s going on. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Plus One”: It’s been a long time since 
two actors have brought so much energy 
and life to the romantic comedy genre as 
delivered by Jack Quaid and Maya Erskine 
in “Plus One.” They play two close friends, 
Ben and Alice, who spend every weekend 
attending the nuptials for a friend or fam¬ 
ily member. The endless stream of invites 
pushes the pair to an act of emotional des¬ 
peration where they finally agree to be each 
other’s plus-one to help get through wedding 
day blues. 

The film from writers/directors Jeff Chan 
and Andrew Rhymer could have used a 
little more satire and wit in terms of the 
weddings. Most of the situations in which 
Ben and Alice find themselves fall along 
normal lines. That’s not a m^or problem, as 
the weddings don’t end up being a distrac¬ 
tion from the film’s heart and soul. It still 
would have been nice if at least one or two of 
the ceremonies went to some extremes. 

The wedding of strong actors with a solid 
script is what makes “Plus One” worthy. 


Red Hour Films 

Maya Erskine and Jack Quaid star in “Plus 
One,” now available on DVD. 

“The Curse of La Llorona”: In 1973, Los 
Angeles social worker Anna Tate-Garcia 
(Linda Cardellini) finds herself dealing 
with a mother (Patricia Velasquez) who has 
turned her home into a fortress and locked 
her sons in a closet. The social worker sees 
it as abuse, but the real reason is to keep La 
Llorona from taking her children. 

Director Michael Chaves shows his lack 
of original thinking with every shot. Young 
horror film directors tend to fall into a 
monotonous pattern when trying to set up 
scares. The tendency is to have someone 
stand with their back to a dark space. The 
first time the camera turns toward the actor, 
there is nothing. The second time, also noth¬ 
ing. It is on that third time that the sound 
gets cranked up and the creature leaps out 
of the darkness. 

This predictability is like a stake in the 
head of a zombie. It is a killer. 

What keeps the movie from falling apart 
is the casting of Linda Cardellini and 
Raymond Cruz. They are dealing with an 
uninspired script and a director who needed 
a few more projects under his belt, but they 
both turn in believable performances. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Poms”: Women form a cheerleading 
squad at a retirement community. 

“How Long Will I Love You”: A man 
and a woman living in the same apartment 
nearly 20 years apart find their timelines 
have merged. 

“Tolkien”: Nicholas Hoult stars in this 
look at the early life of writer J.R.R. Tolkien. 

“The Iron Orchard”: A man looks to over¬ 
come his past by becoming an independent 
oil tycoon. 

“Woodstock: Three Days that Defined a 
Generation”: This “American Experience” 
documentary looks at the musical festival on 
its 50th anniversary. 

“Deep Murder”: Filming of a porn movie 
goes terribly wrong. Jerry O’Connell stars. 

“Pokemon: Detective Pikachu”: Ryan 
Reynolds gives voice to Detective Pikachu 
in this film based on the trading card game. 

“Charlie Says”: Efforts are made to re¬ 
form three of Charles Manson’s followers. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


HOT 


TME 


for 


holiday shows 


Endless festive TV fare 


in December requires 


crews to stay as busy 
as elves in summer 


Above: The cooking competition “The Great American Baking 
Show: Holiday Edition” was filmed last summer during a heat 
wave. Below, clockwise from upper ieft: “Great American 
Baking Show” hosts Anthony Adams, Emma Bunton, Sherry 
Yard and Paul Hollywood. 


By Hilary Fox 

Associated Press 


On a sunny summer day in the United 
Kingdom, cast and crew can be found inside a 
studio — sprinkled with snow. It’s the season¬ 
al disorder of television shows and films. 

In order to offer endless winter holiday fare, 
productions must create Christmas in July. 

But with the record-breaking temperatures 
this year in Europe, wearing heavy Victorian- 
era winter garb and appearing festive takes 
perseverance and a bit of ingenuity. Here’s a 
look at how some pull it off. 


On the set of the joint FX/BBC “A 
Christmas Carol,” a London street 
has been decorated with snowfiakes 
to provide a Victorian winter feel. The 
Charles Dickens’ reinterpretation will 
be a TV miniseries. 

Guy Pearce stars as Ebenezer 
Scrooge, and along with Andy Serkis, 
Stephen Graham, Charlotte Riley and 
Joe Alwyn are all wrapped up in layers 
of hand-sewn period costumes. 

There’s no compromise to the hot 
temperatures outside the studio when 
it comes to making the scenes look 
accurate on screen, costume designer 
Joanna Eatwell said. They just have to 
sweat. 

“With period costumes, it’s incred¬ 
ibly heavy,” Eatwell said. “Guy, I mean 
gosh, he’s in every single scene and 
every single day,” and he has started 
coming up with clever ways to beat the 
heat. 

One of Pearce’s cool tricks involves 
identifying when he can wear sandals 
with his winter woolens, if he keeps his 
summer footwear just out of the shot. 

The cold-weather mood doesn’t let 
up when it’s time to eat. For one of the 
final production days, the catering team 


provided a Christmas-type lunch with 
turkey, stuffing, roast vegetables and 
pigs in blankets with gravy. 

A Victorian-theme wintery Netfiix 
original film starring Forest Whitaker 
is also in production in the U.K. 

“Jingle Jangle” is a magical tale 
about a toymaker set in the imaginary 
town of Cobbleton. The cast includes 
Keegan-Michael Key, Hugh Bonneville, 
Phylicia Rashad and Anika Noni Rose. 

The cast has to sing and dance as 
well as get into the Christmas spirit, 
all during record-breaking summer 
temperatures. 

There’s been heat, but there also 
have been blizzards — more precisely, 
“vans and vans” bringing the fake 
snow to the set that gets everywhere, 
producer Lyn Sisson-Talbert said. 

“All I know is that shower at night 
was amazing because it’s everywhere, 
it’s in your ears, it’s in your hair and 
when you have afro hair like mine it 
sticks. That’s not a five-minute shower, 
it’s an all-night ordeal,” she laughs. 

The film requires the cast to dance in 
the heat and deal with their 19th-cen¬ 
tury outfits. 

How do they do that? “Very care¬ 


fully,” Sisson-Talbert said, adding “you 
definitely don’t want to be smelling that 
costume afterwards.” 

“Jingle Jangle” is expected to hit 
screens in 2020. 

“The Great American Baking Show: 
Holiday Edition” was filmed at Pine- 
wood Studios in Buckinghamshire 
during a heat wave last summer. 

While the tent was decorated with 
baubles, snowfiakes, fir trees and fairy 
lights, contestants had to sweat it out to 
craft warm winter treats like fruit¬ 
cakes, gingerbread and Santa Claus- 
themed 3D bread showstoppers. 

And when they weren’t in the hot tent 
filled with working ovens, the judges 
and presenters — Emma Bunton, An¬ 
thony “Spice” Adams, Paul Hollywood 
and Sherry Yard — were sheltering 
outside under the shade of trees. Small 
hand-held battery-operated fans were a 
must-have accessory. 

The tents were intense, Adams said. 

“You’re in a whole new different 
environment and you’re cooking out¬ 
side. So, it could be humid one day, it 
could be raining, it could be sunshine. 
You don’t know; you have to make the 
adjustment.” 
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Mind your step 


While fitness trackers are helpful, 
the 10,000 daily goal is overblown 



By Bruce Horovitz 
Special to The Washington Post 

W hen Sonia Anderson got her first Fitbit step 
tracker, her poor pooch, Bronx, had no 
idea of all the steps that were coming. The 
device — which counts every step Ander¬ 
son takes and displays those steps on an app — was a 
Christmas gift from her daughters two years ago. 

At the time, Bronx, a Yorkshire terrier, was younger 
and could still manage the additional walks up and 
down the trails along the sprawling apartment complex 
in Alexandria, Va., where Anderson lives. Anderson 
was on a mission to clock 10,000 steps a day. 

More recently, as Bronx hit age 13, the dog started 
coming to dead stops during these long treks as if to 
ask: What’s going on here? Like many other folks 50 
and older, the 63-year-old Anderson has been comman¬ 
deered by the step-tracker craze that began about a 
decade ago, and her dog is an unwilling victim. 

Anderson has bought into the $26 billion global step 
tracker industry and matches her daily count with her 
Fitbit-wearing friend, Landy Sorensen, 43. The two 
women have become inseparable Fitbit fanatics and 
competitors at the Arlington Food Assistance Center, 
where they amass additional steps every Friday morn¬ 
ing while volunteering in the food bank. Now, they 
diligently count each other’s steps on their cellphone 
apps in real time — and compete to record just one 
more step than the other. 

“My Fitbit made me a friend I’d have never had,” 
Anderson said. 

It might also help her live longer, according to a re¬ 
cent Harvard University study published in the Jour¬ 
nal of the American Medical Association. The study 
concluded that among older women, as few as 4,400 
steps per day helped to lower mortality rates. With 
more steps per day, mortality rates decreased before 
leveling off at 7,500 steps, the study found. 

In other words, the magic marketing number of 
10,000 daily steps embraced by so many wearers of 
these devices — from Fitbits to Garmins to Samsungs 
to Apple Watches — may be about 2,500 steps more 
than necessary. 


Truth be told, even the woman behind the study 
— who concedes that she, too, is enamored of her 
step tracker — can’t say how many steps are the 
right number for each walker. 

“No one size fits all,” said I-Min Lee, an as¬ 
sociate epidemiologist at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital in Boston and a professor at Harvard 
Medical School. 

But no matter how many steps you take, merely 
wearing and using a fitness tracker — particularly 
for older women, older men and other people who 
tend to be somewhat inactive —r “can be beneficial 
not only to your health but to your quality of life,” 
Lee said. 

Of course, some folks go over the top with their 
trackers — and proudly post their more unusual 
stats on social media sites such as Reddit. Like 
the vegan fitness buff who posted a video about 
logging 50,000 steps a day for five days. And the 
warehouse Stocker who said that he slogged 20,000 
steps a day on the job. And there’s also the guy who 
credits his Fitbit for helping him slim his 40-inch 
waist to a svelte 34 inches. 

Clocking miles is even popular with workers 
who are on the clock. The C-SPAN network, for 
instance, ran a month-long walking challenge 
sponsored by its health insurance plan, Cigna. 

The step competition among C-SPAN depart¬ 
ments, which ended July 3, totaled nearly 23 
million steps walked by 74 participants from 12 
teams, or about an average of 9,966 steps per day 
per person, spokesman Howard Mortman said. 
More specifically, he said, that’s a total 1,028,805 
calories burned — and 294 pounds lost. (For the 
record, the cable network’s digital media team 
won.) 

For Anderson and Sorensen, fitness track¬ 
ing has created a special bond — and a way to 
keep close tabs on each other. Like the day when 
Sorensen noticed that Anderson had suddenly dou¬ 
bled her step output. She immediately texted her 
and discovered that Anderson was on a European 
vacation and that her sightseeing had doubled her 
daily count. Another time, when Anderson noticed 
that Sorensen had barely logged 2,000 steps, she 
sent a concerned text asking: “Are you OK?” 

Sorensen averages about 15,000 steps daily — 
roughly between five and seven miles — and often 
tucks her early generation Fitbit into a specially 


designed gold bracelet, so folks can’t even see 
she’s wearing one. When she wears this bracelet to 
formal affairs, no one suspects she’s tracking her 
footwork, she said. 

Harvard’s Lee said she first got interested in 
wearable devices five years ago during a work¬ 
place program that promoted healthy lifestyles 
for doctors. Lee received a free device — whose 
familiar brand name she prefers not to publicize 
— and was asked to form a team of walkers. Lee, 
59, is hesitant to discuss her step count because 
she believes the sheer act of regularly exercising is 
far more important than the sum total of steps. But 
after some cqjoling she said she averages about 
15,000 steps per day. 

Studies show that 150 minutes of moderate ac¬ 
tivity, such as walking, can lower the risk of heart 
disease and stroke, improve sleep, help reduce 
weight gain and improve bone health. 

Perhaps no one knows that better than Tom Hol¬ 
land. 

He’s an exercise physiologist and sports nu¬ 
tritionist who has regularly appeared on “Good 
Morning America” as a fitness coach. He also has 
worked as a personal trainer with thousands of 
clients — many of whom use step trackers. He’s 
a huge fan of fitness trackers because they get 
people moving. 

“The fitness tracker is the first step to getting 
people off the couch,” he said. At the same time, he 
is put off by the much-ballyhooed 10,000-step daily 
goal, which he said is arbitrary. 

“We need real numbers to shoot for,” he said. 
Holland prefers recommending smaller amounts 
of exercise — not big feats such as 10,000 steps. 
“I’m a big believer in excessive moderation. Don’t 
do a lot a little bit — do a little bit a lot.” 

Unless, of course, it involves himself. 

Like the 70,000, or so, steps he clocked in a re¬ 
cent 50-kilometer trail run. Because Holland also 
is a triathlete, he not only uses a Fitbit from time to 
time but also sometimes slaps on “smart” sun¬ 
glasses or T-shirts or shorts that track fitness data. 
Most often, however, he wears a Garmin fitness 
tracker that measures his steps, his sleeping habits 
and his heart rate. 

“I’m not an addict,” he said jokingly, “but if you 
see me passed out on the side of the road, check 
my tracker, please.” 
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Reading like a girl 



Study suggests 
new explanation 
for gender gap 
in STEM fields 

By Stephanie De Marco 

Los Angeles Times 

W hy don’t more girls grow 
up to become scientists 
and engineers? It’s not 
that they’re bad at math, 
a new study argues. It’s that they’re 
even better at reading. 

This comparative advantage in 
reading is the primary reason why 
women are outnumbered by men 
in technical fields, according to a 
recent report published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

The study authors, economists 
Thomas Breda of the Paris School 
of Economics and Clotilde Napp 
of the French National Center for 
Scientific Research, came to this 
conclusion by analyzing survey data 
from 300,000 high school students 
in 64 countries around the world. 

“We tried to understand the 
reasons why we observe so much 
segregation between girls and boys 
in terms of fields of study,” Breda 
said. 

They found that among the 
students who were better at math 
than at reading, 68% were boys and 
32% were girls. On the flip side, 
among the students who were better 
at reading than at math, 68% were 
girls and 32% were boys. 

This gender gap could explain 
why boys are more likely than girls 
to take the kinds of classes that lead 
to careers in the so-called STEM 
fields — science, technology, engi¬ 
neering and math, the researchers 
reported. 

Previous research has focused 
on gender discrimination of women 
in scientific fields and how societal 
norms infiuence girls’ career aspi¬ 
rations. The new study is different 
because it focuses on the strengths 
of individual students from all over 
the world. 

“People have many different 
areas that they might like and many 
different areas that they might be 
good at,” said sociologist Catherine 
Riegle-Crum of the University 
of Texas at Austin, who was not 
involved in the study. 

“When making a (career) deci¬ 
sion, it’s about weighing all of those 
things,” she said. “A lot of past re¬ 
search either hasn’t acknowledged 
that, or in some cases hasn’t had the 
data to be able to tease those things 
out.” 

Breda and Napp were able to find 
that kind of data in a survey called 
the Program for International Stu¬ 
dent Assessment, or PISA. 

Administered every three years 
to 15-year-olds in countries from 
Argentina to Vietnam, PISA catches 
them before they have to decide 
which subjects they want to focus 
on. 

The PISA survey administered 
in 2012 was of particular interest 


to the economists. In addition to 
assessing students’ math, reading 
and science skills, it asked them 
about their intent to take advanced 
courses in each of those subjects in 
the future. It also asked students 
how they felt about their math skills. 

The researchers found that on the 
whole, boys had a stronger attrac¬ 
tion to math classes than girls did. 
For instance, the proportion of boys 
who said they wanted to take more 
math classes instead of more read¬ 
ing classes was nearly 8 percentage 
points higher than it was for girls. In 
addition, the proportion of boys who 
said they intended to “study harder” 
in math than in reading was almost 

What the data could 
not explain was what 
caused the students 
to have differences 
in math and reading 
ability in the first place. 

6 percentage points higher than it 
was for girls. 

In just a few countries, including 
Turkey and Malaysia, the propor¬ 
tion of girls interested in studying 
math was higher than it was for 
boys. 

But in most other countries, boys 
had the edge over girls — and the 
gender gap was much bigger. The 
most extreme example was Switzer¬ 
land, where 68% of boys and 47% of 
girls said they were willing to take 
additional math classes, Napp said. 

The researchers wondered 
whether this difference could be 
linked to students’ math ability. In 
other words, are boys simply better 
at math than girls? 

Sort of On both math and read¬ 
ing tests, the average score for all 
students was slightly below 500. But 
on the math test, the average score 
for boys was about 10 points higher 
than for girls. 

Meanwhile, on the reading test, 
the average score for girls was 
about 30 points higher than for boys. 


the researchers said. 

But in both cases, these differ¬ 
ences accounted for less than 10% of 
the gender gap in math interest. 

Then the researchers decided 
to compare each student’s math 
skills with his or her reading skills. 
Here, the gender difference was 
more stark. In looking across the 64 
countries, they saw that 59% of boys 
were better at math than at reading, 
and that 74% of girls were better at 
reading than at math, Breda said. 

This difference could explain 78% 
of the gender gap in students’ intent 
to take more math classes in the 
future, the economist found. 

The results clearly refute the idea 
that girls don’t have what it takes 
to succeed in technical careers, 
Riegle-Crumb said. 

“It’s not that they can’t do math,” 
she said. “It’s that they have some 
skills and some interests in fields 
that are even greater than that.” 

The economists also wondered 
how many of the students who said 
they intended to study math actually 
went on to do so. 

So they questioned about 12,000 
15-year-olds from Paris who had 
taken the PISA survey in 2015. 

It turned out that about 78% of 
students who said they intended to 
pursue advanced math courses did 
enroll in them the following year. 

What’s more, each student’s rela¬ 
tive strength in math versus read¬ 
ing was a good predictor of whether 
they intended to — and ultimately 
did — enroll in courses that empha¬ 
sized math. 

What the data could not explain 
was what caused the students to 
have differences in math and read¬ 
ing ability in the first place. 

“Riegle-Crumb said that if girls 
are good at both math and reading, 
they may prefer to study the hu¬ 
manities because careers in those 
fields tend to be more hospitable to 
women. 

“Why would I pick the one where 
I’m going to have to struggle to fit 
in and be exposed to all kinds of 
bias and stereotypes versus the one 
that’s going to be welcoming?” she 
said. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Have the rules 
of life changed? 

P arking my yellow convertible on the square, I 
read the words aloud. 

“ ‘Inherit shrunken head collection. Pay 
$10,000 for museum to accept it.’ Aw, man!” 

“Quit yer whining!” my older brother snickered with 
sick satisfaction. No matter what game we played, he al¬ 
ways appointed himself the banker, setting an immediate 
tone of domination. He snapped the brightly colored bills 
out of my hand with a greedy sneer. 

Growing up in the ’70s with only three television chan¬ 
nels and one mind-numbingly monotonous Atari Tennis 
game, my brother and I relied heavily on board games 
for entertainment. We played Monopoly, Sorry!, Risk, 
Payday, Stratego, Rock’em Sock’em Robots, Battleship 
and other games expressly intended to reward the rich, 
ruthless, lucky and intellectually superior. 

There were no consolation prizes — if you lost, you suf¬ 
fered complete destitution and utter humiliation, and we 
liked it that way. After all, if losing wasn’t so unbearable, 
why bother winning? 

Once I’d had my own kids, they would often whine, 
“We’re BORED!” I’d remind them of the bikes, scooters 
and such in our garage. Of our four TVs with more than 
200 channels. Of our stacks of neglected board games. 

One summer, I baited them with unhealthy snacks into 
playing The Game of Life, which they had received for 
Christmas that year. A few minutes later, I heard their 
banter coming from the dining room. 

‘“Support Wildlife Fund.’ Oooh, I got $5,000.” 

“‘Cycle to work.’ Ha! I got $10,000!” 

“Wait a minute? What game are you guys playing?” I 
interrupted. There on our table lay The Game of Life with 
its characteristic segmented pathway, rainbow spinner 
and white plastic buildings. However, upon closer inspec¬ 
tion, I could see that this was not the game of my youth. 

“What’s this — ‘Countryside Acres?’ What happened to 
The Poor Farm? And are these minivans? You get money 
for recycling now? What’s going on?!” 

I called my mother, who like me is unable to get rid of 
anything. She found The Game of Life my brother and I 
used to play and read to me from its faded game board. 
“Big day at the races. Collect $80,000.” 

“Pay $5,000 for toupee.” 

“Find Uranium deposit. Collect $100,000.” 

“Buy raccoon coat. Pay $500.” 

“Uncle in jail. Pay $500 bail.” 

“Buy Rolls-Royce. Pay $16,000.” 

“REVENGE. Collect $100,000 from any player.” 

With each square, fond memories of summer days 
spent trying to crush my opponent fiooded my mind. 

Back then, the rules of Life were clear — get a good job, 
be responsible, make as much money as possible. Sure, 
every player had to deal with hard knocks in Life like 
tornadoes, jury duty, poison ivy and poor relatives. But if 
you got rich, there was no shame in rewarding yourself 
with yachts and trips to Monte Carlo. Simply put, wealth 
was necessary to win at The Game of Life. 

But players in The New Game of Life get money for 
planting trees, having family picnics, returning lost wal¬ 
lets, joining health clubs and even making new friends. 
Gambling and revenge have been outlawed, and players 
have ample chances to “Spin again if not in the lead.” 

The old game’s daunting “Day of Reckoning” has now 
been replaced with an anti-climactic choice between a 
government subsidized retirement community called 
“Countryside Acres” and watered-down Millionaire 
Estates. Everyone’s a winner. Frankly, I’m surprised the 
game doesn’t award trophies for every player. 

Gloomily, I said goodbye to my mother and hung up the 
phone. “What’s this world coming to?” I thought. 

Just then, I heard a commotion in the dining room, and 
rushed in to find my son holding his sister in a headlock 
as she squealed, “You’re just mad ’cause I beat you again! 
I’m richer than you are!” 

“Whew,” I thought, and was relieved to see that some 
things in Life will never change. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 
1 Moth attractors 
6 Rescue site for a polar 

10 “Hold it right there!” 

14 Word with grand or 
identity 

19 Netflix crime drama 

set in a small town 
in Missouri 

20 “Hahahahahaha!” 

21 Blacken on the 

barbecue 

22 Sun: Prefix 

23 Change, as a hotel 

lock 

24 Aura 

27 Weasley family owl 

in the Harry Potter 
books 

28 “You wish” 

30 It’sSWofthe 

Pyrenees 

31 “Give me an 

example!” 

33 Designates for 
a specific purpose 

35 Big things in 

D.C. and Hollywood 

36 Source of the line 

“A Jug of Wine, a 

of Bread — and 
Thou” 

37 Real nostalgia trip 
40 Mobile 

42 Mao-_(Chinese 

liquor) 

43 L.G.B.T. History Mo. 

44 Bite-size chocolate 

candy 

47 Home for 

doves and pigeons 


48 Home for 

herons and egrets 
50 “In case you 

didn’t hear me ...” 
52 Group on the 
dark side of the 
Force 

54 “Alas!” in Austria 

55 Generally speaking 

59 Not only that but also 

60 Pompous pronoun 

62 Vicuna product 

63 Eye-catching print 

pattern 

65 Creature slain in the 

Mines of Moria by 
Gandalf 

66 “A Little Night 

Music” composer 

70 Award for 

technological 
development since 
1995 

71 Shed, as feathers 
73 Individually 

75 Sometime 

collaborator with 
William 

Shakespeare, per the 
Oxford University 
Press 

81 Deepest lake in the 
U.S. after Crater 

83 Place where musical 

talent may be 
wasted? 

84 Assembly 

87 Burns, in a way 

89 Comics debut of 1963 

90 Important topic 

in golf instruction 

91 It’s all downhill from 

here 

92 Easy way that 

might lead to error 

99 Printing 

measurement 

100 Dead letters? 


101 “It’s bulls and blood, 
it’s dust and mud,” 
per 

a Garth Brooks hit 

102 Enthusiastic 
enjoyment 

103 Miss, say 

104 Girl’s name that’s 

a state abbreviation 

105 Some laughable 
language mistakes 
— as found literally 
(in consecutive 
letters) in 24-, 37-, 
55-, 75- and 
92-Across 

109 Small, rectangular 
candy 

110 Cocktails with gin, 
vermouth and 
Campari 

112 Gave the pink slip 

113 Organism that 
grows on 
another plant 
nonparasitically 

115 Bening with a star on 
the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame 

116 Statistician Silver 

117 Dog to beware of 

118 Angioplasty inserts 

119 Big 12 college town 

120 Bounty hunter shot 
by Han Solo in “Star 
Wars: A New Hope” 

DOWN 

1 One-named singer 

with the 2017 No. 1 
album “Melodrama” 

2 Longtime Hyundai 

3 God, with “the” 

4 First words 

5 Business with 

perpetually high 
sales? 

6 Glassy-eyed look 


7 CPR administrator 

8 Malek who won a Best 

Actor Oscar for 

“Bohemian 

Rhapsody” 

9 Dimwit 

10 Easily split rock 

11 Which train goes 

to Harlem, in song 

12 Something to 

dip in the water 

13 Wedding agreement 

14 Title movie 

role for Jim Carrey 

15 “I found what 

you’re looking for!” 

16 Jane Jetson’s son 

17 Shrek’s love 

18 “For rent” sign 

25 Beehive State 

bloomer 

26 Occasion for a 

high school after¬ 
party 

29 “..._mouse?” 

32 0rg.ina 

1976 sports merger 
34 Be on the court 
for tipoff, say 
36 Precis 

38 Bouillabaisse base 

39 Myriad 

40 Drink stirred with a 

spoon 

41 Kind of alcohol 

used as biofuel 

45 It borders the Suez 

Canal 

46 Premium movie 

channel 

47 Keto diet no-no 

48 “The Jungle Book” 

boy 

49 Chopped down 

50 Place reached by boat 

51 University in 

downtown 

Philadelphia 


53_Amendment, 

controversial 1976 

Congressional 

measure 

55 Stunned ... just 

stunned 

56 Alteration of a video 

game, in gamer lingo 

57 “I like that!” 

58 Chesterfield or reefer 
61 Sleeve opening 

64 What keeps athletic 
tape from sticking to 
the skin 

66 “Go_Watchman” 

(Harper Lee novel) 


67 Target of a spray 

68 One of two in 

“The Grapes of 
Wrath” 

69 Film-rating org. 

72 “For shame!” 

74 Like the verb “to 

be”: Abbr. 

75 Purchase for a 

celebration 

76 Stable period 

from Augustus to 
Marcus Aurelius 

77 Man, to Marcus 

Aurelius 


78 Barely scratches 

(out) 

79 Traitors 

80 Pulitzer-winning 

W.W. II journalist 

81 Russian rulers of old 

82 Discovery of 

penicillin, e.g. 

85 Built up gradually 

86 It’s skipped in the 

Gregorian calendar 
88 Some track- 

and-field training 
90 Propping (up) 

93 Lead role in “Chicago” 

94 Nov. 13, e.g. 


95 _school 

96 Baby shark 

97 “Days of Grace” 

memoirist Arthur 

98 Corvette roof options 

105 Women’s rights 
pioneer Lucretia 

106 End-of-semester 
stressor 

107 Chapeau site 

108 Bicker (with) 

111 Kylo of the 

“Star Wars” films 
114 Charlemagne’s 
domain, for short 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



can u mllte mea 

sacmage? 


CAN you MAita m a 

SANbWiCM?. . , 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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'The work 
will come' 

Uzo Aduba remains 
positive about acting 
future beyond ‘Orange 
Is the New Black' 


By Ryan Pearson 
Associated Press 

Uzo Aduba said the upcoming FX limited se¬ 
ries “Mrs. America” encompasses a whole lot 
of what she loves best about acting. 

“It’s a story of women. It’s bringing great 
women together, incredibly talented women 
who I have respected and admired for years,” 
she told The Associated Press. 

Featuring Aduba as the late US. Rep. Shirley 
Chisholm, Cate Blanchett as conservative ac¬ 
tivist and orange juice queen Phyllis Schlafly 
and Rose Byrne as feminist Gloria Steinem, 
the show is based on the true story of the 1970s 
battle over the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Tracey Ullman will play “The Feminine 
Mystique” author Betty Friedan and Margo 
Martindale is US. Rep. Bella Abzug, known for 
— among other things — her hats. James Mars- 
den, Sarah Paulsen, Kayli Carter, John Slattery 
and Jeanne Tripplehorn will also appear. 

Aduba said she also has long admired the 
late Chisholm, who was the first black woman 
elected to Congress. 

“It represents authenticity and truth, and it’s 


a story that wants to tell the truth about that 
time. The hard and the good truth. That’s ex¬ 
citing for me,” the “Orange Is the New Black” 
co-star said of her new show, which is in pro¬ 
duction and doesn’t yet have a release date. 

The ERA battleground contributed to the 
rise of the Moral M^ority, shifting the cultural 
and political landscape. It’s written by Emmy- 
winner Dahvi Waller, who was in the “Mad 
Men” stable. Blanchett is an executive produc¬ 
er and it’s the first time the Oscar winner has 
appeared in a series in a regular role. 

The period show could have devolved into 
a star-transformation parade (executives re¬ 
cently released photos of the stars in charac¬ 
ter), but Waller’s scripts have “given so much to 
the story, to give us something to really do and 
say,” Aduba added. 

Now that “Orange” has wrapped up on Net- 
flix, she said she remains optimistic about her 
professional future. 

“Anything is possible,” she said. “I know it 
because I’ve seen it. ... The work will come. 
How fluidly and quickly it comes, I don’t know, 
and what comes, I really don’t know, but I know 
it will come.” 



FX/AP 


“Orange Is the New Black” actress 
Uzo Aduba is set to play politician 
Shirley Chisholm in the limited televi¬ 
sion series “Mrs. America,” based on 
the true story of the 1970s battle over 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 


Fox: Smollett won’t be on final season of ‘Empire’ 


From wire reports 

Fox Entertainment chief Charlie Collier 
says Jussie Smollett won’t be back on “Em¬ 
pire.” Collier, speaking to TV critics Wednes¬ 
day, affirmed series co-creator Lee Daniels’ 
decision to drop Smollett from the drama’s 
upcoming final season. 

Daniels had initially supported Smollett 
after the actor claimed he suffered a racist 
and anti-gay attack in Chicago. 

But when Smollett faced charges for alleg¬ 
edly fabricating the attack, Daniels said the 
matter had become painful and frustrating 
for him and the “Empire” cast. 

Prosecutors dropped the charges against 
Smollett in March, but a special prosecutor 
could charge him again. 

Asked why Fox had extended Smollett’s 
contract through the sixth and last season. 
Collier said the network wanted to properly 
assess the situation before deciding. 


Swift to perform at MTV VMAs 

No need to calm down, Taylor Swift fans. 

The pop star is set to perform at MTV’s 
Video Music Awards on Aug. 26, it was an¬ 
nounced Wednesday. 

The award show is set to take place in 
Newark, N.J., three days after Swift’s sev¬ 
enth studio album, “Lover,” is scheduled to 
be released. 

The “Shake It Off” singer, 29, last per¬ 
formed at the VMAs in 2015, when she took 
the stage alongside Nick Min^ for a rendi¬ 
tion of Swift’s song “Bad Blood.” That song 
also earned Swift video of the year honors. 

Swift is tied with Ariana Grande for the 
most nominations at this year’s award show 
with 10. 

Her nominations include video of the year 
and song of the year for “You Need to Calm 
Down.” 


Willie Nelson cancels tour 

Willie Nelson has canceled his tour be¬ 
cause of a “breathing problem.” 

The 86-year-old singer apologized on 
Twitter late Wednesday, writing “I need to 
have my doctor check [the problem] out.” 
Nelson had just finished performing with Al¬ 
ison Krauss in Toledo, Ohio, and he was next 
scheduled to appear Friday in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

He wrote “I’ll be back.” 

Nelson was due to perform at the Farm Aid 
concert with John Mellencamp, Dave Mat¬ 
thews, Neil Young and Bonnie Raitt on Sept. 
21. His tour was scheduled to end Nov. 29 in 
Thackerville, Okla. 

Nelson canceled his appearance at the 
Outlaw Music Festival due to illness last 
summer. He also was forced to cancel sev¬ 
eral dates in 2018. 


No awards 
show host 
for Emmys 

By Nardine Saad 
AND Yvonne Villarreal 
Los Angeles Times 

Two’s a trend? The Emmy 
Awards will go host-less this year, 
following the lead of the Academy 
Awards after hitting a ratings low 
during last year’s telecast. 

Fox Entertainment chief Char¬ 
lie Collier confirmed the move 
Wednesday, noting that the de¬ 
cision will allow the September 
telecast more time to honor the 
robust batch of TV series that 
have ended their run in the past 
year. 

Those programs include 
HBO’s blockbuster “Game of 
Thrones” and its political satire 
“Veep,” which dominated July’s 
nominations, as well as Amazon’s 
acclaimed “Fleabag” and CBS’ 
“The Big Bang Theory.” 

Last year, the Television Acad¬ 
emy’s prestigious event aired on 
NBC with “Saturday Night Live” 
stars Colin Jost and Michael Che 
at the helm. The 2018 Emmys 
drew 10.2 million total viewers, 
down 10.5% from the previous 
year. The decline continued the 
viewership slide that has coincid¬ 
ed with the rise of streaming TV. 

“If you have a host and an 
opening number, that’s 15 min¬ 
utes you can’t use to salute the 
shows,” Collier said. “We will go 
host-less this year, and I think it 
will give us more time to honor 
those shows.” 

That doesn’t mean the broad¬ 
cast won’t feature an opening 
number. 

“There will be entertainment, 
there will be an opening num¬ 
ber,” he said, noting that the 
producers are working on the 
framework now. “I love that the 
producers are so thoughtfully ap¬ 
proaching these choices. There 
will be many surprises and it will 
be entertaining.” 

Collier acknowledged that see¬ 
ing how this year’s Oscars fared 
was something Fox and Emmy 
producers paid attention to 
internally. 

The February Oscars telecast, 
at which “Green Book” won best 
picture, saw a respectable 12% 
gain in the ratings from the pre¬ 
vious year — this after steady 
ratings declines for most awards 
shows year after year. The mo¬ 
tion picture academy’s decision 
to go without a host came after 
mqjor backlash over comedian 
Kevin Hart emceeing the affair. 

Amy Poehler, a veteran awards 
show host, was asked about the 
Emmys going host-less: “It seems 
like the Oscars went well without 
a host. I’m sure the Emmys will 
too. It seems cool to not have a 
host right now. Those shows are a 
beast, and I think that the people 
that produce these shows have 
a very specific and hard job. It 
should just be a fun party. Think 
of how fun it is when you go to a 
party and you don’t know who’s 
throwing it.” 

The 71st Primetime Emmy 
Awards will air Sept. 22 
stateside. 
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OPINION 

Trump adept at attacking cartoon enemies 


By Virginia Heffernan 

Los Angeles Times 

W ith more than 30 civilians 
murdered last week in massa¬ 
cres in California, Texas and 
Ohio, the rampages across the 
country have been widely denounced as 
terrorism. 

On Sunday, federal officials announced 
they were treating the El Paso shootings 
“as a domestic terrorism case, and we’re 
going to do what we do to terrorists in this 
country, which is deliver swift and certain 
justice.” Ivanka Trump used even more 
sinister language: “White supremacy, like 
all other forms of terrorism, is an evil that 
must be destroyed.” 

It is imprecise to equate an ideology, 
white supremacy, which apparently mo¬ 
tivated at least one of the attacks, with a 
tactic, terrorism. But it is also understand¬ 
able. Terrorism is a notoriously slippery 
word. And of course, politicians, on the 
spur of the moment, use the word “terror¬ 
ism” chiefly to signal their outrage and 
toughness. 

So is it useful to call the mass murders in 
the U.S. terrorism? 

The three gunmen were certainly un¬ 
lawful combatants using violence against 
civilians. 

They also professed or had studied ex¬ 
tremist ideologies of one sort or another. 
The suspect in El Paso posted a manifesto 
saying the attack was “a response to the 
Hispanic invasion of Texas,” according 
to police. Less is known about the Gilroy, 
Calif, gunman, but he had posted an on¬ 
line recommendation for a discredited 
book on social Darwinism that justified 
slavery. The Dayton, Ohio, gunman played 
in a “pornogrind” band that performed mi- 
sogynistic songs with themes of gore and 
brutal sexual assault. He also reportedly 
kept a “rape list.” 

But does committing violence against 
civilians and possessing an extremist 


ideology automatically make someone a 
terrorist? 

The tactic of terrorism has generally 
been used by those resisting a government 
or an occupying army. 

During the French Revolution, when ter¬ 
rorism got its name, political violence by 
the lower classes was part of a campaign to 
panic the upper classes and shake the mon¬ 
archy out of power. In Northern Ireland 
in the 1960s, the Irish Republican Army 
regularly committed violence against the 
British army, whom it considered occupi¬ 
ers, as well as Protestant civilians, whom it 
perceived as aligned with the British. 

In this context, the narrative of recent 
mass murderers in America is supremely 
incoherent. 

That is, unless there is an imagined oc¬ 
cupation in the U.S.: a cultural one, if not a 
political one. 

In the El Paso suspect’s online writing, 
he expressed a fear that Trumpism wasn’t 
long for this world. “The Democrat party,” 
he wrote, “will own America and they 
know it.” 

The Gilroy gunman complained that 
nature had been destroyed and was now 
“overcrowd [ed]” with “hoards of mestizos 
and Silicon Valley white” people (though 
he used a gendered epithet for “people”). 

Though the Dayton shooter described 
himself as a leftist hungry for a socialist 
uprising, all three of these men last week 
seemed to believe that some group of in¬ 
terlopers — either people of color or femi¬ 
nized elites or both — had seized control of 
the country. 

The panic about a phantom occupa¬ 
tion cuts across the political spectrum. It 
doesn’t matter who’s in power in Washing¬ 
ton, the thinking goes. American culture 
is increasingly dominated by a conniving 
overclass, imagined variously to be head¬ 
quartered in Silicon Valley, the banks, the 
media, mqjor American cities, academia 
and Hollywood. 


In the U.S., one common catchall word 
for the enemy is “political correctness.” 

Last week in an article in Politico, Tim 
Chapman, executive director of Heritage 
Action for America, a conservative lob¬ 
bying group, cited polling that found a 
strong aversion on the part of most voters 
to “political correctness” as the scourge of 

— well — everyone; 80% of voters in the 
middle of the spectrum, according to polls, 
are averse to political correctness. And 
more than three-quarters of Republicans, 
according to Heritage Action’s own data, 
said it was a “mqjor” problem. 

Political correctness is an imaginary 
ideology espoused by exactly no one. It’s 
said to have something to do with Marx¬ 
ists — or maybe with identity politics, the 
nightmare of many Marxists. As nebu¬ 
lous as it is as a concept, it’s the name for 
a secular Satan — for whatever occult 
force has seemingly hijacked the nation. 
Women, people of color, and certain white 
male elites (disparaged with emasculating 
language) are often the face of this force — 
and the ones frequently targeted by mass 
murderers. 

What makes the attack on political cor¬ 
rectness so disturbing is that the ideology 
doesn’t exist anywhere but in the radioac¬ 
tive contempt for it. 

In the past three years. President 
Donald Trump has taught Americans of 
every stripe to ignore our actual interests 

— peace, prosperity, education, social har¬ 
mony — in favor of shadowboxing with 
cartoon enemies that dance around in his 
head. It should come as no surprise that, 
for three years, extremists have blown past 
shadowboxing and taken up arms against 
the PC. phantoms. 

But because these figures don’t exist, 
they’ve had to shoot civilians at random, 
and tell themselves they’re part of a 
revolution. 


Virginia Heffernan is a contributing editor at 
Wired, a columnist at the Los Angeles Times and a 
co-host of Trumpcast. 


The best thing Saudi Arabia, Iran could do for women 


By Bobby Ghosh 

Bloomberg Opinion 

T he Middle East’s two most im¬ 
portant countries have recently 
announced reforms that bring 
women a step closer to equality 
with men. In Saudi Arabia, women may 
now leave the country, without permission 
from a male relative. In Iran, the supreme 
court has ordered that women be award¬ 
ed the same “blood money” as men in in¬ 
stances of death or bodily harm. 

Women’s rights activists have responded 
with, at best, caveat-leavened optimism. 
They have pointed out that other aspects 
of Saudi Arabia’s repressive “guardian¬ 
ship” laws remain in force — for instance, 
women must get permission from a guard¬ 
ian before they can marry. In Iran, the 
court order doesn’t change the law that 
awards women only half the blood money 
given to a man in similar circumstances; it 
requires the government to set up a fund to 
pay out the remaining half 
But the more pertinent reason to be cau¬ 
tious about the changes is the manifest 
bad faith of the governments in Riyadh 
and Tehran toward female activists, some 
of whom have long campaigned for these 
very reforms. 

As rights groups have pointed out, Saudi 
Arabia imprisons many female activists; 
some of them have reportedly been sub¬ 
jected to electric shocks, whippings and 
the threat of sexual violence. The most 
prominent of these women is Loujain Al- 


Hathloul; the charges against her include 
such bizarre accusations as communicat¬ 
ing with diplomats and journalists. 

That the latest Saudi reforms were an¬ 
nounced in the week of Al-Hathloul’s 
30th birthday might be a capricious coin¬ 
cidence. But even more perverse is that 
under one of the unchanged guardianship 
laws, she would be prevented from leaving 
her detention without the permission of a 
male relative. 

Al-Hathloul’s Iranian sister-in-activism 
is Nasrin Sotoudeh, a human rights lawyer 
jailed for defending those who protest the 
rules imposing headscarves on women. 
She recently spent her 56th birthday in 
prison, where, in addition to incarceration, 
she faces 148 lashes for the temerity of 
her challenge to the theocracy. (If lashing 
seems medieval, consider that the Iranian 
regime calculates “diyeh,” or blood money, 
according to the market price of 100 cam¬ 
els, 100 cows, 1,000 sheep, 200 suits made 
of Yemeni cloth, 1,000 gold coins or 10,000 
silver coins.) 

Even as news of the new blood money 
ruling began to trickle out of Iran, a “revo¬ 
lutionary court” in Tehran sentenced three 
women to 55 years in prison — again, for 
defying the compulsory hijab, although 
the formal charges included such fabrica¬ 
tions as “encouraging and preparing the 
grounds for corruption and prostitution.” 

And, for good measure, the authorities 
announced that anybody posting pho¬ 
tos or videos of women removing their 
headscarves on social media would face 


up to 10 years in prison. This ruling is di¬ 
rected at women inspired by the activist 
Masih Alinejad, whose campaigns (“White 
Wednesdays” and “My Stealthy Freedom”) 
encourage women to defy the Islamic Re¬ 
public’s dress code. 

In Iran and Saudi Arabia alike, the per¬ 
secution and prosecution of women’s rights 
activists shows the ruling patriarchy’s un¬ 
changing attitude toward women. Sure, the 
reforms announced in Riyadh allow Saudi 
women to hope that one day they will have 
the same rights as women in other Muslim 
countries — and eventually, women in the 
rest of the world. Optimists may even glean 
some reassurance from the willingness 
of Iranian jurisprudence to deem women 
worth 100 camels in blood money. 

But while the likes of Loujain Al-Hath- 
loul and Nasrin Sotoudeh remain in prison, 
the reforms will suffer from a deficit of 
credibility, haunted by the frightening pos¬ 
sibility that the whim of a king, a crown 
prince or a supreme leader can undo them. 
If Saudi Arabia and Iran are serious about 
giving women their rights, they should 
start by giving these courageous activists 
their freedom. 

Even better, they should allow the Al- 
Hathlouls and Sotoudehs to lead the reform 
process as monitors of changes already an¬ 
nounced and advisers on the next wave of 
necessary reforms. 

Bobby Ghosh Is a cbiumnFst and member of the 

Bloomberg Opinion editorial board. He writes on 
foreign affairs, with a special focus on the Middle 
East and the wider Islamic world. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Women’s team gives equal pay 
issue a valuable assist 
Los Angeles Times 

Moments after the U.S. women’s national 
soccer team beat the Netherlands 2-0 and 
secured its fourth Women’s World Cup vic¬ 
tory last month, the crowd in Lyon, France, 
erupted in cheers — and began an unusual 
chant that might have been more typical of 
a political rally. 

“Equal pay. Equal pay. Equal pay,” thun¬ 
dered through the stadium. 

The apparently spontaneous reaction 
was meant as a show of solidarity with the 
female players, who are embroiled in a 
legal fight with the U.S. Soccer Federation 
over claims that the winning women’s team 
is paid less than the less victorious men’s 
national soccer team. (For what it’s worth, 
the federation denies that and, in fact, last 
week federation President Carlos Cordeiro 
said in an open letter that, actually, women 
have been paid more than men in recent 
years. Both the women’s team and the na¬ 
tional men’s team say that’s not true.) 

The stadium in France soon emptied, 
but the message continues to reverber¬ 
ate. That’s due in large part to the players 
themselves, and particularly the team’s 
brightest star, Megan Rapinoe, who has 
continued to push the public discussion 
about gender pay disparities and, hope¬ 
fully, will continue to do so on their victory 
tour. “Fm going to fight for equal pay every 
day for myself, for my team, and for every 
single person out there,” Rapinoe said. 

On the one hand, it’s depressing that it 
requires a sports star of Rapinoe’s stature 
to focus attention on the reality that, more 
than half a century after the Equal Pay Act 
passed, women still face wage disparities 
in just about every workplace. But we’re 
glad it is happening and hope it trans¬ 
lates into substantive action that benefits 
women in every profession. Of course, all 
other things being equal, female athletes 
should be paid a fair and equal wage for 
doing substantially the same job that male 
athletes do, but so should factory workers, 
food servers and accountants. 

Women in Congress capitalized on the re¬ 
cent attention on the women’s soccer team 
pay fight to introduce legislation to address 
the disparity in both compensation and in¬ 
vestment into national sports teams. The 
“Even Playing Field Act” would amend 
the Ted Stevens Olympic and Amateur 
Sports Act in two significant ways. First, it 
would require the national governing bod¬ 
ies of U.S. sports teams to make equitable 
investments in women’s teams and offer 
equal pay and wages. And, perhaps more 
importantly, it would require the govern¬ 
ing bodies to report annually to Congress 
on the compensation of players, coaches, 
administrators and staff, broken down by 
race, gender and employment category. 
It’s a reasonable measure, and should pass 
with bipartisan support. 

Transparency is one of the most powerful 
weapons against pay disparity, and is also 
a m^or feature of the Paycheck Fairness 
Act, which has languished in Congress for 
more than a decade. That legislation pro¬ 
hibits employers from retaliating against 
workers who share their salary informa¬ 
tion and requires some employers to report 
their wage rates for general job classifica¬ 
tions. As the women’s soccer players know, 
public transparency about wages can shift 
public sentiment. This bill also deserves 
bipartisan support. 

The reasons the pay gap persists are 
complicated and not necessarily caused 



Eraldo Peres/AP 

Brazilian Environment Minister Ricardo Salles gives a presentation during a news 
conference on deforestation in the Amazon rainforest at Planalto presidential palace, 
where President Jair Bolsonaro was in attendance, in Brasilia, Brazil, on Aug. 1. 


by deliberate discrimination, but are nev¬ 
ertheless real. Collectively, women make 
some 20% less than men; it’s even lower for 
women of color. Some are paid less because 
their career tr^ectories took them down 
different paths or into female-dominated 
professions that are traditionally valued 
less than similarly skilled fields dominated 
primarily by men. But sometimes it’s just 
because an employer could get away with 
paying female workers less than men. 
That’s wrong and these measures could 
help stop it. 

Threats to Amazon rainforest 
are bad for planet’s prospects 
The Washington Post 

One of the easiest ways to combat cli¬ 
mate change is to stop tearing down old 
trees. This is why it is everyone’s problem 
that new Brazilian President Jair Bolson¬ 
aro seems determined to chop away at the 
Amazon rainforest, the world’s greatest re¬ 
serve of old-growth forest. 

According to a recent analysis in The 
New York Times, “enforcement actions by 
Brazil’s main environmental agency fell by 
20 percent during the first six months of 
the year, compared with the same period 
in 2018.” Fines, warnings and the elimina¬ 
tion of illegal equipment from preservation 
zones are among the measures Brazil’s au¬ 
thorities are doing less often. “The drop 
means that vast stretches of the rain for¬ 
est can be torn down with less resistance 
from the nation’s authorities.” The result 
has been a loss of 1,330 square miles of 
rainforest since January, a loss rate that 
is some 40 percent higher than a year pre¬ 
vious, according to Brazilian government 
records. 

Bolsonaro has called his own govern¬ 
ment’s information “lies,” stripped the 
Environment Ministry of authorities and 
slashed the environmental budget. When 
eight former environment ministers pro¬ 
tested in May, current Environment Min¬ 
ister Ricardo Salles alleged that there is a 
“permanent and well-orchestrated defa¬ 
mation campaign by (nongovernmental or¬ 
ganizations) and supposed experts, within 
and outside of Brazil.” 

In its reality denial, Bolsonaro’s brand 
of right-wing populism closely resembles 
that of President Donald Trump. Both 
leaders stoke unfounded suspicions that 
environmental concerns represent foreign 
plots to undermine the domestic economy. 
Both are committed to breakneck resource 
extraction while dismissing expert warn¬ 
ings. And both lead nations with special 
responsibilities in the global fight against 
climate change. Global warming cannot 
be successfully addressed without the en¬ 
gagement of the United States, the world’s 


largest historical emitter of greenhouse 
gases and erstwhile leader. The Brazilian 
Amazon, meanwhile, is a unique natural 
treasure, its abundance of plant life inhal¬ 
ing and storing loads of planet-warming 
carbon dioxide day and night. Without 
“the world’s lungs,” life on the planet is 
doomed. 

Earlier this month, the journal Science 
published a paper finding that, if world 
leaders made reforestation a priority, the 
planet’s ecosystems could accommodate 
massive numbers of new trees — perhaps 
hundreds of billions more. True, refores¬ 
tation advocates would no doubt have to 
compete with those who would use land for 
other purposes, particularly as the world 
population increases. Even so, the paper’s 
authors note, their work “highlights global 
tree restoration as our most effective cli¬ 
mate change solution to date.” 

This is not to say that the fight against 
global warming is as easy as planting a 
few, or even billions, of trees, if such a thing 
were politically or logistically feasible. But 
it does suggest that leaders such as Bolson¬ 
aro, who are leading in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, can do particularly extreme damage 
to the effort to restrain climate change. 

‘Red flag’ laws worth pursuing 
to prevent mass shootings 
Boston Herald 

Bullet-resistant backpacks are now being 
sold in mqjor retail stores. The idea is that 
when the next school shooter opens fire in 
the hallway, fleeing children who are shot 
in the back will have a better chance of 
surviving. 

It is a new consideration that children 
and parents have to make in 2019: Is my 
child dressed for style? Is she dressed for 
weather? Is she dressed for war? 

The present condition is unacceptable. 
High-profile mass shootings have become 
a normal occurrence, and last weekend 
brought the scourge front and center when 
31 were shot dead and more than 50 in¬ 
jured in Texas and Ohio. Those were in¬ 
nocent victims out shopping or enjoying a 
vibrant entertainment district. 

It happens too often — laughter and joy 
turn to screams and horror. Something 
must be done and something can be done. 

Reacting to the shootings. Rep. Stephen 
Lynch, D-Mass., got it right, saying, “I don’t 
know if there’s a single, 100% solution, but 
there might be a hundred 1% solutions.” 

One of those solutions was endorsed 
Monday by President Donald Trump. “Red 
flag” laws would allow law enforcement, 
family or a household member to report an 
at-risk individual to the courts for a tempo¬ 
rary restriction from firearms. 

Red flag laws form a critical part of the 


solution to mass shootings because so often 
we hear afterward about the myriad warn¬ 
ing signs that potential shooters typically 
display leading up to an attack. 

But since so many weapons are obtained 
legally, law enforcement needs a tool to 
temporarily get them out of the hands of 
would-be shooters when they clearly pose 
an immediate threat, not only to those 
around them but also to themselves. The 
relationship between rising rates of suicide 
and mass shootings in American society is 
not clearly understood, but with roughly 
two-thirds of gun deaths constituting sui¬ 
cides, it bears careful scrutiny. 

The president highlighted that Monday. 
“We must reform our mental health laws,” 
Trump said. “Mental illness and hatred 
pulls the trigger, not the gun.” With record 
numbers of Americans succumbing to de¬ 
spair and addiction, even while millions 
more rely on antidepressants to survive, 
it is clear our society is in the midst of a 
crisis. 

On the cultural side. Trump resurrected 
concerns about violent video games and ex¬ 
posure to extreme ideologies on the inter¬ 
net. Although those talking points have not 
been successful in the past, the president 
is right to be considering the role that tech¬ 
nology is playing in our mental health de¬ 
cline. Many on both sides of the aisle have 
raised the alarm about excessive screen 
time, social media use and desensitization 
to violent imagery among young people. 

And yes, we must look at gun control to 
see whether there are areas where all can 
agree we can limit the firepower that is on 
our streets. 

There is work to be done and it should 
begin in earnest. 

Maybe it’s best Woodstock is 
remembered, not replicated 
Star Tribune of Minneapolis 

In August 1969 — a time of cultural up¬ 
heaval more tangibly disruptive than that 
of the current day — more than 400,000 
people and 32 musical acts found their way 
to a dairy farm in New York for “An Aquar¬ 
ian Exposition: 3 Days of Peace & Music.” 
The event, which would become known in 
the American vernacular as Woodstock, 
was a legendary failure — which is to say, 
a failure that became a legend. 

The location was settled late in the plan¬ 
ning process. Roads clogged with traffic. 
Grounds got muddy. The organizers gave 
up control of the gates. The masses were 
fed by the grace and generosity of area 
residents but also by the euphoria of mind- 
altering additives. In short, it was groovy. 

Naturally, then, there’s nostalgia. The 
last few years have seen a cavalcade of 
50th anniversaries — not just tragedies 
but also triumphs like the moon landing. A 
Woodstock 50 festival would have had to be 
in the works. 

But like its progenitor, the effort suffered 
organizational woes. The location was elu¬ 
sive. Ticket information was too. On July 
31, festival organizers gave up the ghost. 

Perhaps it’s best to leave Woodstock to 
its legacy. The festival was a communitari¬ 
an moment during a movement of the same 
— lightning in a bottle. In today’s fraught 
environment of public safety and account¬ 
ability, it’s hard to imagine pulling off any 
such gathering with casual disregard. 

In any case, today’s young people have 
other interests. Like video games. Last 
month, the 16-year-old winner of the in¬ 
augural Fortnite World Cup took home $3 
million. About 40 million players had tried 
to qualify for the competition. “The point of 
the game is simple,” The New York Times 
once reported: “Be the last man, woman or 
child standing. Kill everyone else.” 

It’s wrong, as it was at the time of Wood- 
stock, to try to pinpoint the motivating 
thrust of an entire generation. But it’s worth 
wondering, as the British singer/song¬ 
writer Nick Lowe did in 1973 as the hippie 
movement was fading out: What’s so funny 
about peace, love and understanding? 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 UFO crew 
4 Lawman Wyatt 
8 Nanny’s 
headache 

12 Grazing land 

13 Bring up 

14 Roof overhang 

15 Sea of the 
North Atlantic 

17 Apple tablet 

18 Melodious 

19 Junior 

21 Workout unit 

22 Sea off Greece 
26 Cut off 

29 Auction action 

30 Depot (Abbr.) 

31 Yale students 

32 Twitch 

33 Whirl 

34 Estuary 

35 Shore concealer 

36 Blitzen’s boss 

37 Sea off Poland 

39 That guy 

40 “Shark Tank” 
network 

41 Hearth remains 
45 Latin love 
48 Sea east of Italy 

50 Fascinated by 

51 Implement 

52 Buckeyes’ sch. 

53 Booty 

54 Staffer 

55 Profit 

8-9 

SR BNJ LWBZVK LRRUJWX, 

KBSUUJV LDT XSDPKUJC LVJ 

LUU PZZT AFTTSJK, S 

KFMMZKJ BNJC’VJ AJD MLUK. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AT THE MOLLUSKS’ 
SALOON, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
COCKTAILS THEY OFFER IS A RUSTY SNAIL. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: A equals B 


DOWN 

27 Director Kazan 

1 “Frozen” 

28 Test tube 

snow queen 

29 Huge 

2 Rip 

32 Bach 

3 Delhi dress 

composition 

4 Pencil part 

33 Ballroom 

5 Man of morals? 

dance 

6 Dorm VIPs 

35 Little lie 

7 Unimaginative 

36 “Hard as nails,” 

8 Existence 

for one 

9 Knock 

38 Seer’s deck 

10 Ms. Gardner 

39 King of Judea 

11 Actor Danson 

42 Thames 

16 Impales 

town 

20 British ref. work 

43 Ascend 

23 “NFL Live” 

44 Bunny’s tail 

channel 

45 Be sick 

24 Bickering 

46 6 on a phone 

25 “Peter Pan” 

47 Oklahoma 

dog 

tribe 

26 Belgrade 

49 “Where — 


resident begin?” 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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I E.EtAENl&EE. WHEN NEEDIN&TO SEE SOWE' 
THING BEFORE IT WAS GONE FOREVER 
WEANT IA0V1ES AT THE THEATER. 



THANKS TO tAT 
RAISE, I CAN AFFORD 
TO MOVE OUT OF MY 
HOME IN THE MEN'S 
RESTROOM STALL 
AND INTO A POD. 
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THAN THE 
STALL? 
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IT'S 

SMALLER, 
BUT BETTER 
APPOINTED. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



1 Borneo ape, 
for short DOWN 

6 Polar buildup 1 Chaplin of 
12 Reply to “Have “Game of 


the head 
26 Cutting tool 
28 Big name 
in pianos 
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WAIT A QBCOm.. A 6/fl 
PR A&EMCY ZOQT QUIT 
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It Wafint when 
I tou^kt it. 


'PIst.tJ King iWturcS 

6lZAKKO.COM 
Fac!el.w)k.doffi./ SizarroComidS 

©2CI9 glZARBj Srcir— 


a nice day” 

13 Make into 
bundles, as grain 

14 Boxing combo 

15 Eliot’s Silas 

16 Ganges wrap 

17 Woodland grazer 

19 Dr. of hip-hop 

20 Buffalo Bill 
22 Sample 

24 Small ammo 
27 Bank charges 
29 Abba of Israel 
32 Woodstock, 
and the like 

35 Mayberry tyke 

36 Accomplishes 

37 Actor Stephen 
38— Paulo 

40 Cracker name 
42 Sit-up targets 
44 Hammer part 
46 Old U.S. gas 
brand 
50 Nikita’s 
successor 
52 Laundromat 
machine 

54 Leatherneck 

55 Shrewd 

56 “Persuasion” 
author Jane 


Thrones” 

2 Contrite one 

3 Top story 

4 Promptly 

5 Act of kindness 

6 “Woe —I” 

7 Presentation 
aid 

8 Always, in verse 

9 Wonka creation 

10 Say it’s so 

11 Father (Fr.) 

12 Casual greetings 
18 Ugly building 

21 Not on 

23 Gun the engine 

24 Buddy 


30 Pub order 

31 Code- 
breaking gp. 

33 Mauna — 

34 Follower (Suff.) 
39 Speak one’s 

mind 

41 Orange peel 
scrapings 
42— mater 
43 Boyfriend 
45 Paradise 

47 Actress Elisabeth 

48 Collections 
49Tramcar contents 
51 Little louse 

53 Enzyme ending 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



8-10 CRYPTOQUIP 

TUT ZVM WUSR WSTPKWFZK 
EDU ZMUKPW NOWD WSAD ZW 


GRSPNOV, JPRRUENOV ZVM 


ZRGZAUKP: FSVZ FSKVPK. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF THE ACTORS 
AFFLECK, STILLER AND KINGSLEY ARE ALL 
GOOD BUDDIES, I SUPPOSE THEY’RE BEN PALS. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: T equals P 
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covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific, the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online atstripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


AMERICAN 
DOCTORS A STAFF 


^4 


Transportation 


Transportation 


For Further Information Please Contact 


Lienidi nygienisis 
TRICARE Referred Provider R 


GERMANY 

+49-(0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


enquiries@carshipuk.co 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 

• Free ads are available only DOD ID Card 
holders selling personal merchandise. 

• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 

• Stars and Stripes reserves the right to 
re-classify, rewrite and reject any ads. 


-STARSI^STRIPES.- 

CLASSIFIED 

Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising'! ' Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
_: +49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com Ichiro Katayanagi CustomerHelp@stripes.com 

+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 _ +81(3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 


Circulation'! Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 

• +49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Lettersi letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.com Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.com 

+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 +81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
shouid use discretion in 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC yehicles 


Free Europe-wide delivery 

a 


For information on Commerciai Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Sell Your Stuff! 



Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 

STARSKI^STRIPES. ~ 


■ Vehicle buyers wanting to 

the'^vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 
paypal. 


concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSt^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 








Round-the-world news for America s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 



KlilLOCATlXti 10 

ROADS, VA? 

Realty ServicesforThose Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

^ KUIC (JAllDiMlU CAPTUSNpU) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR* CRS, GRI, ABR 



OVKIt $5()K I^' Vltr KEWvUinS 2017/18 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com » Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES 







Round-the-world news for America s military. 





Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Q Veterans News Q Military History Q and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARSIQ^STRI PES. 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARSi^jSTRiPES. 


SPORTS 


Stars and Strjpes: 
your^one/sourc^fbr all th 
mllltar^newsYthat ntatter 

vrt >-x I 


^^ARSkjfSTRlPF<; 


STARS^^ ^STRIPES 


5TARSW ^STRIPES 


SIARSOSTRIPES 


Updated 24/7 for the military community at home and abroad 
Check out Stripes.com today! 


4 ) </> 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




College football 


Amway Top 25 

The preseason Amway Top 25 football 
poll, with first-place votes In parenthe¬ 
ses, final 2018 records, total points based 
on 25 points for first place through one 
point for 25th, and last year's final rank- 

Record Pts Pvs 

15-0 1619 1 

14-1 1566 2 

11- 3 1447 8 

12- 2 1415 4 

13- 1 1368 3 

10-3 1218 7 

10-3 1155 14 

10-3 1103 6 

12-1 1100 5 

10-4 1038 9 

9-4 893 16 

10-4 834 13 

9-4 787 NR 


1. Clemson (59) 

2. Alabama (6) 

3. Georgia 

4. Oklahoma 

5. Ohio State 

6. LSU 

7. Michigan 

8. Florida 

9. Notre Dame 

10. Texas 

11. Texas A&M 

12. Washington 

13. Oregon 

14. Penn State 

15. Utah 

16. Auburn 

17. UCF 

17. Wisconsin 

19. Iowa 

20. Michigan State 


9-4 


17 


12-1 436 12 

8- 5 436 NR 

9- 4 343 NR 

7- 6 313 NR 

11-2 274 10 

10-3 227 15 

9-4 200 NR 

8- 5 169 NR 

9- 5 161 -- 


21. Washington State 

22. Syracuse 

23. Stanford 

24. Iowa State 

25. Northwestern _ _ _ __ 

Others receiving votes: Nebraska 152, 

Boise State 118, Mississippi State 111, 
Miami 94, Army 91, Kentucky 79, Virginia 
Tech 64, TCU 63, Southern Cal 47, Utah 
State 32, Fresno State 32, Virginia 30, 
Cincinnati 25, West Virginia 24, Memphis 
24, Oklahoma State 20, South Carolina 
15, N.C. State 12, Duke 10, Boston College 
5, Appalachian State 4, Baylor 4, Florida 
State 4, Houston 3, North Texas 3, UCLA 
2, Temple 2, Arizona State 2, Minnesota 1, 
Mississippi 1, Tennessee 1, Troy 1. 


Pro football 


NFL preseason 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

- L T Pet PF 


Buffalo 

Miami 

New England 
N.Y. Jets 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Tennessee 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 


0 0 0 

West 


0 1 


Denver 
Kansas City 
L.A. Chargers 

Oakland _ _ _ _ 

national CONFERENCE 
East 


000 


N.Y. Giants 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Carolina 
New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 
Atlanta 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 


000 10 14 


0 0 0 

West 


Green Bay 
Minnesota 


Arizona 

San Francisco 
Seattle _ _ _ 

Thursday, Aug 

Denver 14, Atlanta 10 


Thursday’s games 

apolls at Buff^o 


Indianapolis al 
N.Y. Jets at N.Y. Giants 
Jacksonville at Baltimore 
Tennessee at Philadelphia 
New England at Detroit 
Washington at Cleveland 
Atlanta at Miami 
Houston at Green Bay 
Carolina at Chicago 
Denver at Seattle 
L.A. Chargers at Arizona 
Friday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Pittsburgh 
Minnesota at New Orleans 

Saturday’s games 
L.A. Rams at Oakland 
Cincinnati at Kansas City 
Dallas at San Francisco 

NFL calendar 


Tennis 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

Deals 


ATP Rogers Cup 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 
At IGA Stadium 
Montreal 

Purse: $5.7 million (Masters 1000) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Secon<? Round 

Marin CIlic (14), Croatia, def. John Mill- 
man, Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Dan Ev¬ 
ans, Britain, 7-6 (6), 6-4. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Radu Al- 
bot, Moldova, 6-3, 2-6, 7-6 (2). 

Richard Gasquet, France, def. Kei Ni- 
shikori (5), Japan, 6-7 (6), 6-2, 7-6 (4). 

Roberto Bautista Agut (10), Spain, def. 
Diego Schwartzman, Argentina, 6-2, 7-5. 

Daniil Medvedev (8), Russia, def. Kyle 
Edmund, Britain, 6-3, 6-0. 

Cristian Garin, Chile, def. John Isner 
(12), United States, 6-3, 6-4. 

Dominic Thiem (2), Austria, def. Denis 
Shapovalov, Canada, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Hubert Hurkaez, Poland, def. Stefanos 
Tsitsipas (4), Greece, 6-4,3-6, 6-3. 

Gael Monflls (16), France, def. Ilya 
Ivashka, Belarus, 6-3, 7-6 (6). 

Adrian Mannarino, France, def. Borna 
Coric (11), Croatia, 6-2, 6-1. 

Felix Auger-Aliassime, Canada, def. 
Milos Raonic (17), Canada, 6-3, 3-6, re¬ 
tired. 

Karen Khachanov (6), Russia, def. Stan 
Wawrinka, Switzerland, 6-4, 6-7 (3), 6-2. 

Fabio Fogninl (7), Italy, def. Tommy 
Paul, United States, 7-6 (3), 6-3. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Austin Krajicek, United States, and 
Michael Venus, New Zealand, def. Oliver 
Marach and JMelzer, Austria, 7-6 (5), 6-7 
(5), 10-6. 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau (5), Romania, def. Cameron 
Norris, Britain and Christian Garin, Chile, 
6-3, 6-3. 

Bob and Mike Bryan (7), United States, 
def. Guido Pella and Diego Schwartzman, 
Argentina, 6-3, 6-3. 

Kyle Edmund, Britain, and Taylor Fritz, 
United States, def. Nikoioz Basilashvili, 
Georgia, and Jan-Lennard Struff, Ger¬ 
many, 6-3, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Robin Haase and Wesley Koolhof, 
Netherlands, def. Alex de Minaur and 
Jordan Thompson, Australia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Andrey Rublev, Russia, and Alexander 
Zverev, Germany, def. Peter Polansky and 
Brayden Schnur, Canada, 1-6, 6-1,10-8. 

Marcel Granollers, Spain, and Horacio 
Zeballos, Argentina, def. Henri Kontinen, 
Finland, and John Peers (6), Australia, 6- 
4, 6-2. 

Jeremy Chardy and Fabrice Martin, 
France, def. Feliciano Lopez, Spain, and 
Andy Murray, Britain, 2-6, 6-3, 10-8. 

WTA Rogers Cup 

A U.S. Open Series event 
Wednesday 
At Rexall Centre 

Toronto 

Purse: $2.83 million (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second Round 

Anett Kontaveit (16), Estonia, def. Car¬ 
la Suarez Navarro, Spain, 7-5, 3-1 retired. 

Dayana Yastremska, Ukraine, def. Vic¬ 
toria Azarenka, Belarus, 7-5, 7-5. 

Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, 
def. Alison Riske, United States, 6-4, 6-7 
(4), 6-2. 

Elina Svitolina (6), Ukraine, def. Kat¬ 
erina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-3. 

Belinda Bencic (11), Switzerland, def. 
Julia Goerges, Germany, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4. 

Simona Halep (4), Romania, def. Jenni¬ 
fer Brady, United States, 4-6, 7-5, 7-6 95). 

Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, def. 
Zhang Shuai, China, 6-4, 6-3. 

Jelena Ostepenko, Latvia, def. Anasta¬ 
sia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4. 

Bianca Andreescu, Canada, def. Daria 
Kasatkina, Russia, 5-7, 6-2, 7-5. 

Naomi Osaka (2), Japan, def. Tatjana 
Maria, Germany, 6-2, retired. 

Serena Williams (8), United States, 
def. Elise Mertens, Belgium, 6-3, 6-3. 

Svetlana Kuznetsova, Russia, def. 
Donna Vekic, Croatia, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Iga Swiatek, Poland, def. Caroline 
Wozniacki (15), Denmark, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Doubles 
Second Round 

Anna-Lena Groenefeld, Germany, and 
Demi Schuurs (3), Netherlands, def. Shu- 
ko Aoyama, Japan, and Kaitlyn Christian, 
United States, 6-4, 6-2. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, and Hsieh 
Su-wei (4), Taiwan, def. Eri Hozumi and 
Makoto Ninomiya, Japan, 6-3, 7-6 (0). 

Nadiia Kichenok, Ukraine, and Abigail 
Spears, United States, def. Chan Hao-ch- 
ing and Latlsha Chan (5), Taiwan, 6-1, 

6- 4. 

Nicole Melichar, United States, and 
Kveta Peschke (7), Czech Republic, def. 
Jennifer Brady, United States, and Kata¬ 
rina Srebotnik, Slovenia, 6-4, 6-0. 

Barbora Krejeikova and Katerina Sin¬ 
iakova (1), Czech Republic, def. Raluca 
Olaru, Romania, and Yang Zhaoxuan, 
China, walkover. 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada, and Xu 
Yifan (2), China, def. Miyu Kato, Japan, 
and Sabrina Santamaria, United States, 

7- 5, 6-2. 


MLB 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

New York 75 39 .658 - 

Tampa Bay 66 50 .569 10 

Boston 60 56 .517 16 

Toronto 47 70 .402 29'/2 

Baltimore 38 76 .333 37 

Central Division 

Minnesota 70 44 .614 — 

Cleveland 68 46 .596 2 

Chicago 51 62 .451 18y2 

Kansas City 41 74 .357 29y2 

Detroit 33 78 .297 35y2 

West Division 

Houston 75 40 .652 - 

Oakland 65 50 .565 10 

Texas 58 56 .509 16y2 

Los Angeles 56 59 .487 19 

Seattle 48 68 .414 27y2 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 68 48 .586 - 

Washington 61 53 .535 6 

Philadelphia 59 55 .518 8 

New York 59 56 .513 8y2 

Miami 42 71 .372 24y2 

Central Division 

Chicago 62 52 .544 - 

Milwaukee 60 56 .517 3 

St. Louis 58 55 .513 

Cincinnati 54 58 .482 7 

Pittsburgh 48 66 .421 14 

West Division 

Los Angeles 77 40 .658 — 

Arizona 58 57 .504 18 

San Francisco 56 59 .487 20 

San Diego 52 61 .460 23 

Colorado 52 62 .456 23y2 

Wednesday’s games 
N.Y. Mets 7, Miami 2 
L.A. Dodgers 2, St. Louis 1 
Washington 4, San Francisco 1 
Milwaukee 8, Pittsburgh 3 
Arizona 6, Philadelphia 1 
Chicago White Sox 8, Detroit 1 
Cleveland 2, Texas 0,1st game 
Atlanta 11, Minnesota 7 
Toronto 4, Tampa Bay 3 
Houston 14, Colorado 3 
Chicago Cubs 10, Oakland 1 
Cleveland 5, Texas 1, 2nd game 
Seattle 3, San Diego 2 
N.Y. Yankees 14, Baltimore 2 
Kansas City at Boston, ppd. 

Thursday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Kansas City at Detroit 
L.A. Angels at Boston 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
Atlanta at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at San Francisco 
Colorado at San Diego 

Friday’s games 

Oakland (Fiers 10-3) at Chicago White 
Sox (Detwiler 1-2) 

Houston (Miley 10-4) at Baltimore 
(Bundy 5-11) 

N.Y. Yankees (Happ 9-6) at Toronto 
(Reid-Foley 1-2) 

Kansas City (Keller 7-11) at Detroit 
(TBD) 

L.A. Angels (Barria 4-5) at Boston 
(Price 7-5) 

Cleveland (Bleber 11-4) at Minnesota 
(Smeltzer 1-1) 

Texas (Allard 0-0) at Milwaukee (Gon¬ 
zalez 2-1) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at Seattle (Gonzales 
12-9) 

Atlanta (Teheran 6-7) at Miami (Smith 
7-5) 

Chicago Cubs (Darvish 4-5) at Cincin¬ 
nati (Bauer 9-8) 

Washington (Strasburg 14-5) at N.Y 
Mets (Stroman 6-11) 

Pittsburgh (Archer 3-8) at St. Louis 
(Hudson 10-6) 

Arizona (Ray 10-7) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Buehler 10-2) 

Colorado (Freeland 3-9) at San Diego 
(Quantrill 4-3) 

Philadelphia (Smyly 2-6) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Beede 3-6) 

Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
L.A. Angels at Boston 
Kansas City at Detroit 
Houston at Baltimore 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
Oakland at Chicago White Sox 
Tampa Bay at Seattle 
Philadelphia at San Francisco 
Atlanta at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati 
Texas at Milwaukee 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Colorado at San Diego 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 

Sunday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Boston 
Houston at Baltimore 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Atlanta at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati 
Kansas City at Detroit 
Washington at N.Y. Mets 
Texas at Milwaukee 
Cleveland at Minnesota 
Oakland at Chicago White Sox 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Colorado at San Diego 
Tampa Bay at Seattle 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 
Philadelphia at San Francisco 

Calendar 

Pittsburc 

at Williamsport, Pa. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Sept. 1 — Active rosters expand to 40 
players. 

Oct. 1-2 — Wild-card games. 

Oct. 3 — Division Series start. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 12 7 6 42 46 37 

Atlanta 12 9 3 39 41 29 

New York 11 9 4 37 41 34 

D.C. United 9 7 9 36 32 31 

New York City FC 9 4 8 35 37 27 

Montreal 10 12 3 33 34 44 

New England 9 9 6 33 34 41 

Toronto FC 9 10 5 32 38 40 

Orlando City 8 11 5 29 32 33 

Chicago 6 10 9 27 35 35 

Columbus 7 14 4 25 25 37 

Cincinnati 5 17 2 17 23 55 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 16 3 4 52 61 23 

Minnesota United 11 7 5 38 39 30 

San Jose 11 7 5 38 40 34 

Seattle 11 7 5 38 35 31 

LA Galaxy 12 10 1 37 30 34 

Real Salt Lake 10 9 4 34 33 31 

FC Dallas 9 9 6 33 31 28 

Portland 9 9 4 31 35 33 

Houston 9 11 3 30 32 36 

Sporting KC 7 9 7 28 36 41 

Vancouver 5 11 9 24 25 42 

Colorado 6 12 5 23 39 48 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Thursday’s game 
Houston at New York City FC 
Saturday’s games 
New England at Seattle 
Cincinnati at Columbus 
Orlando City at Toronto FC 
Minnesota United at FC Dallas 
Real Salt Lake at Sporting Kansas City 
Montreal at Chicago 
San Jose at Colorado 
Vancouver at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
New York City FC at Atlanta 
Houston at Philadelphia 
LA Galaxy at D.C. United 
New York at Los Angeles FC 
Wednesday, Aug. 14 
Sporting Kansas City at Orlando City 
Colorado at Minnesota United 
Seattle at Real Salt Lake 
FC Dallas at LA Galaxy 
Chicago at Portland 

Saturday, Aug. 17 
New England at New York 
FC Dallas at Montreal 
New York City FC at Cincinnati 
Toronto FC at Columbus 
Orlando City at Minnesota United 
Philadelphia at Chicago 
San Jose at Sporting Kansas City 
Colorado at Houston 
D.C. United at Vancouver 
Los Angeles FC at Real Salt Lake 
Seattle at LA Galaxy 

Sunday, Aug. 18 
Atlanta at Portland 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 8 3 4 28 30 15 

Portland 7 3 6 27 31 20 

Chicago 8 5 2 26 26 19 

Reign FC 7 3 5 26 14 15 

Washington 6 5 3 21 19 14 

Utah 6 6 3 21 14 14 

Houston 5 7 4 19 16 26 

Orlando 3 9 2 11 16 31 

Sky Blue FC 2 11 3 9 10 22 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Reign FC 1, Portland 0 
Utah 3, Sky Blue FC 0 

Saturday’s games 
Washington at Chicago 
Orlando at Houston 

Sunday’s games 
Portland at North Carolina 
Reign FC at Utah 

Wednesday, Aug. 14 
Sky Blue FC at Chicago 


Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Connecticut 

Washington 

Chicago 

New York 

Indiana 

Atlanta 


15 7 .682 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Las Vegas 
Los Angeles 
Phoenix 
Seattle 
Minnesota 


8 .619 

10 .524 

11 .522 
11 .500 
16 .273 


Minnesota 85, Atlanta 69 

Wednesday’s game 
Chicago 101, New York 92 
Thursday’s games 
Indiana at Washington 
Phoenix at Los Angeles 
Dallas at Seattle 

Friday’s games 
Connecticut at Minnesota 
Chicago at Las Vegas 


AP sportlight 


1936 — Jesse Owens becomes the 
first American to win four Olympic gold 
medals as the United States sets a world 
record in the 4x100 relay at the Berlin 
Games. The record time of 39.8 seconds 
lasts for 20 years. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

USA BASEBALL - Named Joe Girardi 
manager of the 2019 Premlerl2 team. 

Major League Baseball 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
BASEBALL — Suspended Cincinnati mi¬ 
nor league OF Nate Scantlin (Billings- 
Pioneer) 100 games following a third 
positive test for a drug of abuse: Detroit 
minor league IB Reynaldo Rivera (West 
Michigan-MWL) 80 games and SS Pavin 
Parks (GCL Tigers) 52 games after both 
tested positive for Trenbolone, a perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing substance; and Wash¬ 
ington minor league P Steven Fuentes 
(HarrIsburg-EL) 50 games after testing 
positive for heptaminol, a stimulant. 

American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Placed OF DJ 
Stewart on the 7-day IL. Reinstated LHP 
John Means from the 10-day IL. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Optioned RHP 
Dylan Covey to Charlotte (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Placed OF Jor¬ 
dan Luplow on the 10-day IL. Assigned SS 
Eric Stamets outright to Columbus (IL). 
Recalled OF Greg Allen from Columbus. 
Sent RHP Dan Otero to Columbus for a 
rehab assignment. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Optioned RHP Da¬ 
vid McKay and LHP Matt Hall to Toledo 
(IL). Sent OF Chrlstin Stewart to Toledo 
for a rehab assignment. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Sent RHP Ryan 
Pressly to Corpus Christ! (TL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Placed LHP 
Danny Duffy on the 10-day IL, retroactive 
to Sunday. Recalled RHP Jake Newberry 
from Omaha (PCL). 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Optioned RHP 
Cody Stashak to Rochester (IL). Recalled 
RHP Kohl Stewart from Rochester. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Chance Adams from Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre (IL). 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Reinstated 2B 
Tim Lopes from the 10-day IL. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Sent LHP lose 
Alvarado to Durham (IL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Optioned LHP 
Locke St. John and OF Scott Heineman to 
Nashville (PCL). Reinstated RHP Shawn 
Kelley from the 10-day IL. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Claimed RHP 
Zack God ley off waivers from Arizona 
(NL). Designated RHP David Paulino for 
assignment. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Signed C Jonathan 
Lucroy. Optioned C/INF Taylor Davis to 
Iowa (PClT. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Signed RHP Brad 
Boxberger to a minor league contract. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Placed INF Miguel 
Rojas on the 10-day IL. Selected the con¬ 
tract of INF Deven Marrero from New Or¬ 
leans (PCL). 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Sent RHP 
Jeremy Hellickson to the GCL Nationals 
for a rehab assignment. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Promoted 
Nina Hsieh to head trainer. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Waived-injured 
WR Lance Lenoir and OT Derrick Puni. 
Signed OT Juwann Bushell-Beatty and TE 
Marcus Lucas. 

DETROIT LIONS - Agreed to terms 
with OL Joe Dahl on a contract extension 
through 2021. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed QB Jor¬ 
dan Ta’amu. Waived C D.J. Coker. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Placed 
WR Steve Ishmael on IR. Signed RB 
Aca’Cedric Ware. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed S 
John Battle and DL Stevie Tu’ikolovatu. 
Placed OL Mike Liedtke on IR. Waived QB 
Vincent Testaverde. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

MLS — Fined Houston F Alberth Elis for 
of simulation/embellishment during an 
Aug. 3 match against Chicago. Issued an 
additional game suspension (two games 
total) and an additional undisclosed fine 
to LA Galaxy M Efrain Alvarez for violent 
conduct In a July 27 match against Port- 

COLUMBUS CREW - Transferred D 
Gaston Sauro to Deportivo Toluca (LIga 
MX-Mexico). 

D.C. UNITED — Acquired F Ola Kamara 
from Shenzhen (Super League-China) 
with targeted allocation money. 

LAFC — Agreed to terms with F Brian 
Rodriguez. 

LA GALAXY - Traded M Emmanuel 
Boateng to D.C. for targeted allocation 
money. Traded general allocation money 
to Orlando City for targeted allocation 
money. 

MINNESOTA UNITED - Signed M 
Thomas Chacon. 

MONTREAL IMPACT - Agreed to 
terms with M Bojan Krkic on a l{-year 
contract. 

NEW YORK RED BULLS - Added F Josh 
Sims. 

SAN JOSE EARTHQUAKES - Traded M 
Anibal Godoy to Nashville for general al¬ 
location money, effective Jan. 1. 

SPORTING KANSAS CITY - Traded M 
Kelyn Rowe to Real Salt Lake for $75,000 
in targeted allocation money and a 2019 
international roster spot. 

VANCOUVER WHITECAPS - Loaned 
D Brendan McDonough to Charlotte 
(USLC). 

COLLEGE 

SHENANDOAH - Promoted Bruce 
Cameron to associate head baseball 
coach and Rick Croushore to pitching 
coach and recruiting coordinator. 
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MLS, Garber still kicking, 20 years later 


Commissioner has 
overseen league’s 
growth in stature 



Andrew Smith/AP 


Atlanta United fans wave flags and celebrate their team’s first goal in the first half of an MLS game against the Los Angeles Galaxy on Aug. 3 
in Atlanta. In 2018, Forbes estimated the franchise was the most valuable in the league, worth more than $300 million. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Don Gar¬ 
ber keeps a fireman’s hat in his 
office. 

“When you’re running a busi¬ 
ness like this, you are a fireman. 
You’re putting out fires every 
day,” he said. 

Garber’s 20th anniversary as 
M^or League Soccer’s commis¬ 
sioner was last Sunday, and the 
league’s challenge these days is 
growth, an upward trajectory 
that will be boosted when the U.S. 
co-hosts the World Cup in 2026. 

He was senior vice president 
of the NFL’s international divi¬ 
sion when he was hired in 1999 
to replace Doug Logan, who had 
run the league since its launch in 
1996. MLS has doubled in size to 
24 teams under Garber’s leader¬ 
ship, plays primarily in soccer 
specific stadiums and maintains 
an average attendance among 
the top 10 soccer leagues in the 
world. 

Yet, it has not caught up with 
the NBA or NHL for television 
attention and averages fewer 
viewers on U.S. English-language 
television than the Premier 
League, despite more favorable 
time slots. 

“When I hear stuff from my 
bosses at ESPN saying we’re not 
going to show that game because 
we can make more money putting 
a 5-year-old rerun of the World 
Series of Poker on, then we’ve 
got a big problem,” said former 
U.S. goalkeeper Kasey Keller, an 
ESPN analyst. 

Now 61, Garber recalls being 
approached about MLS at an NFL 
owners meeting or a Super Bowl 
by Robert Kraft and Jonathan 
Kraft, owners of the New Eng¬ 
land Patriots and New England 
Revolution. Having launched 
with 10 teams in 1996, the league 
jumped to 12 in 1999. But aver¬ 
age attendance had dropped from 
17,000 to 14,000. 

“I could remember like it was 
yesterday the opening press con¬ 
ference in New York and the re¬ 
action, much of it negative, to me 
taking the job,” Garber recalled. 
“I expected when I took the job 
that the soccer community would 
be excited about a young, expe¬ 
rienced sports marketing execu¬ 
tive coming over and taking over 
this fledgling soccer league. I 
realized quickly that soccer is a 
unique sport and it took a while 
to really earn the credibility and 
the respect of all the constituents. 
I remember walking home from 
that press conference and saying, 
oh my goodness, what did I get 
myself into?” 

Garber pushed owners to get 
rid of Americanizations such as 
keeping time on scoreboards and 
breaking ties with shootouts in 


which players dribbled at goal 
from 35 yards. Garber pushed 
owners to cut Miami and Tampa 
Bay ahead of the 2000 season for 
a period of consolidation. MLS 
had three owners for 10 teams 
for much of 2003; Phil Anschutz’s 
Anschutz Entertainment Group 
operated up to six teams at one 
point. 

Twenty-five owners have en¬ 
tered the league since Garber 
became commissioner, and no 
owner has had an investment in 
more than one team since 2015. 

Expansion started in 2005 and 
shows no sign of ending. Nashville 
and David Beckham’s Miami start 
play next year, Austin in 2021 
and at least three more teams are 
planned. The current expansion 
fee is $200 million. 

Twenty teams play in stadiums 
built for soccer or remodeled for 
the sport. 

“When Don first became com¬ 
missioner and when we went 
through those dark days, there 
was always the question of: Is the 
league going to survive? I don’t 
think that’s remotely a question 
today,” Jonathan Kraft said. “So 
that’s a huge jump in a very short 
period of time.” 

Average attendance was 14,000 
in 1999 and now is in the 21,000 
to 22,000 range, just behind Ita¬ 
ly’s Serie A and France’s Ligue 
1, above both the NBA and NHL, 
albeit with a shorter schedule. 

Team payrolls range from $9 
million to $22 million — far below 
next season’s salary caps of $81.5 
million for the NHL and $109 
million for the NBA. 

To raise payroll, more revenue 
is needed. 

“What the next level means is 



Alex Gallardo/AP 


Don Garber’s 20th anniversary 
as Major League Soccer’s 
commissioner was Sunday. The 
league’s challenge these days 
is growth and not survival, an 
upward trajectory that will be 
boosted when the U.S. co-hosts 
the World Cup in 2026. 

more attention in terms of media 
and TV interest, more people at¬ 
tending and having all sellouts in 
more cities,” said former U.S. Soc¬ 
cer Federation President Sunil 
Gulati, a former MLS and team 
executive, “having the commer¬ 
cial community that’s corporate 
America and partners engage 
even further than they do now.” 

MLS has TV deals with ESPN, 
Fox and Univision but national 
English-language ratings lag. 

NBC and NBCSN averaged 
423,000 viewers for 204 Premier 


League telecasts last season, ac¬ 
cording to Nielsen Media Re¬ 
search, with most of those games 
starting on weekends before noon 
Eastern time. 

ESPN has averaged 257,000 
for its first 21 MLS telecasts this 
year. Still, that is far more Ameri¬ 
can viewers than tune in for the 
Bundesliga on Fox or La Liga on 
belN. 

“I think everybody in the room 
aspires to have a league that is as 
good of a league as exists for soc¬ 
cer in the world, and obviously 
to get to the Premiership level,” 
Kraft said. “It is not going to hap¬ 
pen in the next five or 10 years. 
But we aspire to it.” 

MLS’s goal of catching and 
surpassing European leagues is 
among the factors in Garber’s 
push for MLS teams to launch 
youth academies. They have 
started to produce homegrown 
players and some who spurn the 
league for Europe at a young age. 

“That competition has turned 
into an enormous empowering 
energy for us,” Garber said, “be¬ 
cause it has it spurred the deep 
investment in facilities so that we 
could be more competitive with 
the rest of the world.” 

There also could be a bigger re¬ 
lationship with the National Wom¬ 
en’s Soccer League — four of the 
nine NWSL teams have common 
ownership with MLS sides. 

“I have always believed and I 
continue to believe that there’s 
a role that Mqjor League Soccer 
could play and probably should 
play in the growth of the women’s 
game,” Garber said. 

“I don’t know whether that 
takes the form of a commercial 
relationship. I don’t know wheth- 


By the numbers 


257K 

Average number of viewers 
through 21 telecasts 
of MLS games this season 
on ESPN. 

24 

Number of teams in the 
league, double what it 
was when Don Garber 
took over as the league’s 
commisioner in 1999. 

21,000 

Estimate of average 
attendance this season, 
above that of the NHL and 
NBA, albeit with a shorter 
season. 


er it takes a form of MLS getting 
more involved in league opera¬ 
tions. I do think that the time will 
come when M^or League Soccer 
is more involved in the woman’s 
game on the national level.” 
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AUTO RACING/GOLF 



Jimmie Johnson, who finished in 19th place, congratulates race winner Chase Elliott after the NASCAR 
Cup Series race Sunday at Watkins Glen International in Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Hendrick making strides 
to improve on awful 18 


Woods rested, but 
back still ails him 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
ick Hendrick minced no 
words at the start of the 
season, when the NAS¬ 
CAR team owner dis¬ 
missed the previous year as one 
of the worst in the history of his 
mighty organization. Hendrick 
stated: “Last year sucked. I ain’t 
gonna do that no more.” 

The rebuild at Hendrick Mo- 
torsports has been slow, but the 
organization with 12 Cup titles 
is inching closer to weekly rele¬ 
vance. Chase Elliott won his sec¬ 
ond race of the season on Sunday 
at Watkins Glen to close a bold 
week for the team. 

Hendrick made a rare midsea¬ 
son crew chief change for seven¬ 
time champion Jimmie Johnson 
at the start of last week to of¬ 
ficially end the winless 21-race 
trial run with Kevin Mendeer- 
ing. Johnson hasn’t won a race 
in more than two years and new 
crew chief Cliff Daniels managed 
a 19th-place finish in his debut 
with the future Hall of Earner. 

But the Johnson saga is just one 
element of a huge effort at Hen¬ 
drick Motorsports to return the 
organization to its position as a 
strong championship contender. 
During last year’s misery, John¬ 
son went winless for the first time 
in his career, Elliott’s three wins 
were the only victories for the or¬ 
ganization and Hendrick failed to 
place a driver in the champion¬ 
ship finale. 

So Watkins Glen felt pretty 
darn good to Hendrick, who is in 
far better shape at this point of 
the season than his team was last 
year. Elliott’s win was the third 
this season for the organization 
— Alex Bowman won at Chicago 
in June to lock down a spot in 
the playoffs — and both William 
Byron and Johnson are currently 


mathematically 
eligible to make the 
playoffs. 

“I think all our 
cars ran pretty 
good, so looking 
forward to the rest 
of the races,” Hen¬ 
drick said for the 
first time in recent 
memory. 

It was Elliott who 
dominated the day 
by leading all but 10 of the 90 laps 
and winning on the road course 
for the second consecutive year. 
But Byron certainly drew atten¬ 
tion when he sparred on the track 
with Kyle Busch. The back-and- 
forth began when Busch spun 
racing for position against Byron, 
and retaliated by knocking Byron 
into the grass. 

Then Chad Knaus, the crew 
chief who led Johnson to all 
seven of his titles before he was 
moved to Byron’s team this year, 
ordered the 21-year-old not to 
be pushed around by Busch. So 
Byron caught up to Busch and got 
even by ramming into the back of 
Busch’s car. 

Byron still needs to learn the 
nuances of payback because the 
action caused significant damage 
to Byron’s car, but the point had 
been made. 

“He got the worst end of the 
deal when Kyle brake-checked 
him and knocked the front end 
out of (Byron’s) car, but some¬ 
times in the heat of the battle, 
you want to do things, and if you 
thought about it a little bit more 
maybe you’d just settle down and 
go finish the race. But in the heat 
of battle — and I didn’t know 
Chad told him to — but if I’d had 
a radio I’d probably tell him the 
same thing (to retaliate.)” 

Hendrick also supported the 


crew chief change for Johnson, 
which reunites him with the lead 
engineer from his seventh cham¬ 
pionship, in 2016. When Daniels 
was a traveling member of John¬ 
son’s No. 48 team, a rapport was 
built that Johnson lacked with 
Mendeering. 

Sitting 16th and last in the play¬ 
off standings, Johnson doesn’t 
have a ton of time to turn his sea¬ 
son around and bringing Daniels 
back to the pit box was the clear 
solution. 

“They have a chemistry togeth¬ 
er ... the communication, know¬ 
ing what Jimmie likes,” Hendrick 
said. “I think it gave Jimmie 
some comfort. Kevin is one of 
the smartest guys in the garage, 
but you can’t replace time and 
years together, and I think that’s 
all Jimmie wanted. So I think it’s 
going to work out. Cliff is a sharp 
young guy.” 

Hendrick Motorsports has a 
long way to go before it is con¬ 
sistently racing for wins each 
week and developing multiple 
title contenders. Elliott has car¬ 
ried the banner the last two sea¬ 
sons, and getting him into the 
title race is going to require ad¬ 
vanced behind-the-scenes work 
at Hendrick’s sprawling campus. 
The owner said he wasn’t going to 
put up with another lousy season, 
and now that the organization has 
turned a corner, the boss can’t 
stop pushing in his quest to re¬ 
cover from last season. 

“I think Chase has shown that 
he can win at any track. He’s re¬ 
ally good with equipment, doesn’t 
tear up anything,” Hendrick said. 
“I think if we can get the car good 
enough for Chase, he can win a 
championship, and he can win 
it this year. So we’ll just have to 
keep tuning on the car and giving 
him good stuff” 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. — Tiger 
Woods is plenty rested going into 
the FedEx Cup playoffs. 

Whether he’s ready is day to 
day. 

Woods stopped hitting full shots 
on the back nine of Liberty Na¬ 
tional on Wednesday during his 
pro-am round for The Northern 
Trust, a precautionary move dur¬ 
ing a year in which he repeatedly 
has said he can’t always predict 
how his back is going to feel. 

“Just feeling stiff, being smart 
about it,” Woods said. 

“As I said to you guys 
all year, this is how it 
is. Some days I’m stiffer 
than others. Yesterday 
I was out there hitting 
it great. Today I’m stiff 
Hopefully, I’m not that 
way tomorrow.” 

He also didn’t sound 
overly concerned. 

Woods is willing to 
accept that a 43-year- 
old back that has gone 
through four surgeries 
in the last five years is 
not going to feel like it 
once did. He also looked 
back to the spring, when he took 
an extra week off in March, and 
then chipped and putted when 
he arrived at Augusta National 
for nine holes. And by the end 
of the week, he was the Masters 
champion. 

As much as Woods has tried to 
take time off, he can only hope as 
he faces the busiest part of the 
year. The Northern Trust begins 
the lucrative FedEx Cup playoffs, 
starting with two tournaments 
with $9.25 million purses, ending 
at the Tour Championship for the 
top 30 players competing for the 
$15 million prize. 

Woods is at No. 28, the lowest 
position of the four mqjor cham¬ 
pions, primarily because he 
hasn’t played all that much. Since 


he won a fifth green jacket at the 
Masters, he has played just four 
times, three of them mqjors. 

Now he faces three straight 
weeks if he gets to the Tour 
Championship, a goal for reasons 
other than a shot at $15 million. 
Woods completed his remarkable 
comeback last year at East Lake 
by winning for the first time in 
five years, a big moment for him 
and for golf. 

But he has to play well to get 
there. 

Points are quadrupled for the 
playoff events to add volatil¬ 
ity. That means Pat Perez, who 
earned the 125th and 
final spot in the postsea¬ 
son by two points, could 
win this week and move 
to as high as No. 2 in the 
standings. 

The top 70 advance 
next week to Medinah 
for the BMW Champion¬ 
ship, and the top 30 make 
it to the Tour Champion¬ 
ship. Woods sounded as 
concerned about getting 
to East Lake as what it 
would take to reach the 
FedEx Cup finale. 

“If you’re missing 
cuts, who cares? You’re 
taking weekends off and a couple 
extra days of rest,” he said. “But 
I’m trying to get myself where 
I’m in contention, where it takes a 
toll on you, and that’s what I want 
to feel. I want to feel that type of 
tiredness where I have a chance 
to win. That’s a good feeling.” 

PGA champion Brooks Koepka 
is the No. 1 seed and coming off 
his third victory of the season at 
the FedEx St. Jude Invitational, 
his first World Golf Championship 
title. Koepka has established him¬ 
self firmly as No. 1 in the world, 
which guarantees nothing over 
the next three weeks. Only two 
players who started the FedEx 
Cup playoffs at No. 1 wound up 
winning — Jordan Spieth in 2015 
and Woods in 2007 and 2009. 



Julio Cortez/AP 


Tiger Woods looks on before the first round of the Presidents Cup at 
Liberty National Golf Club on Sept.28, 2017 in Jersey CHy, NJ. 



Inthe 

Pits 



by JENNA 
FRYER‘AP 


I As I said 
to you 
guys aii 
year, this 
is how it 
I is. Some 

t days I’m 
stiffer than 
others. ^ 

Tiger Woods 

on his ailing back 
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GYMNASTICS/COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Balancing act: 
Biles mixes rage, 
grief and healing 



Charlie Riedel /AP 


Simone Biles works on the beam during practice for the U.S. Gymnastics Championships on Wednesday 
in Kansas CHy, Mo. Biles said she is still angry with USA Gymnastics for not protecting gymnasts from 
abuse by disgraced sports doctor Larry Nassar. 

^1 feel like it will be an open wound for a 
really long time and it might not ever get 
closed or healed, f 

Simone Biles 

On the mishandling of the Larry Nassar investigation by USA Gymnastics 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — The 
mix of rage, disappointment and 
grief are still there. Just under 
the surface. 

And while Simone Biles tries to 
stay focused on the healing pro¬ 
cess more than 18 months after 
the Olympic gymnastics cham¬ 
pion revealed she was among the 
hundreds of athletes abused by 
disgraced sports doctor Larry 
Nassar, there are times when the 
massive systemic breakdown that 
allowed Nassar’s behavior to run 
unchecked for years becomes too 
much. 

“It hits you like a train 
wreck,” Biles said Wednesday 
as she prepared for the U.S. 
championships. 

One that leaves the greatest 
gymnast of her generation and 
the face of the U.S. Olympic move¬ 
ment ahead of the 2020 Games in 
a difficult spot. 

She still loves competing, push¬ 
ing herself and the boundaries of 
her sport in the process. 

And yet the 22-year-old still 
finds herself working under the 
banner of USA Gymnastics and 
by extension the U.S. Olympic 
and Paralympic Committee. Both 
organizations were called out by 
Congress along with the FBI last 
week in a scathing report that 
detailed a series of catastrophic 
missteps that allowed Nassar — a 
longtime trainer with USA Gym¬ 
nastics as well as Michigan State 
University — to continue to abuse 
patients even after athletes start¬ 
ed questioning his methods in the 
summer of 2015. 

While Nassar is now behind 
bars for the rest of his life and 


USA Gymnastics has undergone 
a massive overhaul in leader¬ 
ship since the 2016 Olympics as 
it fights to retain its status as the 
sport’s national governing body, 
the scars remain fresh for Biles, 
though she knows that doesn’t 
make her different from the other 
women who were abused by Nas¬ 
sar under the guise of treatment. 

“I don’t mean to cry,” the typi¬ 
cally poised Biles said through 
tears two days before attempt¬ 
ing to win her sixth national title. 
“But it’s hard coming here for an 
organization having had them 
failed us so many times. And we 
had one goal and we’ve done ev¬ 
erything that they’ve asked us 
for, even when we didn’t want to 
and they couldn’t do one damn 
job. You had one job. You literally 
had one job and you couldn’t pro¬ 
tect us.” 

Biles is in therapy to help deal 
with the emotional fallout, well 
aware that progress will be slow 
and that a full recovery might not 
be possible. 

“Everyone’s healing process 
is different and I think that’s the 
hardest part,” she said. “Because 
I feel like maybe I should be 
healed or this or that. But I feel 
like it will be an open wound for 
a really long time and it might not 
ever get closed or healed.” 

So Biles is doing what she can, 
trying to find a balance between 
her pursuit to become the first 
woman in more than 50 years 
to repeat as Olympic champion 
while using her status as the face 
of her sport to effect change. 

“When we tweet, it obviously 
goes a long way,” she said. “We’re 
blessed to be given a platform so 
that people will hear and listen. 
But you know, it’s not easy com¬ 


ing back to the sport. Coming 
back to the organization that has 
failed you. But you know, at this 
point, I just try to think, ‘I’m here 
as a professional athlete with my 
club team and stuff like that.’ Be¬ 
cause it’s not easy being out here. 
I feel every day is a reminder of 
what I went through and what 
I’ve been through and what I’m 
going through and how I’ve come 
out of it.” 

The process in some ways is 
getting easier. There were days 
early in her return to training in 
the fall and winter of 2017 and 
early 2018 when she would quit in 
the middle of practice and walk 
out of the gym without a word to 
coaches Cecile and Laurent Landi 
as to why. 

Those days are gone. Biles says 
therapy has helped her redis¬ 


cover her joy for the sport she is 
redefining at every meet. 

Still, the effects of her experi¬ 
ence with Nassar, combined with 
the inability of USA Gymnastics, 
the USOPC and the FBI to act 
decisively when athletes alerted 
them about his conduct, linger. 
She can feel it when she is intro¬ 
duced to a new staff member at 
USA Gymnastics and sense it in 
her reluctance to meet with train¬ 
ers after practice. 

“How can we trust them?” Biles 
said. “They bring in new people 
all the time and I automatically 
put my foot up because the people 
that I had known for years had 
failed us.” 

Asked if she’s optimistic that 
USA Gymnastics — which is on 
its fourth president and CEO 
since March 2017 and filed for 


bankruptcy last fall in an effort 
to halt the decertification process 
— can find a way forward. Biles 
shrugged. 

Yes, the organization has taken 
several steps in addressing what 
it acknowledges was a toxic cul¬ 
ture that played a role in Nassar 
hiding in plain sight, including 
updating its Safe Sport policy to 
provide better protection for ath¬ 
letes and clearer guidelines for 
coaches, parents, trainers and 
club owners on what constitutes 
abuse. 

Yet Biles is wary. She has 
watched for the last three years 
as every step forward by USA 
Gymnastics is met with a step 
backward. Biles is intent on mak¬ 
ing sure she leaves gymnastics 
in a better place. She hopes the 
organization she competes for is 
sincere in its attempts to do the 
same. 

For now, she doesn’t sound 
convinced. 

“All we can do at this point is 
have faith that they’ll have our 
backs, they’ll do the right thing,” 
she said. “But at the end of the 
day it’s just a ticking time bomb. 
We’ll see. It’s a waiting game.” 


NCAA’s agent certification draws concern, criticisms 


By Aaron Beard 

Associated Press 

There are concerns about the NCAA’s 
new requirements allowing men’s basket¬ 
ball players to sign with an agent during 
the NBA Draft process while maintaining 
their college eligibility. 

The measures — which notably now in¬ 
clude requiring agents to have a bachelor’s 
degree — have drawn criticism from an 
attorney who has worked on numerous 
NCAA eligibility cases, at least one agent 
and NBA All-Star LeBron James via Twit¬ 
ter, among others. 

“Frankly I think some of the efforts to 
control student-athletes and coaches, I 
think some of those actions are illegal,” 
Alabama-based attorney Don Jackson said 
Wednesday. “But now they’re attempting 
to engage in conduct where they’re going 
to assert economic control over people that 


I think some of the ef¬ 
forts to control student- 
athletes and coaches, I 
think some of those ac¬ 
tions are illegal, f 

Don Jackson 

Alabama-based attorney on the NCAA 


they have no real right to regulate. 

“The entity that actually has the respon¬ 
sibility of certifying contract advisers in 
basketball would be the National Basket¬ 
ball Players Association, not the NCAA.” 

The NCAA rule permitting Division I 
men’s players to obtain an agent yet still re¬ 
turn to school after withdrawing from the 


draft was part of recommendations from 
the Condoleezza Rice-led Commission on 
College Basketball, which was formed in 
response to a federal corruption investiga¬ 
tion into the sport. 

The change took place last August, with 
the first wave of early draft entrants al¬ 
lowed to sign with an agent certified by 
the NBA players union in the spring. The 
NCAA added an additional layer of restric¬ 
tions that control who players can sign with 
while preserving their college eligibility 
when the governing body created its own 
certification program that was announced 
this week. 

The NCAA released a statement Wednes¬ 
day night, saying that it “as a higher edu¬ 
cation organization. ... values a college 
education and continues to emphasize the 
importance of earning a degree.” It also 
noted that Rice’s commission had recom¬ 
mended that the NCAA’s certification pro¬ 


cess “should be more stringent.” 

The application process now also re¬ 
quires agents seeking the NCAA’s certi¬ 
fication to take an in-person examination 
and go through a background check. 
Agents must also pay a $250 application 
fee and an annual $1,250 certification fee 
separate from any fees and requirements 
for the NBPA certification. 

James was one NBA player who felt 
the educational requirement targeted his 
agent. Rich Paul — who does not have a 
bachelor’s degree. Paul has become one 
of the most powerful agents in the NBA 
with a star-studded client list that includes 
James along with Anthony Davis. 

James made that connection, tweeting 
Tuesday night “#TheRichPaulRule” then 
followed 2 minutes later: “Can’t Stop, Won’t 
Stop! They BIG MAD and Scared. Nothing 
will stop this movement and culture over 
here. Sorry! Not sorry.” 
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Dominick Blaylock, above, is a 2019 signee is trying earn playing time while senior Tyler Simmons, 
below, is the most experienced returning receiver with 14 receptions during his career at Georgia. 


Catching on 

Georgia breaking in new receivers 


By Charles Odum 
Associated Press 

ATHENS, Ga. 
yler Simmons doesn’t 
want lack of experience 
at wide receiver to be the 
weak spot that derails 
championship hopes for Jake 
Fromm and Georgia this season. 

Fromm has led the Bulldogs to 
two straight appearances in the 
Southeastern Conference cham¬ 
pionship game. Now the junior is 
throwing to new targets in pre¬ 
season practice after losing his 
top five receivers from 2018. 

Simmons, a senior with the 
modest total of 14 catches in his 
career, ranks as the Bulldogs’ top 
returner at receiver. Otherwise, 
there’s much talent but little ex¬ 
perience at the position. 

Fromm, tailback D’Andre Swift 
and an offensive line regarded as 
perhaps the best in school history 
are reasons for Georgia fans to 
expect more success in 2019. The 
dramatic turnover at receiver 
may be cause to doubt the Bull¬ 
dogs’ potential to contend for SEC 
and national championships. 

“Of course we’re taking it as 
motivation,” Simmons said Tues¬ 
day. “We have a lot of talent in 
that room. A lot of people have yet 
to see that. Hopefully we’ll get a 
chance to get out on the field this 
year and put all that doubt away.” 

Georgia receivers Mecole 
Hardman, Riley Ridley and 
Terry Godwin and tight end Isaac 
Nauta were selected in this year’s 
NFL Draft. 

Those departures left a huge 
void which grew when junior re¬ 
ceiver Jeremiah Holloman was 



kicked off the team in June after 
university police investigated an 
allegation that he punched and 
choked his girlfriend in 2018. 

“Of course my initial reaction 
was it was a little upsetting, just 
having that big asset gone from 
the team,” Simmons said of Hol¬ 
loman’s exit. “It just opened the 
door for a lot of guys to step up 
and to show what they can do.” 

Swift, the team’s leading re¬ 
turning rusher, now also ranks 
as the team’s returning leader in 
receptions. 

A newcomer to watch at re¬ 
ceiver is Lawrence Cager, a 
graduate transfer who led Miami 
with six touchdown catches last 
year. Demetris Robertson, a 2018 
transfer from California, has 
big-play skills. Some of coach 
Kirby Smart’s top 2019 signees 

— George Pickens, Dominick 
Blaylock and Makiya Tongue 

— should make an immediate 
impact. 

Fromm is upbeat about his new 
targets. 


“The guys are ready to step 
up,” Fromm said Friday. They 
are ready to go out and make 
plays. ... The freshmen are good 
football players. They are excited 
and just ready to figure stuff out 
in camp.” 

Fromm said at the SEC media 
days last month that Simmons 
was ready to be the Bulldogs’ top 
receiver. 

“Of course, it means a lot just 
knowing my quarterback has a lot 
of trust in me,” Simmons said. 

Simmons said he is spending 
more time with Fromm and help¬ 
ing to teach the newcomers. 

“We talk a lot. We meet a lot,” 
Simmons said. “Just finding ways 
we can better ourselves just as a 
quarterback/receiver duo. I kind 
of just pass what he teaches me on 
down to the younger guys.” 

Simmons had only nine catch¬ 
es, including two for touchdowns, 
last season. He was quick to note 
there is more to his role in Geor¬ 
gia’s run-first offense. He said he 
has told his new teammates they 
must prove they can block and 
contribute on special teams. 

As Fromm is developing chem¬ 
istry with the new receivers, the 
Bulldogs also are adjusting to a 
new offense with new coordinator 
James Coley. Simmons predicted 
Coley will add more emphasis to 
Fromm’s passing game. 

“Coley is bringing a lot of juice 
to the offense,” Simmons said. 
“He’s kind of balancing the of¬ 
fense a little bit more. ... You’re 
going to see a completely differ¬ 
ent offense this year. It’s really 
going to be fun. It’s going to be 
an exciting offense. Hopefully ev¬ 
eryone will enjoy that.” 



Purdue’s Sindelar 
narrows his focus 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

WEST LAFAYETTE, Ind. 
— Purdue quarterback Elijah 
Sindelar sees a whole new world 
of opportunities opening up this 
fall. 

The annual competition he 
waged against David Blough is 
finally over, his problematic left 
knee finally seems healthy and 
his class load finally is a little 
lighter now that he has an engi¬ 
neering degree. 

So the next goal for the strong- 
armed Sindelar is simple: Show 
everyone how well he can play 
when he focuses on football. 

“My decision-making has defi¬ 
nitely gotten a lot better, being 
able to check it down,” he said 
after a recent practice. “A lot of 
times where the first read might 
not be there and I still tried to 
kind of force it when I was young¬ 
er; today I actually got through 
my fourth progression in one play, 
which was really nice to go ‘one, 
no; two, no; three, no; four, yes,’ 
and throw the ball. That’s what 
I’m most proud of right now.” 

Coaches also appreciate Sin- 
delar’s toughness, especially in 
a college football world where a 
lack of instant gratification has 
created a whirlwind of transfers. 

Sindelar is different, an old- 
school guy who just keeps fight¬ 
ing, studying and improving. 

And while Kentucky’s 2014 
Mr. Football award winner won’t 
make every throw, he looks like a 
perfect fit for coach Jeff Brohm at 
the Cradle of Quarterbacks. 

“He works hard, he’s a good 
leader,” Brohm said. “I do think 
he’s got a lot of talent. He has a 
big arm. He can throw the ball 
vertically. We’ve got to do a bet¬ 
ter job of coaching him where we 
can limit the turnovers and mak¬ 
ing sure he’s taking care of the 
football.” 

Sindelar knows what must im¬ 
prove. He wants to cut down on 
the turnovers and complete 70% 
of his attempts. 

But the fact he’s still chugging 
along in West Lafayette might be 
more remarkable given the way 


things have not gone according to 
script. 

Sindelar enrolled at Purdue in 
January 2015, expecting Danny 
Etling and Austin Appleby to 
battle for the starting job while 
he and Blough fought to be the 
backup to the backup. 

Things changed when Etling 
transferred to LSU in the sum¬ 
mer, essentially ceding the job to 
Appleby. Four weeks into the sea¬ 
son, Blough relieved the strug¬ 
gling Appleby and wound up 
starting the next 20 games before 
Appleby left for Florida amid a 
coaching change. 

Blough lost his lock on the start¬ 
ing job when Brohm reopened the 
competition in 2017 and Sindelar 
and Blough essentially played to a 
draw. Eventually, Brohm decided 
to use the close friends in a rota¬ 
tion that ended when Blough suf¬ 
fered a season-ending dislocated 
right ankle in early November. 

Then, less than one half into 
Sindelar’s first game as the undis¬ 
puted starter, he tore the anterior 
cruciate ligament in his left knee. 

Sindelar rebounded by winning 
the next two games on his bad 
knee to make Purdue bowl eli¬ 
gible and seven weeks later was 
named the offensive MVP of the 
Foster Farms Bowl — Purdue’s 
first postseason victory in six 
years. That’s when Purdue an¬ 
nounced the extent of the injury, 
which continued to cause prob¬ 
lems for months. 

He missed all of spring practice 
in 2017 following surgery. He felt 
soreness in the knee, which limit¬ 
ed his mobility, in the team’s first 
practice that summer. And after 
starting the opener and playing 
in the second game last season, 
Sindelar never took another snap. 
A hyperextended knee also lim¬ 
ited him in practice this spring. 

But a 30-minute pre-practice 
routine has so far kept Sindelar’s 
knee healthy. 

“You’ve got to be ready to play 
and perform well at a high level 
every day or you’re not going to 
play,” said Sindelar, who has been 
granted a sixth year of eligibil¬ 
ity by the NCAA. “But it helps to 
know that you’re just the guy.” 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Purdue quarterback Elijah Sindelar sees a whole new world of 
opportunities opening up this fall. The annual competition he waged 
against David Blough is finally over, his problematic left knee finally 
seems healthy and his class load finally is a little lighter. 
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Star: Parsons had to adjust to attention 



Oklahoma State running back Chuba Hubbard was a freshman 
backup a year ago. This season, he’s a preseason All-Big 12 pick. 

Oklahoma State’s 
Hubbard primed 
for huge season 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

STILLWATER, Okla. — Okla¬ 
homa State running back Chuba 
Hubbard didn’t get double-digit 
carries in a game last season until 
November. Now, he’s a preseason 
All-Big 12 selection. 

Hubbard got an unexpected 
chance to shine when Justice Hill 
was injured late last season. In 
four games as the primary back, 
Hubbard averaged 106.3 yards a 
game and 5.4 yards per carry. 

“He took it on like a pro,” fel¬ 
low running back LD Brown said. 
“He was very mature on it. He 
was built for it.” 

Hubbard worked hard in the 
offseason and is primed to have 
a greater role this season now 
that Hill is with the NFL’s Balti¬ 
more Ravens. Hubbard is a com¬ 
plete package — a speedster with 
power and good hands. 

He certainly passes coach Mike 
Gundy’s eye test. 

“He’s about as pretty as they 
get,” Gundy said. “He’s about 208, 
210 pounds, and I don’t know how 
fast he is, but he’s really fast.” 

Hubbard finished last sea¬ 
son with 740 yards rushing and 
229 yards receiving. He ran for 
104 yards and three touchdowns 
against Oklahoma, rushed for 138 
yards against West Virginia and 
capped his freshman season with 
a 145-yard performance in the 
Liberty Bowl win over Missouri. 

Oklahoma State receiver Tylan 
Wallace can relate to Hubbard. 
He waited two years ago behind 
Biletnikoff Award winner James 
Washington, then emerged last 
season to rank second nationally 
with 1,491 yards and become a 
Biletnikoff Award finalist. 

Hill ran for 3,539 yards at Okla¬ 
homa State and was a two-time 
All-Big 12 pick, so stepping into 


Chuba was kind of 
like me in having to 
sit behind somebody 
that was an NFL 
talent kind of guy. It 
was a crazy 
experience. We had 
to sit back and wait 
our turn, f 

Tylan Wallace 

Oklahoma State wide receiver 


that role came with pressure. 

“Chuba was kind of like me in 
having to sit behind somebody 
that was an NFL talent kind of 
guy,” Wallace said. “It was a 
crazy experience. We had to sit 
back and wait our turn. We kind 
of showed out when we went out 
there.” 

Brown, the No. 2 back, is a 191- 
pound speedster with a career 
average of 6.1 yards per carry. 
Gundy expects Hubbard and 
Brown to work well together. 

“LD has done really well,” 
Gundy said. “He has come a long 
way. He’s a really good example 
of years of maturity. If those 
guys stay healthy through camp, 
they’ll be a good package.” 

Oklahoma State receiver Dillon 
Stoner sees good things ahead for 
Hubbard. 

“He just continued to get better 
and better every game,” Stoner 
said. “I think he’ll pick up right 
where he left off last season and 
continue to get better. He takes 
his offseason very seriously, and 
I’m very excited to see what he 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Star here. You got to work now 
and that’s what I was worried 
about because you know he really 
never had to work. He was play¬ 
ing with God’s gift.” 

Pry said not starting Parsons 
was not an attempt to teach him 
humility. It was about getting 
Parsons to understand what is 
expected of those at the top of the 
depth chart. 

“It’s an approach. It’s the in- 
betweens. When we’re not doing 
a rep (in practice), what’s the 
behavior? It’s not the rep. It’s the 
other times. It’s trying to get the 
most out of every opportunity 
to learn and to grow as a player 
and recognize that you need that 
time,” Pry said. “You have to take 
advantage of that.” 

Parsons was offered a scholar¬ 
ship by Penn State when he was in 
the ninth grade. The Harrisburg 
native wanted to commit right 
then, but Penn State coaches told 
him he needn’t rush. That was the 
start of a long and winding road 
to Happy Valley. When Parsons 
finally signed in December 2017, 
Penn State coach James Franklin 
said the book of his career “will 
probably be five chapters on my 
career and then 15 chapters on 
the ups and downs and twists and 
turns, and the journey of Micah 
Parsons.” 

Parsons verbally committed 
to Penn State in February 2016. 
He decommited in April 2017. 
There was a serious flirtation 
with Ohio State. Parsons named 
his dog Brutus (like OSU mas¬ 
cot Brutus Buckeye). The Ohio 
State courtship ended awkwardly 
after Parsons tweeted, while on a 
visit to Columbus, that the Buck¬ 
eyes should make a quarterback 
change from senior starter J.T. 
Barrett to Dwayne Haskins. 

Then Parsons visited both 
Oklahoma and Georgia in De¬ 
cember 2017, just days before 
signing with Penn State. 

Parsons said he was not ready 
for the attention that came with 
being a high-profile football re- 


By the numbers 


83 

Tackles by linebacker 
Micah Parsons as a 
freshman last season for 
Penn State, despite making 
just one start. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

emit in the social media age. 

“The more success you have 
the quicker you got to grow up 
and the quicker you realize that 
the better you’re off,” Micah Par¬ 
sons said. 

Terrence Parsons said Micah 
would lament about not being 
able to act like a kid. 

“I said, ‘Yeah, you’re right,”’ 
Terrence Parsons said. “You’ve 
got two ways to look at this: You 
could be a kid now and you might 
have to work a couple of jobs like 
me and your mom do or become 
an adult right now and then your 
dreams can become reality and 
you can be the biggest kid in the 
world.” 

Franklin said he never thought 
about cutting off Micah Parsons. 

“I mean obviously there’s frus¬ 
trations and there’s ups and downs 
and all those types of things,” 
Franklin said. “But we felt like 
between myself and coach Pry 
we had a really strong relation¬ 
ship with the kid, with the family, 
with the high school coach. That 
if we didn’t overreact that we’d 
have a chance to get him back.” 

Other players and recruits took 
notice of all the drama Parsons 
stirred, including fellow 2018 
Penn State signee and linebacker 
Jesse Luketa. 

“When coach Pry told me I was 
going to room with him I thought, 
‘Damn, this is going to be inter¬ 
esting,”’ Luketa said. “This is a 


guy who’s going to want every¬ 
thing, the attention on him.” 

Luketa and Parsons are like 
brothers now. Luketa’s biggest 
complaints about Parsons are his 
roommate’s obsession with the 
video game Fortnite and his pro¬ 
pensity for late-night orders of 
chicken wings. 

“And he tries to guilt me and 
tell me to eat them with him,” 
Luketa said. “I can’t do that. I 
have to watch. His metabolism is 
different. I don’t get it.” 

Parsons is different. At 6-foot- 
3, and around 250 pounds, he 
has speed like a running back. 
Parsons will play weak-side line¬ 
backer, but he has skills to line up 
almost anywhere. Franklin even 
expects to use Parsons as a sec¬ 
ondary returner on kickoffs. 

“He’s got elite characteristics,” 
Franklin said. 

Parsons has been on Ar¬ 
rington’s radar for years. This 
spring Parsons and Luketa visited 
Arrington, who is now the head 
coach at Maranatha High School 
in Pasadena, Calif Terrence Par¬ 
sons said Micah’s relationship 
with Arrington is “heaven sent,” 
providing his son insight on what 
it’s like to live in the spotlight and 
think beyond football. 

“I love Micah’s way,” Arrington 
said. “He’s a very cerebral per¬ 
son. Very, very intuitive.” 

Arrington won the Butkus 
Award in 1999 as the nation’s top 
linebacker and was selected No. 
2 overall by Washington. He is 
Linebacker U royalty along with 
Hall of Famers Jack Ham, Den¬ 
nis Onkotz and Shane Conlan, and 
more recent stars Paul Posluszny 
and Dan Connor. Arrington said 
Parsons could top them all. 

“Who does he resemble the 
most? It could be a lot of different 
people because of his capabili¬ 
ties; he can play middle backer or 
he could play outside backer. He 
could play D-end. I mean, hell, 
he could play safety if you want 
it,” Arrington said. “Who do you 
compare him to? He’s the first 
Micah Parsons.” 
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Sarkisian inherits loaded 'Bama offense 


Assistant coach keeps hitting 
jackpot with QBs and playmakers 



Vasha Hunt/AP 


Alabama quarterback Tua Tagovailoa works through drills as offensive coordinator Steve Sarkisian, 
crouching, watches during Alabama’s fall camp fan-day scrimmage Saturday in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — Steve 
Sarkisian keeps hitting the jack¬ 
pot when it comes to quarterbacks 
and other offensive playmakers. 

A former USC and Washing¬ 
ton head coach, Sarkisian left the 
Crimson Tide after the national 
championship game in January 
2017 to head to the NFL. He took 
over an offense led by reigning 
NFL MVP Matt Ryan and All- 
Pro receiver Julio Jones. Before 
that, he arrived at USC in 2005 
with Matt Leinart returning after 
winning the Heisman. 

Now, he’s back at Alabama 
with plenty of tools at his disposal 

— including another Heisman 
candidate in quarterback Tua 
Tagovailoa. 

“This isn’t as foreign to me,” 
Sarkisian said recently at Ala¬ 
bama’s media day. “I think what 
it is, is you come in and you try to 
evaluate the whole thing. We say, 
‘Okay, how can I help this team 
continue to get better? How can 
I help these players improve and 
put them in the best position to 
have success, not only short term 
but long term?’ That’s our job as 
coaches. 

“And then buying into the entire 
organization, and the program, 
and the values of the organiza¬ 
tion. That’s kind of my mindset 

— what I can do to help, do my 
part to put us in the best position 
to be successful.” 

For starters, Alabama’s offense 
is definitely not broken so there’s 
little to fix. 

Mike Locksley directed the 
nation’s No. 3 scoring offense last 
season before leaving to become 
Maryland’s head coach. Even 
with the departure of tailbacks 
Josh Jacobs and Damien Har¬ 
ris to the NFL, Sarkisian has a 
bountiful selection of offensive 


“How can I help 
these players 
improve and put 
them in the best 
position to have 
success, not only 
short term but long 
term?” That’s our 
job as coaches. ’ 

Steve Sarkisian 

Alabama offensive coordinator 


playmakers. The backfield still 
has former five-star prospects 
N^ee Harris and freshman Trey 
Sanders and a bulldozing Brian 
Robinson Jr. 

And Sarkisian said his offen¬ 
sive philosophy starts with run¬ 
ning the ball. 

Sarkisian brings a familiarity 
with Tide coach Nick Saban and 
his program — and with Tago¬ 
vailoa. He recruited the quarter¬ 
back when he was at USC and the 
left-hander from Hawaii was a 
10th grader. 

Following his firing at USC, 
Sarkisian worked in the 2016 
season as an offensive analyst at 
Alabama. He took over as coor¬ 
dinator in 2017 when Lane Kiffin 
left for Florida Atlantic before 
the national championship game. 
Then Sarkisian left for the Fal¬ 
cons, where he and the defensive 
and special teams coordinators 
were dismissed following a disap¬ 
pointing 2018 season. 

“It’s good to see coach Sark 
come back,” Tagovailoa said. “I 
have built a relationship with him 
since I was being recruited my 
sophomore year of high school. I 


think if we had any coach come 
in, I still think we’d have to all be 
comfortable with what he has to 
bring to the table. It’s just a differ¬ 
ent way of learning.” 

Learning from Saban was a big 
reason why Sarkisian made his 
initial stop in Tuscaloosa in 2016. 
He wanted to get a firsthand view 
of how Saban ran his program 
and what things he emphasized. 

In the spring, he wasn’t hearing 
those messages for the first time. 

“It just brought back a lot of 
thoughts and reminders and I 


was able to go back through some 
notes of why those things are 
important and then start to em¬ 
phasize them on our own even 
on the offensive side of the ball to 
support that message,” Sarkisian 
said. “So I think it was big.” 

He returns to the college ranks 
after two seasons in the NFL 
— much like Saban did after his 
foray with the Miami Dolphins. 

The Falcons ranked fourth in 
the NFL in passing but 27th in 
rushing last season. 

“I always had a lot of respect 


for Sark,” Saban said. “He’s very 
well-organized and does a good 
job with the players. He’s a good 
teacher. He’s got a really good 
personality. He’s easy to work 
with. 

“He does a great job of manag¬ 
ing the staff I can’t really speak 
for him and how that helped his 
development as a coach, but my 
time in the NFL was very benefi¬ 
cial to me and how you are going 
to bring personnel to your team. 
And when you do that all the time, 
I think you get better at it.” 


RB Dillon aiming to carry BC to bigger things 



Chuck Burton/AP 


Boston College’s AJ Dillon was slowed by 
an ankle injury last season that cost him 
two games and limited his speed. 


By Ken Powtak 
Associated Press 

BOSTON — Boston College running 
back AJ Dillon was the talk of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference before last season. 

Named the preseason player of the year 
after winning the league’s rookie of the 
year in 2017, Dillon was ready to take off in 
his second season with the Eagles. 

An ankle injury taught him a lot 
more about himself than he could have 
imagined. 

“Honestly, it’s weird to say, but I do feel 
like the injury was a blessing in disguise,” 
Dillon said Tuesday. “I felt like it taught 
me a lot about, obviously I’m not invincible. 
You’ve got to protect your body.” 

It even brought him back to reality, a 
bit. 

“I would say last year was a humbling ex¬ 
perience,” he said. “I came onto the scene 
freshman year. I ended up with the ACC 


rookie of the year, those kinds of accolades, 
things like that going into last season.” 

Before last season, the hype was build¬ 
ing around BC’s campus. The 6-foot, 
250-pound Dillon was being touted as a po¬ 
tential Heisman Trophy candidate. 

The talk was a lot for him to handle. 

“Just being 100 percent truthful,” he 
said. “Those kinds of things, to be a sopho¬ 
more at the time, those kinds of things you 
hear them all: the Heisman this, the Heis¬ 
man that. Those kinds of things — not that 
they got to me or changed anything men¬ 
tally — I felt like I kind of just consumed it 
a little bit too much and felt invincible.” 

Then, after rushing for 652 yards, Dillon 
hurt his left ankle early in the second half 
of the fifth game of the season, missed the 
next two and finished with 1,108 yards. 

He never felt the same. The power 
was there, at times. The speed was 
diminished. 

“This camp I’ve been trying to go 100 


percent every day,” he said. “I honestly 
couldn’t play my kind of football at all dur¬ 
ing the regular season after the injury.” 

Boston College coach Steve Addazio 
knows how important Dillon is to the team’s 
success and figures to watch his workload. 
If he’s healthy, Addazio’s team may finally 
get past seven wins, its total in six of his 
seven seasons at the school. 

“I think we will monitor it,” he said. 
“There are going to be games where he’s 
going to just — you know, if he’s healthy, 
he’s going to carry a huge load. That’s what 
great tailbacks do, but we will be conscious 
and pick and choose.” 

Coming off a freshman season when he 
piled up nearly 1,600 yards in 13 games, 
Dillon wants to carry BC to bigger things 
this season. 

“My goal is always to be the best on the 
field no matter who I’m out there with,” he 
said. 
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Browns RB Johnson 
sent to Texans for 
2020 draft choice 



Eric Risberg/AP 


Los Angeles Rams quarterbacks Jared Goff, right, and Blake Bortles run through obstacles during 
training camp Wednesday with the Oakland Raiders in Napa, Calif. 

Goff happy with Rams’ work 
in joint practice with Raiders 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — Duke John¬ 
son got his wish, and the Browns 
got more than expected for him. 

Cleveland traded the disgrun¬ 
tled running back to the Houston 
Texans on Thursday for an undis¬ 
closed 2020 draft pick. A person 
familiar with the deal told The 
Associated Press that the Browns 
are getting a fourth-round pick 
that can become a third-rounder. 

The person spoke on the con¬ 
dition of anonymity because the 
teams are not providing details of 
the swap. 

One of the NFL’s most versatile 
backs over the past four seasons, 
Johnson had grown unhappy with 
his role and asked to be traded 
earlier this year after the Browns 
signed suspended free agent run¬ 
ning back Kareem Hunt, who 
will sit out the season’s first eight 
games. 

Browns general manager John 
Dorsey had been adamant he 
wasn’t going to “give away” the 
25-year-old Johnson, and he re¬ 
sisted several offers before strik¬ 
ing a deal with the Texans. 

Houston was looking for a prov¬ 
en backup to play behind starter 
Lamar Miller. The Texans re¬ 
leased D’Onta Foreman earlier 
this week. 

Johnson, who has been side¬ 
lined for much of training camp 
with a hamstring injury, is a shifty 
runner, solid at blitz protection 
and can play some wide receiver 
if the Texans need him to. 

Miffed by what he called the 
Browns’ lack of loyalty toward 
him, Johnson skipped the team’s 
voluntary offseason program. 
In June, he doubled down on his 
trade request, saying loyalty “is 
not a one-way street.” 

During his public rift with the 
Browns, Johnson changed agents 
and hired Drew Rosenhaus, who 


met with Dorsey at the start of 
training camp. 

With Johnson gone and Hunt 
out until November due to an 
NFL suspension for two violent 
incidents, second-year back Nick 
Chubb will get the m^ority of 
carries. 

However, depth is a concern 
for the Browns, who have been 
impressed with Dontrell Hilliard, 
who signed as an undrafted rook¬ 
ie last season and showed prom¬ 
ise while appearing in 11 games. 

Johnson was drafted in the 
third round in 2015 after starring 
at Miami, where he is the school’s 
career rushing leader. He ran for 
1,286 yards, caught 235 passes 
for 2,170 and 
scored 13 
touchdowns 
for some 
bad Browns 
teams. 

He was 
dependable, 
but Cleve¬ 
land’s coach¬ 
ing staffs 
never fig- 
Johnson ured out how 
to best use 
the 5-foot- 
9, 210-pounder, who fought for 
every yard. Johnson was named 
the team’s MVP in 2017, when the 
Browns went 0-16, but his stats 
dipped dramatically last season 
— 40 carries vs. 82 the previous 
year — when Chubb got the bulk 
of work as a rookie. 

Johnson’s trade removes a 
possible distraction for Fred¬ 
die Kitchens in his first year as 
coach. Johnson’s status was an 
ongoing drama, and the back’s 
hard stance didn’t sit well with 
several teammates, including 
quarterback Baker Mayfield, 
who called him out publicly and 
said he hoped Johnson could “do 
his job.” 

He’s now got a new one. 


By Michael Wagaman 
Associated Press 

NAPA, Calif — Jared Goff 
hoped the Los Angeles Rams 
would be much crisper in their 
first joint practice with the Oak¬ 
land Raiders than they were last 
week against the Chargers. 

A broken play capped by Goff’s 
scramble and touchdown throw to 
tight end Gerald Everett in heavy 
traffic was all the evidence the 
Rams’ fourth-year quarterback 
needed. 

“Today was a good day,” Goff 
said Wednesday following the 
two-hour practice at the Raiders’ 
training camp facility. “We raised 
our intensity. Kind of sharpened 
some things up and just raised 
that intensity level, that standard, 
and I think it showed today.” 

Goff made several strong 
throws against the Raiders de¬ 
fense, including a long touchdown 


Kind of sharpened 
some things up 
and just raised that 
intensity level, f 

Jared Goff 

Los Angeles Rams quarterback 


to Robert Woods that was called 
back when Woods was flagged for 
offensive interference after push¬ 
ing off against Gareon Conley. 

Rams coach Sean McVay ar¬ 
gued with a referee, claiming 
that Conley was sitting on the 
route and not in position to make 
a play. 

“I knew that route,” Conley 
said. 

“You didn’t know that route,” 
McVay shot back. “He would have 
diced your (butt).” 


That was about as chippy as 
things got between the two teams 
in their first of two joint prac¬ 
tices. During one punting drill, 
Oakland’s Nevin Lawson was 
blocked to the ground then got up 
and slapped the facemask of the 
Rams’ Ramon Richards. The two 
exchanged words but nothing else 
happened. 

“That falls solely on the head 
coaches and their leadership and 
how they teach,” Raiders quar¬ 
terback Derek Carr said. “There 
was maybe one time where some¬ 
one got shoved a little too late.” 

One player not in attendance 
was Raiders wide receiver Anto¬ 
nio Brown, who has not yet taken 
part in a full practice because of 
a foot ailment. 

ESPN reported Wednesday 
that Brown has been dealing with 
a case of frostbite suffered while 
getting cryotherapy treatment in 
France last month.. 



Steelers’ Watt seeks to build on breakout year 


By Dan Scifo 

Associated Press 

LATROBE, Pa. — Personal stats 
don’t mean much to Pittsburgh Steel¬ 
ers outside linebacker T. J. Watt. 

The 24-year-old was happy to earn 
a trip to the Pro Bowl during a break¬ 
out second season, but he also wanted 
to make the playoffs with the Steelers. 
This year. Watt looks to lead the Steel¬ 
ers back to the postseason, while also 
becoming one of the league’s top out¬ 
side linebackers. 

“I have very high goals for myself 
and for this team,” Watt said. “I’m not 
into individual accolades. I’m happy 
with how I played, but not satisfied. I 
definitely have a lot more that I want 
to accomplish this year.” 

Watt is off to a bit of a slow start, 
as he opened training camp on the 


physically unable to perform (PUP) 
list with a hamstring injury. He was 
removed from the PUP list on Sunday 
and fully practiced for the first time 
on Tuesday. 

Watt missed most of training camp 
last season with hamstring issues. But 
it didn’t affect him in Week 1 after he 
finished with 10 tackles and three 
sacks in a tie at Cleveland. 

“If (an injury) is going to happen, 
(training camp) is the best time for it 
to happen,” Watt said. “I’m trying to 
be as cautious as possible, so this is in 
the rearview mirror heading into the 
season.” 

Watt, the No. 30 overall pick in the 
2017 draft, has older brothers in the 
NFL: Derek, a fullback with the Los 
Angeles Chargers, and J.J. Watt, a 
three-time NFL Defensive Player of 


the Year with the Houston Texans. 

But the youngest Watt is making 
his own name with the Steelers. 

The 6-foot-4, 252-pound Watt 
racked up seven sacks as a rookie in 
2017, and he took a leap forward with 
13 sacks last season, good for sev¬ 
enth in the league and tied for sec¬ 
ond among linebackers. Watt helped 
the Steelers record 52 sacks in 2018 
— tied for the most in the NFL — and 
a franchise-record 56 in 2017. 

Watt said he’s ready to step into a 
leadership role in his third season. 

“I feel like once you get on the field 
it kind of all happens organically,” 
Watt said. “I don’t think you have to 
force anything. You don’t want to act 
like something you’re not. If guys look 
to me as a leader. I’ll take that role 
on.” 



Keith Srakocic/AP 


Pittsburgh Steelers outside linebacker TJ. Watt is 
hoping to build off a breakout second season in which he 
registered 13 sacks. 
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Tight end Irv Smith Jr., a second-round draft pick, has been thrust 
into the Vikings’ tight end-heavy offense to see what he’ll be capable 
of handling during a rookie season. 


Vikings have big 
plans for rookie TE 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

EAGAN, Minn. — When the 
Minnesota Vikings take the field 
against New Orleans in their pre¬ 
season opener, Irv Smith Jr. will 
be the latest but nowhere close to 
the last person in the country to 
commemorate his 21st birthday 
with a visit to the Big Easy. 

For Smith, though, this Friday 
night awaits as a truly unforget¬ 
table occasion. 

The rookie tight end will not 
only celebrate another year of life 
but make his NFL debut in the 
same stadium where his father 
spent most of his professional ca¬ 
reer in front of a host of family and 
friends in the city he calls home. 

“It’s crazy how everything 
worked out,” Smith said. 

Selected in the second round 
of the draft out of Alabama, the 
6-foot-2, 242-pound Smith was 
born after his dad, Irv Smith Sr., 
left the Saints after five seasons. 
Smith Sr. played his last two years 
in the league with San Francisco 
and Cleveland, respectively. 

The future football player son 
was just an infant then, so the 
memories of having a father in the 
NFL have been shaped largely by 
household memorabilia and inter¬ 
net searches. That doesn’t make 
him any less proud, of course. 
He’s determined, too, to establish 
a longer and better career than 
his pops. 

Long before the statistics are 
added up, well, there are training 
camp stories to tell. 

“When he was with the Saints, 
they had to go all the way to Wis¬ 
consin,” Smith said, alluding to 
the annual trip the Saints made 
from 1988-1999 to escape steamy 
Louisiana for the bluff-lined col¬ 
lege town of La Crosse. “I was 
like, ‘Why would you all go to Wis¬ 
consin?’ He was like, ‘You don’t 
ask. You just go.’ I thought that 
was funny.” 

After developing at a pro-cali¬ 
ber college program. Smith has 
advanced to an organization with 
sparkling facilities as state-of-the- 
art as any in the league. His dad? 

“He said that he used to get an 
IV between practices, all kind of 


stuff,” Smith said. “It’s good that 
we don’t have to do that now.” 

The Vikings have been essen¬ 
tially filling Smith full of their of¬ 
fensive plays instead. 

With a desire to employ more 
“12” personnel packages, with 
one running back and two tight 
ends. Smith’s field-stretching, 
pass-catching ability presents a 
wealth of potential for quarter¬ 
back Kirk Cousins. Smith could 
line up in the backfield as a hybrid 
fullback, in the slot in a bunch or 
stack formation, out wide to cre¬ 
ate a mismatch elsewhere in the 
formation, or simply in a standard 
stance next to the tackle. 

Without a proven third wide re¬ 
ceiver beyond stars Adam Thielen 
and Stefon Diggs, the new scheme 
directed by offensive coordinator 
Kevin Stefanski and designed by 
offensive adviser Gary Kubiak 
will carry a lot of responsibility 
for the tight ends. 

Cousins, for one, has acknowl¬ 
edged a lack of trust last season in 
ninth-year veteran Kyle Rudolph’s 
ability to get open, portending an 
increase in passes sent his way. 
Smith could get in on that action, 
too, provided he can keep up with 
the steep learning curve at a com¬ 
plex position. 

“He’s swimming, because 
we’re asking a lot of him right 
now,” Kubiak said, adding: “But 
that’s the way it should be. That’s 
why he’s here.” 

Cousins praised Smith’s mo¬ 
bility and eagerness. He also 
noted that during the first week 
of practice. Smith was a split-sec¬ 
ond slow to step off the ball upon 
pre-snap command, for example, 
the type of detail in this sport that 
can determine whether a particu¬ 
lar play is productive or not. 

Given all the extra time spent 
with tight ends coach Brian Pari- 
ani on top of his high-level expe¬ 
rience at Alabama, though, the 
Vikings have seen enough good in 
Smith’s technique to supplement 
the natural ability to believe he’s 
on track for a significant role if 
not right away then soon after. 

“It’s not perfect, by no means, 
but the kid is really willing to 
work,” Stefanski said. “That’s 
what I appreciate about Irv.” 


Aussie rugby league star 
Holmes tackling NFL dream 


By Dennis Waszak Jr. 

Associated Press 

FLORHAM PARK, N. J. 
alentine Holmes was as massive a star in 
Australia as he could have ever imagined. 

The standout winger and fullback for the 
Cronulla-Sutherland Sharks of the Nation¬ 
al Rugby League was recognized wherever he went, 
with die-hard fans donning his team’s jersey and 
wide-eyed youngsters wanting to play just like him. 

And then. Holmes stunningly left it all behind. 

He headed to the United States for a chance to 
play American football in the NFL, a decision that 
angered some of those same fans who once cheered 
him. But Holmes needed to tackle his dream — no 
matter what everyone else thought. 

“I just felt like I wanted to test myself as a person 
and an athlete,” the 24-year-old Holmes told The As¬ 
sociated Press. “I wasn’t really thinking about what 
I was giving up, I guess. It was just that I wanted to 
chase more.” 

Holmes is in training camp with the New York 
Jets competing for a roster spot as a running back, 
wide receiver and return specialist. 

He’s here — 10,000 miles from home — as part 
of the NFL’s International Player Pathway program. 
This summer, all four AFC East teams — the Jets, 
Buffalo, Miami and New England — can carry an 
international player in camp. It’s a long shot, but 
players can earn a place on the 53-man active roster. 
If they don’t, they are eligible for a practice squad 
exemption. They wouldn’t count against the team’s 
allotment of 10 non-active roster players. 

Holmes first worked out for NFL scouts in Los 
Angeles in 2016, and spent three months early this 
year learning the game at IMG Academy in Florida 
before joining the Jets in the spring. 

“I’d say it’s been kind of like a roller-coaster,” 
Holmes said. “Obviously, I’ve had some ups and 
downs. Learning the playbook and getting stuff 
wrong is not always good, just making mistakes on 
the field or even in the classroom. And then, also 
making good plays and making good stops is also a 
good thing, as well. 

“So, yeah. I’m just excited to be here.” 

The 6-foot-l, 200-pound Holmes has been work¬ 
ing in the backfield with the likes of Le’Veon Bell, 
Ty Montgomery and Bilal Powell, catching passes 
and also returning punts — doing whatever he can 
to stand out. 

Holmes has shown flashes in recent days after a 
back ailment limited him early in camp. He had a 
50-yard touchdown catch in a drill Monday that had 
his teammates fired up. 

“He’s picking up the offense,” 

Jets coach Adam Gase said. “That 
hasn’t really been his issue. It’s just 
when everything starts moving 
super-fast, he’s trying to get used 
to that and I think it’s starting to 
work for him. It’s slowing down for 
him and I think it just keeps slow¬ 
ing down. 

“I’m excited to see him get to 
play in some games and just kind 
of see how he reacts to all that.” 

Holmes might get that chance Thursday night in 
the Jets’ preseason opener against the Giants. 

“It’ll be cool just to be on the sideline and interact 
with the guys,” he said, “and watch with them rather 
than just watch on the TV, you know?” 

Holmes was fascinated by the NFL as a kid, 
checking out highlights of games and reading about 
the league’s biggest stars. 

That stuck with him, even when he was 17 and 
moved out of his family’s home in Townsville on 
the northeastern coast of Queensland to Sydney to 
begin a career in rugby league. Holmes quickly dis¬ 
covered he was good — really good — and racked 
up 369 points in five seasons with the Sharks. He 
represented Australia in the 2017 Rugby League 
World Cup, where he set a record with 12 tries — the 
equivalent of touchdowns — in the tournament. 



Seth Wenig/AP 


Valentine Holmes participates during practice at 
the New York Jets’ training camp in Florham Park, 
NJ., on July 25. Holmes was a big star in the 
National Rugby League in Australia. And then, he 
stunningly left it all behind. Holmes is in training 
camp with the Jets, trying to fulfill a dream of 
playing American football in the NFL. 


“I was a big fish in Townsville, but then when I 
went over to Sydney, it was 10 times bigger and a 
lot more competitive because they had a lot more 
people,” he said. “I worked my way up there.” 

Holmes had one year left on his contract with the 
Sharks, but instead had the team release him, pass¬ 
ing up about $720,000, to pursue the NFL. 

Some speculated Holmes is merely passing time 
in the US. until next year when he could potentially 
make big-time bucks as a highly coveted free agent 
in rugby league. 

“It wasn’t really about my situation financially or 
anything,” said Holmes, who would earn $129,000 
on the Jets’ practice squad. “The opportunity came 

I ^l’d say it’s been 
kind of iike a roiier- 
coaster. Obviousiy, 

I’ve had some ups 
and downs. ^ 

Valentine Holmes played American football to make 
rugby star trying to make Jets it onto an active NFL roster when 
he spent the 2015 season with San 
Francisco as a running back and 
return specialist. 

Offensive lineman Jordan Mailata became the 
second after being drafted by Philadelphia last year 
in the seventh round, although he didn’t play in any 
games as a rookie. 

Holmes is on his way to forging his own legacy, 
but he refuses to look too far ahead. There’s no time 
for that. He’s living his dream right now. 

“I’m just trying to focus on being healthy and stay¬ 
ing fit, and the longer I do that, maybe the more time 
I get on the field and maybe that helps my chances,” 
Holmes said. “I’m not really worried about the fu¬ 
ture of myself at the moment. I’m just kind of wor¬ 
ried about what I’m doing now and needing to get 
better at learning the playbook and needing to get 
better on the field.” 


up and I’m sure a lot of people 
would take it if they wanted to and 
if they could. It’s also kind of creat¬ 
ing a pathway for other guys who’d 
like to do that in the future.” 

What Holmes is attempting is not 
unprecedented, but is uncommon. 

Jarryd Hayne was the first rugby 
league player who never previously 
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Parsons primed to be Penn State’s next star linebacker 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa. 

M icah Parsons could hardly wait to see 
his face on the massive video board 
atop Beaver Stadium. He imagined 
how cool it would be to hear 107,000 
fans roar when he was announced as a starting 
linebacker for Penn State — as a freshman. 

Parsons rolled into Happy Valley last year with 
much fanfare and no shortage of confidence. A 
five-star prospect whose roller-coaster recruit¬ 
ment was laid bare on social media, he had much 
to prove as a player and a person. Parsons won 
over the skeptics, coming off the bench in 12 of 
13 games and still putting together the greatest 
freshman season by a linebacker at the school that 
proudly touts itself as Linebacker U. 

It has been 19 years since Penn State had a line¬ 
backer selected in the first round of the NFL Draft. 
Parsons has all the attributes to end that drought. 

“He’s a generational player,” said LaVar Ar¬ 
rington, the last Penn State linebacker to be a 
first-rounder. 

Parsons is still waiting for that first home start, 
though. Despite being the first player to lead the 
team in tackles as a freshman. Parsons had a lot 


to learn. It was not enough to practice hard. He 
needed to focus when he was not participating. 
Parsons could make plays because of his freaky 
athleticism, but after playing defensive end in high 
school he was taking introductory courses at line¬ 
backer. Penn State defensive coordinator Brent 
Pry said Parsons was 
at the 100-level last 
year and is now work¬ 
ing on 200. 

Parsons disagrees. 
“Oh, yeah. I’m 
definitely 200-level. I 
would say I’m pushing 
300-level. I’m prob¬ 
ably 300-level, to be 
honest with you,” Par¬ 
sons said. 

Definitely no short¬ 
age of confidence. Par¬ 
sons’ father, Terrence, 
said his son needed to be humbled last year. 

“And he was a little bit, you know, not happy 
at first because again this kid has always been 
the star. Always been on the forefront,” Terrence 
Parsons said. “Now it was like, hey, everybody’s a 

SEE STAR ON PAGE 60 


^Who do you 
compare him 
to? He’s the 
first Micah 
Parsons.' 

LaVar Arrington 

Former Penn State LB 



Did you know i 


LaVar Arrington, 
pictured, won the 
Butkus Award in 
1999 as the nation’s top 
LB. ‘Linebacker U’ royalty 
along with College Football 
Hall of Famers Jack Ham, 
Dave Robinson, Dennis 
^ Onkotz, and Shane 
Conlan, Arrington was 
the last Penn State 
^ linebacker taken in the 
first round of the NFL 

( Draft when he was 
picked No. 2 in 2000. 

SOURCE: Associated Press; AP, TNS photos 
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